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I 

JET us start fairly 
with the great 
truth: for those 
who possess there 


is only one certain 
duty, which is to 
strip themselves of 
what they have, 
so as to bring themselves into the 
condition of the mass that possesses 
nothing. It is understood, in every 
clear-thinking conscience, that no 
more imperative duty exists; but, at 
the same time, it is admitted that 
this duty, for lack of courage, is 
impossible of accomplishment. 

For the rest, in the heroic history 
of the duties, even at the most ard- 
ent periods, even at the beginning of 
Christianity and in the majority of 
the religious orders that made a 
special cult of poverty, this is perhaps 
the only duty that has never been 
completely fulfilled. It behooves us, 
therefore, when considering our sub- 
sidiary duties, to remember that the 
essential one has been knowingly 
evaded. Let this truth govern us. 
Let us not forget that we are speaking 
in its shadow and that our boldest, 
our utmost steps will never lead us 
to the point at which we ought to 
have been from the first. 
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II 
Sher it appears that we have 


here to do with an absolute 
impossibility, before which it 
were idle to make any further display 
of astonishment, let us accept human 
nature as we find it. Let us, there- 
fore, seek on other roads than the one 
direct road—seeing that we have not 
the strength to travel by it—that 
which, in the absence of this strength, 
is able to nourish our conscience. 
There are thus, not to speak of the 
great question, two or three others 
which well disposed hearts are setting 
to themselves constantly. What are 
we to do in the actual state of 
our society? Must we side, a priort, 
systematically, with those who are 
disorganizing it 7—or join the camp of 
those who are struggling to maintain 
its economy? Is it wiser not to bind 
one’s choice, to defend by turns that 
which seems reasonable and oppor- 
tune in either party? It is certain 
that a sincere conscience can find, 
here or there, the wherewithal to satisfy 
its activity or to lull its reproaches. 
That is why, in the presence of this 
choice which to-day becomes incum- 
bent upon every upright intelligence, 
itis not unprofitable to weigh the pro 
and the contra more simply than after 
our usual fashion, and rather in the 
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manner of the unbiased inhabitant 
of some neighboring planet. 


: Ill 
| ET us not review all the tradi- 


tional objections, but only 
those which can be seriously 
defended. We are first confronted 
with the oldest of them, which main- 
tains that inequality is inevitable, 
being in accordance with the laws of 
nature. Thisis true; but the human 
race appears not improbably created 
to raise itself above certain of the 
laws of nature. Its very existence 
would be imperilled if it abandoned 
its intention to surmount a number of 
these laws. It is in accordance with 
its particular nature to obey other 
laws than those of its animal nature 
and the rest. Moreover, this objec- 
tion has long been classed among 
those whose principle is untenable 
and would lead to the massacre of 
the weak, the sick, the old,and so forth. 
We are next told that it is right, 
in order to hasten the triumph of 
justice, that the best among us 
should not prematurely strip them- 
selves of their arms, the most effica- 
cious of which are exactly wealth 
and leisure. Here, the necessity of 
the great sacrifice is fairly well 
recognized and only the question of 
its opportuneness remains. We agree; 
provided it be well understood that 
this wealth and this leisure serve 
solely to hasten the steps of justice. 
Another conservative argument 
worthy of attention declares that, 
man’s first duty being to avoid 
violence and bloodshed, it is indis- 
pensable that the social evolution 
should not be too rapid, that it 
should ripen slowly, that it is im- 
portant to temper it while the mass 
is being enlightened and borne gradu- 
ally and without serious upheavals 
towards a liberty and a fulness of 
possessions which, at this moment, 
would unchain only its worst instincts. 
This again is true; nevertheless, it 
would be interesting to calculate, 
since we can reach the best only 
through the bad, whether the evils of 
a sudden, radical and bloody revo- 
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lution outweigh those which are per- 
petuated in the slow evolution. It 
were well to ask ourselves whether 
there is not an advantage in acting 
with all speed; whether, when all is 
told, the suffering of those who now 
wait for justice is not more serious 
than that which the privileged class 
of to-day would have to undergo for 
the time of some weeks or months. 
We are too ready to forget that the 
headsmen of misery are less noisy, 
less theatrical, but infinitely more nu- 
merous, cruel, and active than those 
of the most terrible revolutions. 


IV 


E come at length to the last 
\W and perhaps the most dis- 
turbing argument: Human- 
ity, they say, has for more than a 
century been passing through the most 
fruitful and victorious, probably the 
climacteric years of its destiny. It 
seems, if we consider its past, to be 
in the decisive phase of its evolution. 
One would think, from certain indica- 
tions, that it is nigh upon attaining 
its apogee. It is traversing a period 
of inspiration with which none other 
is historically comparable. A trifle, 
a last effort, a flash of light which 
shall connect or emphasize the dis- 
coveries, the intuitions scattered or 
held in suspense, alone separates it, 
perhaps, from the great mysteries. 

It has lately touched upon prob- 
lems whose solution, at the cost of 
the hereditary enemy—that is, of the 
great unknown phenomenon of the 
universe,—would probably render 
useless all the sacrifices which justice 
demands of men. Isit not dangerous 
to stop this flight, to trouble this 
precious, precarious and supreme 
minute? Admitting even that what 
is gained can no longer be lost, as 
in the earlier upheavals, it is never- 
theless to be feared lest the vast 
disorganization required by equity 
should put an abrupt end to this 
happy period; and it is not sure but 
that its reappearance might be long 
delayed, the laws which preside over 
the inspiration of the genius of the 
race being as capricious, as unstable as 
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those which preside over the inspira- 
tion of the genius of the individual. 


V 
Toe is, as I have said, perhaps 


the most disquieting argu- 

ment. But there is no doubt 
that it attaches too great an im- 
portance to a somewhat uncertain 
danger. Moreover, prodigious com- 
pensations would attend this brief 
interruption of the victory of human- 
ity. Can we foresee what will hap- 
pen when the human race as a whole 
will be taking part in the intellect- 


ual labor which is the labor proper 
to our species? To-day, hardly one 
brain in ten thousand exists in 


conditions entirely favorable to its 
activity. There is at this moment a 
monstrous waste of spiritual force. 
Idleness at the top depresses as 
many mental energies as excess of 
manual labor annihilates below. It 
is incontestable that, when it shall be 
given to all men to apply themselves to 
the task at present reserved fora few 
favorites of chance, humanity will in- 
crease a thousandfold its prospects of 
attaining the great mysterious aim. 
Here, I think, we have'the best 
of the pro and the contra, the most 
reasonable reasons that can be in- 
voked by those who are in no hurry 
to end the matter. In the midst 
of these reasons stands the huge 
monolith of injustice. There is no 
need to let it defend itself. It 
oppresses consciences, limits intelli- 
gences. Wherefore there can be no 
question of not destroying it; all that 
is asked of those who would over- 
throw it is a few years of patience, 
so that, when its surroundings have 
been cleared, its fall may entail 
fewer disasters. Are we to grant 
these years? And which among these 
arguments of haste or of waiting 
would be the object of the most 
straightforward choice? 


VI 
O the pleas for a few years of 
respite appear to you suffi- 
cient? They are precarious 


enough; but, even so, it would not 
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be fair to condemn them without 
considering the problem from a 
higher standpoint than that of pure 
reason. This point must always be 
sought as soon as we have to do with 
questions that go beyond human 
experience. It might easily be 
maintained, for instance, that the 
choice would not be the same for all. 
The race, which probably has an 
infinite consciousness of its destinies 
which no individual can grasp, would 
have very wisely apportioned among 
men the parts that suit them in the 
lofty drama of its evolution. For 
reasons which we do not always 
understand, it is doubtless necessary 


that the race should progress 
slowly: that is why the enormous 
mass of its body attaches it to 


the past and the present; and very 
upright intelligences may be com- 
prised within this mass, even as it is 
possible for greatly inferior minds to 
escape from it. Whether there be 
satisfaction or unselfish discontent on 
the side of the darkness or of the 
light matters little: it is often a 
question of predestination and of 
the distribution of parts rather than 
of enquiry. However this may be, 
for us, whose reason already judges 
the weakness of the arguments of 
the past, it would be a fresh mo- 
tive for impatience. Let us admit, 
in addition, its very plausible force. 
The fact, therefore, that to-day does 
not satisfy us is enough to make 
it our duty, our organic duty, so to 
speak, to destroy all that supports 
it, in order to make ready the arri- 
val of to-morrow. Even if we were 
to perceive very clearly the dangers 
and drawbacks of too prompt an 
evolution, it is requisite, in order 
that we should loyally fulfil the 
function assigned to us by the genius 
of the race, that we should take no 
notice of any patience, any circum- 
spection. In the social atmosphere, 
we represent the oxygen; if we be- 
have in it like the inert nitrogen, we 
betray the mission which nature has 
entrusted to us; and this, in the scale 
of the crimes that remain to us, is 
the gravest and most unpardonable 
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of treasons. It is not ours to pre- 
occupy our minds with the often 
grievous consequences of our haste: 
this is not written in our part, and 
to take account of it would be to add 
to that part discordant words which 
are not in the authentic text dictated 
by nature. Humanity has appointed 
us to gather that which stands on the 
horizon. It has given us instructions 
which it does not behoove us to dis- 
cuss. It distributes its forces as it 
thinks right. At every crossway on the 
road that leads to the future, it has 
placed, against each of us, ten thou- 
sand men to guard the past; let us 
therefore have no fear lest the fairest 
towers of former days be insufficiently 
defended. We are only too naturally 
inclined to temporize, to shed tears 
over inevitable ruins: this is the great- 
est of our trespasses. The least that 
the most timid among us can do—and 
already they are very near commit- 
ting treachery—is not to add to the 
immense dead weight which nature 
drags along. But let the others 
follow blindly the inmost impulse 
of the power that urges them on. 
Even if their reason were to approve 
none of the extreme measures in 
which they take part, let them act 
and hope beyond their reason; for, 
in all things, because of the call of 
the earth, we must aim higher than 
the object which we aspire to attain. 


VII 
LL‘ us not fear lest we be drawn 


too far; and let no reflection, 


however just, break or temper 


our ardor. Our future excesses are 
essential to the equilibrium of life. 
There are men enough about us 
whose exclusive duty, whose most 
precise mission it is to extinguish 
the fires which we kindle. Let us go 
always to the most extreme limits 
of our thoughts, our hopes, and our 
justice. Let us not persuade our- 
selves that these efforts are incum- 
bent only upon the best of us: this 
is not true, and the humblest among 
us that foresee the coming of a dawn 
which they do not understand, must 
await it at the very summit of them- 
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selves. Their presence on these in- 
termediary tops will fill with living 
substance the dangerous intervals be- 
tween the first heights and the last, 
and will maintain the indispensable 
communications between the van- 
guard and the mass. 

Let us think sometimes of the 
great invisible ship that carries our 
human destinies upon eternity. Like 
the vessels of our confined oceans, 
she has her sails and her ballast. 
The fear that she may pitch or roll 
on leaving the roadstead is no reason 
for increasing the weight of the bal- 
last by stowing the fair white sails 
in the depths of the hold. They 
were not woven to moulder side by 
side with cobblestones in the dark. 
Ballast exists everywhere; all the 
pebbles of the harbor, all the sand 
on the beach will serve for it. But 
sails are rare and precious things; 
their place is not in the murk of the 
well, but amid the light of the tall 
masts, where they will collect the 
winds of space. 


VIII 


ET us not say to ourselves that 
L the best truth always lies 
in moderation, in the fair 
average. This would perhaps be 
so if the majority of men did not 
think, did not hope upon a much 
lower plane than is needful. That is 
why it behooves the others to think 
and hope upon a higher plane than 
seems reasonable. The average, the 
fair moderation of to-day will be 
the least human of things to-morrow. 
At the time of the Spanish inquisition, 
the opinion of good sense and of the 
just medium was certainly that people 
ought not to burn too large a number 
of heretics; extreme and unreason- 
able opinion obviously demanded that 
they should burn none at all. It is 
the same to-day with the question 
of marriage, of love, of religion, of 
criminal justice, and soon. Has not 
mankind yet lived long enough to 
realize that it is always the extreme 
idea, that is, the highest idea, the 
idea at the summit of thought, that is 
right? At the present moment, the 
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most reasonable opinion on the sub- 
ject of our social question invites us 
to do all that we can gradually to 
diminish inevitable inequalities and 
distribute happiness more equitably. 
Extreme opinion demands instantly 
integral division, the suppression of 
property, obligatory labor, and the 
rest. We do not yet know how these 
demands will be realized; but it is 
already quite certain that very sim- 
ple circumstances will one day make 
them appear as natural as the sup- 
pression of the right of primogeniture 
or of the privileges of the nobility. 
It is important, in these questions 
of the duration of a species and not of 
a people or an individual, that we 
should not limit ourselves to the ex- 
perience of history. What it con- 
firms and what it denies moves in 
an insignificant circle. The truth, in 
this case, lies much less in our reason, 
which is always turned towards the 
past, than in our imagination, which 
sees farther than the future. 


IX 


ET our reason then strive to 
L soar above experience. This is 
easy for young people; but it 
is salutary that ripe age and old age 
should learn to raise themselves to 
the luminous ignoranceof youth. We 
must, as the years pass, guard before- 
hand against the dangers which our 
confidence in the race has to run be- 
cause of the great number of malig- 
nant men whom we have encountered 
in it. Let us continue, in spite of all, 
to act, to love, and to hope as though 
we had to do with an ideal humanity. 
This ideal is only a vaster reality 
than that which we behold. The 
failings of individuals no more im- 
pair the general purity and innocence 
than the waves on the surface, ac- 
cording to the aeronauts, when seen 
from a certain height, trouble the 
profound limpidity of the sea. 


xX 


ET us listen only to the experi- 
LL ence that urges us on: it is 
always higher than that which 
throws or keeps us back. Let us 
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reject all the counsels of the past 
that do not turn us towards the 
future. This is what was admirably 
understood, perhaps for the first time 
in history, by certain men of the 
French Revolution; and that is why 
this revolution is the one that did 
the greatest and the most lasting 
things. Here, this experience teaches 
us that, contrary to all that occurs 
in the affairs of daily life, it is above 
all important to destroy. In every 
social progress, the great and the only 
difficult work is the destruction of 
the past. We need not be anxious 
about what we shall place in the 
stead of the ruins. The force of 
things and of life will undertake the 
rebuilding. It is but too eager to 
reconstruct; and we should not be 
doing well to aid it in its precipitate 
task. Let us therefore not hesitate 
to employ even to excess our destruc- 
tive powers: nine-tenths of the vio- 
lence of our blows is lost amid the 
inertness of the mass, even as the 
blow of the heaviest hammer is 
dispersed in a large stone, and be- 
comes so to speak imperceptible to a 
child that holds the stone in its 
hand. 


XI 
\ ND let us not fear that we may 


go too fast. If, at certain 


hours, we seem to be rushing 
at a headlong and dangerous pace, 
this is to counterbalance unjusti- 
fiable delays and to make up for 


time lost during centuries of in- 
activity. The evolution of our world 
continues during these periods of 
inertia; and it is probably necessary 
that humanity should have reached 
a certain determined point of its 
ascent at the moment of a certain 
sidereal phenomenon, of a certain 
obscure crisis of the planet, or even 
of the birth of a certain man. It 
is the instinct of the race that 
decides these matters, it is its 
destiny that speaks; and, if this in- 
stinct or this destiny be wrong, it is 
not for us to interfere; for there 
is nothing above it to correct its 
error. 











THE LONGFELLOW TOWN—PORTLAND, MAINE 


By STEPHEN CAMMETT 





EW great men have 
loved their youth 
and all that per- 
tains to that happy 
period as did Long- 
fellow. As he re- 
turned again and 
again to the city 
striving among the 














birth, 


of his 
familiar scenes of boyhood to find 


and to re-live his ‘‘Lost Youth,”’ so 
the literary pilgrim, as to a shrine, 
visits and revisits Portland, Maine, 
‘‘the beautiful town that is seated by 
the sea,’’ to seek scenes rich in its 
association with a poet, and a home 
eloquent of the personality of a world- 
famous man. Thisis the spot where 
Longfellow the boy passed that gold- 
en youth of which he sings so 
sweetly; the scene of that beau- 
tiful home-life, which, in his verse, 
has found the universal heart; the 
one place of all others which he 
loved, and to which it was his cus- 
tom to return, at least once each 
year, throughout his life. 

The great affection, passion almost, 
which Longfellow felt for the scenes 
of his boyhood, undoubtedly in- 
fluences us strongly in turning toward 
them, while the wealth of association 
we find among them renders us happy 
insodoing. Perhaps no poet destined 
to future greatness could pass his 
youth in a more beautiful spot, or 
among scenes better able to foster his 
genius till it found its voice. In later 
life he realized this, and Longfellow 
the man has recorded for us the keen 
feelings, the vague yearnings, the 
quiet joys of Longfellow the boy, 
embalming his lost youth and handing 
it down to us in verse and prose. 
Strolling through the shaded streets 
of Portland, the Forest City, to 
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Bramhall’s Hill, Fort Allen, and 
Deering’s Oaks; along the busy 
wharves, and the island-dotted shores 
of Casco Bay, we follow where the 
footsteps of the poet have trod, and 
find ourselves on what was ever to 
him enchanted ground. But we must 
endeavor to see this little northern 
New England city as with the eyes 
of Longfellow the boy. 

The fashions of the Revolutionary 
period are just passing; the speech of 
the people is homely and infected 
with the old Yankee accent. Cocked 
hats, bush wigs, and knee-breeches 
are losing their vogue. Old men, 
wearing cues and spencers, still show 
their shrunken limbs in silk stockings. 
Democratic ideas are prevalent, not 
alone in matters of dress, but in those 


of etiquette as well. Old men are 
‘‘daddies,’’ old ladies, ‘‘marms’”’; 
shipmasters are ‘‘skippers,’’ and 


school-teachers, ‘‘masters.’’ The coin 
in circulation is chiefly the Spanish 
dollar, and halves, quarters, pista- 
reens, eighths, and sixteenths. Federal 
money is so little recognized that 
prices are still reckoned in shillings 
and pence. Amusements are rare; 
theatrical performances are not sanc- 
tioned by this community. It is a 
journey of two days by the accom- 
modation stage to Boston, or if one 
goes by mail stage he may be bounced 
through, aching, between two in the 
morning and ten at night. His 
alternative is to take a ‘‘coaster”’ 
and spend a week on the passage. 
Nearly every house has its barn, 
in which is kept a cow, grazed during 
the day on Munjoy Hill, which is yet 
but pasture land, and driven home 
at night through the streets of the 
town, by the boy of the family. 

There is a great similarity in the 
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THE WADSWORTH-LONGFELLOW HOUSE, 


domestic architecture of Portland 
and other sea-coast towns at this 
period. A large number of the better 
class of old houses have been torn 
down, but in Charlestown, Cambridge, 
and Salem, as well as in Portsmouth, 
Exeter, and Dover, we may still 
behold the typical New England 
mansion. It is ample in size, stately 
in form, and has associations of 
silver buckles, ruffles, courtly man- 
ners, and hospitality. It is the house 
of the judge, of the Continental 
general, of the squire, or of the portly 
merchant whose ships have prospered 
him in the West India trade. It is 
usually of three stories, and its form 
is quadrangular. The front door opens 
into a wide hall, and a great staircase 
leads to the upper rooms; the walls 
are thick, the windows recessed. 
Accustomed to the cardboard 
structures of modern times, one en- 
joys an agreeable feeling of surprise 
on first visiting these solid dwellings. 
They have an air of repose, of ampli- 
tude and permanence, which causes 
us to believe that their builders 
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were large-minded and serene men. 
The distinguishing feature of the old 
towns of New England is still these 
spacious mansions. 

Such was the home of the Longfel- 
lows’ ancestors, in whom the poet is 
said to have been fortunate. Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow inherited the 
best blood of the Pilgrim and the 
Puritan. His position in the line of 
descent was where the best qualities of 
both matured. The rise of families 
from obscurity, the improved mental 
and physical tone following wise mar- 
riages from generation to generation, 
the growing refinement of taste and 
feeling, were characteristics of this 
and other New England communities, 
but they could not invariably result 
in the production of genius. 

The foundation of the poet’s talent 
lay in the Longfellows of two centuries 
before. For generations the family 
were tall, vigorous men, with the 
instincts and training of soldiers. 
The long French and Indian wars, 
followed by the Revolution, gave 
little chance for poetical impulses to 
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develop. The axe and spade were 
more familiar to the poet’s remoter 
ancestors than the pen. But with 
peace came plenty, and the opportuni- 
ties for culture and mental develop- 
ment which reached their full fruition 
in Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
During one of his frequent visits to 
Portland—it was in 1846—Long- 
fellow took a long walk around Mun- 
joy Hill and down to old Fort Allen. 
‘‘I lay down and listened to the 
lashing, lulling sound of the sea 
just at my feet. It was a beautiful 
afternoon, and the harbor was full 
of white sails, coming and departing. 
Meditated a poem on the old fort.” 
It does not appear that this poem 
was written, but the theme remained, 
and in 1855, in Cambridge, the poet 
notes in his diary, under March 2gth: 
‘“‘A day of pain; cowering over the 
fire. At night as I lie in bed, a poem 
comes into my mind; a memory of 
Portland, my native town, the city 
by the sea.’ The day following: 
‘‘Wrote the poem; and am rather 
pleased with the bringing in of the 
two lines of the old Lapland song.” 
In this song of memories, ‘‘My 
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Lost Youth,” the poet has embodied 
the recollections of that happy boy- 
hood of which, in after life, he was 
wont to dream. To the American 
youth of to-day it would scarcely 
seem that Longfellow had a boyhood. 
It is true he had little inclination 
for outdoor sports; these were for 
one who did not purpose to become 
learned at twenty; and at ten this 
gentle boy had already begun to 
think the “long, long thoughts.”’ 
But nature-love was in the forming, 
and in his surroundings there was 
everything to foster it. Portland, 
indeed, is beautiful as few cities are. 
It rises from the water in easy, natural 
stages, completed on either side by 
the dome-like swells of Munjoy and 
Bramhall Hills. Behind are natural 
forests; before lies Casco Bay, lapping 
its three hundred islands. A pro- 
fusion of ancient shade-trees skirts 
the principal streets, producing a 
rare union of rural and urban beauty. 

In such a spot the boy passed his 
quiet youth, its most stirring events 
being periodical visits to Wadsworth 
Hall—the home of his mother’s father, 
General Peleg Wadsworth of Revolu- 
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tionary fame,—and to the farm of the 
Longfellows, near the village of Gor- 
ham. The boy’s visits to his paternal 
grandfather were more frequent, as 
Gorham lay within two hours’ drive 
of Portland. At this typical New 
England farm, he found flowery 
meadows, water-courses where the 
trout lurked, and dark woods which 
his boyish fancy peopled with robbers. 
Bird-nesting, blossom-hunting, and 
bringing home the cows at night from 
the pennyroyal-scented pastures, 
fostered that love of nature which 
reveals itself in so many of his works. 

The conditions of life in the Port- 
land of Longfellow’s youth had much 
to do with theshapingof his character. 
The Embargo of 1807, with its fatal 
restrictions upon commerce, was a 
severe blow to the little seaport: grass 
grew upon the wharves, and the most 
opulent families were impoverished. 
Five years later came the second war 
with England, bringing a new impetus; 
privateers were fitted out, companies 
organized, garrisons established, and 
fortificationsthrown up on Munjoy Hill. 

Here, at six years of age, begin the 
recollections of the boy Longfellow. 


I remember the bulwarks by the shore, 
And the fort upon the hill. 


To this structure, known as Fort 
Allen, was one of the poet’s favorite 
walks, both in childhood, when he 
“helped to build it by rolling stones 
down the hill,” that the workmen 
might use them at the foot; and in 
after-life. when, during his annual 
visits to Portland, he set out from the 
doors of the mansion of his fathers, 
on early-morning constitutionals 
‘through the streets of the beautiful 
town, as far as Bramhall’s Hill, 
looking down upon Deering’s Woods,”’ 
or at sunset, to the foot of Elm 
Street, to watch the ‘‘shadows of the 
opposite shore, deepened, on one 
edge, into the blacker hues of the 
woodlands and fields, and, on the 
other, softened into the silvery tints 
of the water.” 

On the fourth of September, 1813, 
the British brig Boxer was engaged 
by the American brig Enterprise off 
Seguin, near Portland. The sound 
of the guns came to the boy Long- 
fellow, and when the captured vessel 
was towed into port he was with 
his father at the wharves. The 
military funeral of the gallant com- 
manders of both sides, Lieutenant W. 
Burrowes and Captain S. Blythe, 
who were laid side by side in the 
old eastern burying-ground, remained 
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PORTLAND CITY HALL AND MARKETS 


as one of the strongest impressions of 
his childhood. 


I remember the sea-fight far away, 
How it thundered o ’er the tide ! 
And the dead captains as they lay 
In their graves o’erlooking the tranquil 
bay, 
Where they in battle died. 


The boy often roamed the old burying- 
ground, and paused to gaze in awe 
at the heavy ‘‘box tombs,’’ whose 
tablets told at length the story of a 
gallant fight, and sleeping enemies 
reconciled. 

Peace came in 1815, and the town 
began to recover the _ prosperity 
which had been injured by the 
Embargo. Trade with the West In- 
dies sprang up, and the low-decked 
brigs carried out cargoes of lumber 
and dried fish, to bring back sugar, 
rum, and molasses. The discharging 
of a full cargo was wont to set the 
town in an uproar, and the wharves 
resounded with the songs of negro 
stevedores, hoisting the hogsheads 
from the hold without the aid of a 
winch. The long trucks with their 
heavy loads were drawn by straining 
horses under the whip; liquor was 
lavishly supplied, and made the 


laboring men turbulent and inclined 
to song. 


I remember the black wharves and the slips, 
And the sea-tides tossing free; 

And Spanish sailors with bearded lips, 

And the beauty and mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the sea. 


It is but natural that a boy who 
spends his youth in a sea-faring town 
should feel an interest in all that 
pertains to ships, and for this one 
the sea had a peculiar charm. He 
loved to frequent the wharves; to 
see the loading and unloading of 
the vessels; to listen to the tales of 
the sailors, the rude poetry and the 
superstitions of the deep. In the 
days he spent watching the great 
timbers of the vessel hewn and 
placed to form the frame, we may 
find the germ of “The Building of 
the Ship.”” The busy activity of the 
ropewalk also impressed him, and 
in later life he wrote: 


In that building, long and low, 
With its windows all a-row, 

Like the portholes of a hulk, 
Human spiders spin and spin, 
Backward down their threads so thin 

Dropping, each a hempen bulk. 
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**OLD JERUSALEM ”—FIRST PARISH MEETING-HOUSE (UNITARIAN ) 


Portland possesses one of the best 
and most beautiful harbors on the 
Atlantic coast. To the countless green 
isles of Casco Bay the fancy of the boy- 
ish Longfellow turned, ever freshly; 
from their rugged, storm-beaten coast 
he drew inspiration as lasting as life. 


I can see the shadowy lines of its trees, 
And catch, in sudden gleams, 

The sheen of the far-surrounding seas, 

And islands that were the Hesperides 
Of all my boyish dreams. 


Well-appointed pleasure steamers now 
make many daily trips to most of 
these fir-grown isles, but in Longfel- 
low’s youth a trip to ‘‘the islands” 


was a holiday the more prized because 
less frequent and less easy of attain- 
ment. A party was organized, a 
schooner chartered, and an entire 
day passed in bathing, fishing, and 
the baking of clams covered with 
sea-weed in an improvised oven 
of stones upon the beach. 

The view of Portland harbor from 
the deck of an incoming ship is indeed 
beautiful, and it was a sight for which 
the poet, during his sojourns abroad, 
often longed. When returning home, 
after a long absence, he makes the fol- 
lowing entry in his Journal: 

At sunrise I caught a glimpse of the 
fair city of my birth, rising beautifully 
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LONGFELLOW’'S STROLL AT STROUDWATER 


calm, 
often, 


the sea,—the 
I have seen so 


in terraces above 
solemn sea that 
and that Jean Paul longed to see once 
died. A glorious scene, with 
y rocks, 


before he 
market-boats 
promontories, the lighthouse, forts, and 


rowing city-ward, 


wooden islands. 


The lighthouse is Portland Head- 
light, at Cape Elizabeth. From the 
front windows of the upper stories 
of his home this tall, white shaft 
could be seen, towering above the 
storm-lashed coast, and to its presence 
there the poem of “The Lighthouse’’ 
owes its origin. 

Behind the city is a grove of ancient 
red oaks, where generations of Port- 
land boys have gathered acorns at 
the coming of the first frosts. This 
spot, known to the poet as Deering’s 
Woods, though now a public pleasure 
park, retains the aspect of the “forest 
primeval.” The dark shade of the 
close-standing trees is still a favorite 
resort of the youth of the Forest City. 
To Longfellow it was ever enchanted 
ground. For hours he would wander 
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among its groves, sometimes alone, 
but oftener as one of a group of 
schoolboys. Wednesday and Satur- 
day half-holidays were the chosen 
time for these excursions. The boy’s 
will was the wind’s will, and what 
these schoolboy affections were we 
shall never know; yet they were 
sacred to the poet throughout his 
life. 


I can see the breezy dome of groves, 
The shadows of Deering’s Woods; 
And the friendships old and the early loves 
Come back with a Sabbath sound, as of 
doves 
In quiet neighborhoods. 


This was the spot dear to Long- 
fellow above all others, and in his 
later visits to the city by the sea 
his favorite walk led him among these 
great oaks, whose straight shafts 
he compared to the pillars of a 
cathedral. They had for him always 
the same fascination that called him 
in the days of his boyhood, and 
loomed in his fancy, ever beautiful. 

















THE POND, DEERING PARK 


And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 
And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 
And among the scenes of the days that 
were, 
I find my lost youth again. 


Half-way up the steep slope of the 
eastern part of the city, known as 
Munjoy Hill, stands a tall tower, the 
old Portland Observatory. In the 
poet’s youth, the now well-builded 
“Hill” was a great pasture where 
the cows grazed by day, and the 
schoolboy made merry in his play- 
time. The tower was reared at 
about the time of Longfellow’s birth, 
and was a prominent landmark of his 
youth. He often watched for the 
flying of the flags upon its twin staffs, 
which announced the fact that a 
vessel was about to enter the harbor 
gate. The many-colored devices of 
bunting told whether the ship were 
schooner, bark, or brig, and what 
might be her lading. As most of the 
large shipowners of the place flew 
their private signals upon the arrival 
of one of their vessels, the meaning 


of the flags was a complicated cipher, 
in the reading of which the youth 
of the town vied one with another, 
Longfellow taking a boyish pride 
in his superior skill. 

One of the poet’s favorite walks, in 
later years, led him to the foot of 
State Street, a beautiful, elm-lined 
avenue in the western part of the city. 
Especially was this his favored spot 
in early-morning wanderings to greet 
the sunrise. A longer walk was to 
OStroudwater, a ship-building village 
about three miles from the city, 
where the poet had often hunted for 
birds’ nests. The villagers point out 
a dense grove of oaks in which he 
strolled and meditated in manhood. 

Another spot about which the boy 
loved to linger was the old City Hall 
and the markets in its basement. 
The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument, 
in Monument Square, now occupies 
the site of the famous old structure 
destroyed nearly two decades ago. 
Here, at early morning, the boy 
watched the arriving procession of 
market wagons, and the bargaining, 
buying, and selling in ‘‘Hucksters’ 
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“ And the dead captains, as they lay 


In their graves o’erlooking the tranquil bay 
Where they in battle died.” 


Row ”’; and he enjoyed talking with 
the farmers who came to town to 
dispose.of their wares. 

Longfellow’s home-life in boyhood 
was the chief influence in shaping 
his character and moulding his ideals. 
It was a quiet home—a home of books 
and music, gently ruled by a mother 
of tranquil fortitude and simple, 
unquestioning piety. The boy in- 
herited much of her nature. He dis- 
liked loud noises, and there is a family 
tradition that on the Fourth of July 
he begged the maid to put cotton in his 
ears. When questioned, however, he 
indignantly denied having done so. 

The library of Stephen Longfellow 
though small was well selected, and 
Henry had early access to Shakespeare 
Milton, Pope, Goldsmith, Gibbon, 
Hume, and the Spectator. He was 
a constant reader, and took great 
delight in ‘‘Don Quixote,” as well as 
in Ossian, and would go about the 
house for hours, declaiming the 
rugged verse of the latter. Sunday 
reading was restricted to the works of 
Hannah More and the sacred writers. 
The piano resounded with such music 
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as “‘The Battle of Prague,’ Governor 
Brooks’s March, and Washington’s 
March, while the familiar songs were 


“The Cottage Maid,” ‘Brignal’s 
Banks,” ‘‘ Bonnie Doon,” ‘‘The Last 
Rose of Summer,” and ‘“ Oft in 


the Stilly Night.”” The lessons of the 
dancing class were repeated in the 
parlor to the strains of ‘‘Money 
Musk,” ‘The Haymakers,’”’ and 
‘‘Fisher’s Hornpipe.”’ 

On Sunday all ordinary occupations 
were laid aside for the ‘‘going to 
meeting,’’ never to be omitted by any 
member of the family except for 
illness. Henry walked by his mother’s 
side, with the little foot-stove of coals, 
which in those days supplemented 
the very imperfect warming of the 
old First Parish Meeting-House 
wherein was the high-backed family 
pew. In summer, we are told, he 
loved to carry a bunch of pinks, or an 
apple bloom from the great tree in the 
garden. The boy wasat heart devout, 
and as he grew to youth this feeling 
grew into a sort of pensive religious 
melancholy which the mother en- 
couraged. He wenteagerly to the place 

















TOMB OF THE LONGFELLOWS, AND OTHER 


of worship, where, as he expressed 
it in a youthful poem, he listened to 


the voice of truth sublime 
Break quivering from the lips of age. 


He learned to feela strong affection 
for “Old Jerusalem,” as the church 
structure was called. Here, amid 
the sacred hush and holy calm of the 
house where his fathers had wor- 
shipped, a naturally strong quality 
of veneration was strengthened. Here 
was laidthe foundation of that deep 
religious feeling which shows in all 
his writings. It was in the doctrine 











TOMBS 


and spirit of early Unitarianism that 
the poet was nurtured in church and 
at home. He was taught, and be- 
lieved in, the supremacy of good. 

Such was the vouthful home-life, 
and such the early scenes toward 
which Longfellow the man turned 
again and again, which in his heart he 
cherished unceasingly, and which he 
strove to re-live. Thousands of 
tourists come yearly to the ‘‘ Long- 
fellow Town,”’ to visit the beautiful 
spots he loved, and stand in the 
rooms of the old house where every- 
thing remains as he knew it. 





FORT ALLEN AND THE HARBOR OF PORTLAND 
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From the Goldfield Daily Tribune 


GOLDFIELD: THE NEW ELDORADO 
By A. E. THomas 


Illustrated from photographs by Larson 





T is now something 
over half a century 
since Bayard Tay- 
lor went to Califor- 
nia, drawn thither 
by the excitement 
that followed the 

' discovery of gold 
in that State. When he came back 
he wrote a book about what he saw 
on the Pacific Slope, and called it 

‘*El Dorado.”’ Since this volume was 

published by the house of Putnam, 

it is perhaps peculiarly fitting that 

Putnam’s Montuty should tell its 

readers of to-day, many of whom were 

boys or girls when Bayard Taylor 











wrote of the wonders of the new 
gold region, something about the 


newest and possibly the greatest gold 
country that the great West has 
developed. 

Gold-mining is not now what it 
was in Bayard Taylor’s day, and the 
mining-camps of the present are not 
the camps of that time. Most of the 
mines that in the fifties were yielding 
fortunes to their lucky owners are 
now deserted, worked-out, abandoned 

-left to the desert that gave them 
birth, and yielded them to man only 
at an incredible cost of life and hard- 
ship. That is the common lot of 
mining-camps. They are born of 
gold. Upon it they live. When the 
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gold is gone they, too, die with great 
speed and thoroughness. 

That, possibly, will be the fate of 
Goldfield, greatest of all the mining- 
camps of Nevada’s golden present. 
But to-day this mushroom town is 
a magnet for the argonauts and 
adventurers of the world—in many 
ways the most picturesque spot on 
either of the American continents. 

When Bayard Taylor went to 
California it took him fifty-one days 
to travel from New York to San 
Francisco, and then he was _ not 
really at the mines. You may leave 
New York to-day, if you like, and 
four days later alight from a Pullman 
at Goldfield in the heart of the Nevada 
desert. All but the last twelve hours 
you may accomplish aboard limited 
trains, surrounded by all the things 
you don’t want, but which the railroad 
advertisements term the ‘luxuries of 
modern travel.’’ But once you are 
in Goldfield, you will not be exces- 
sively annoyed by any form of luxury. 
Bayard Taylor has recorded that the 
first night he spent in San Francisco 
he slept on a dining-room table, and 
was extremely glad of the chance. 
It took the influence of a United 
States Senator to enable me to avoid 
spending my first night in Goldfield 
under the cold and starry skies, and 
the man who lands there to-day, unless 
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THE MOHAWK MINE 


The richest mine in Goldfield, included in the recent merger 


he has friends in the camp, is quite 
likely to follow the precedent set by 
Mr. Taylor. 

One or two muck-rakers who have 
written about Goldfield within the 
last few months have said things that 
naturally incensed those who are 
interested in the Nevada mines and 
in the town itself. It may be well, 
therefore, to tell what Goldfield 
really is, and what it really is not. 
There is muck in Goldfield. There 
never Was a muckless mining-camp. 
There never will be one. Wherever 
large sums are made in mines, there 
also will hasten hordes of swindlers 
to take advantage of the discovery 
of real mines to sell stock in fake 
mines to the gullible. But one does 
not propose to abolish Wall Street 
because there are bucket-shops and 
persons imbecile enough to do busi- 
ness with them. 

It is to be admitted, then, that 
there are fakirs at Goldfield—plenty 
of them,—men who sell stock in 
worthless ‘“‘mines’”’ which they know 
to be worthless, men who take money 
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for shares in mining property with 
not the least intention of using that 
money to develop the _ property. 
Some of these men have already ex- 
posed themselves. Others will reach 
the end of their ropes soon, and 
everybody hopes that those same 
ropes will hang them as high as 
Haman. What is to be said about 
these men? Only that one of the 
fundamental principles of society is, 
that there shall always be dupes, 
and swindlers to catch them. 

What about the other side of it 
—the value of Goldfield mining 
property ? A correspondent of the 
largest business paper in New York 
estimates the total production of 
the Goldfield district to the end of 
1906, a period of about three years, 
at not less than $20,000,000. A 
single mine has paid in dividends in 
two years over $800,000, an $80,000 
reserve is kept in its treasury, and it 
has $3,000,000 of ore reserves in 
sight. Its owners bought it for $75, 
ooo, but paid only $5000 down. 
The rest of the purchase price they 














GOLD SACKED FOR SHIPMENT 


This ore was taken from the Red Top Mine, one of the properties included in the recent merger 


took out of the mine itself. In De- 
cember last one mine produced $2, 
000,000, another $60,000, another 
$30,000, another $300,000, another 
$150,000, and still another $137,000. 

It is true that, up to the present 
time, most of the mines have been 
operated by lessees. This does not 
make for the conservative develop- 
ment of the properties, as the les- 
sees’ aim is to get out as much ore 
as possible before their leases expire. 


The lessee cares nothing for the 
future development of the mine. 


But most of the leases on the most 
valuable properties have expired, or 
will expire very soon, and plans are 
under way for a far-sighted develop- 
ment of the workings. 


The muck-raker has his uses. There 
are rascals at Goldfield: let him de- 
nounce them. There are also in 


the Goldfield district a considerable 
number of mines—mines with gold 
in them—gold in very large quantities. 
Let the muck-raker not deny it. 

But really Goldfield itself is vastly 


more amusing than the mines to 
which it owes its existence. You 
usually get into town late at night, 
after loafing all day long through 
the monotonous Nevada desert in a 
sardine box that the railroad company 
calls a Pullman. It is perhaps lucky 
that it is dark when you get there, for, 
unless you are a person of unusual 
determination, you might conceivably 
decline to alight in Goldfield if you 
could see it. 

Nothing but the prospect of gold, 
and a good deal of it, would induce 
any thoroughly civilized person to 
spend any great length of time in 
this magic-born town. As I write 
these lines, there are probably about 
12,000 persons in it—the townspeople 
lay claim to 15,000. Whatever the 
actual number, it is at present the 
largest town in the State. Three 
years ago there was nothing there but 
sage-brush, alkali dust, and coyotes. 
The sage-brush and the dust are 
still there, but the coyotes have 
retired to the hills. To Goldfield 
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THE NIXON BLOCK, MAIN STREET 


The first Stock Exchange in Goldfield is in the basement of this building 


and her sister mining-camps_ the 
State of Nevada owes the fact that 
its population has doubled within 
six years. You could lose New 
England in Nevada, but when the 
last census was taken less than 50,000 
persons lived in it—a smaller popu- 
lation than that of Brockton, the 
Massachusetts shoe city. 

Ten years ago there was good reason 
to fear that before long there would n’t 
be enough people in the State to 
support the government of the com- 
monwealth. But the new mining 
boom has changed all that, and to-day 
Nevada has a population almost equal 
to that of Albany when the Legis- 
lature is in session. 

Goldfield has grown far too fast 
for its clothes. It is for the most 
part an aggregation of heterogeneous 
shacks, portable cottages, and tents. 
It has a principal street, however— 
they call it Main Street —along which 
the principal business of the place is 
done. Facing this street are perhaps 
four buildings, two or three stories 
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high, that are built of soft Nevada 
stone. There are also two or three 
wooden churches and a schoolhouse. 
With these exceptions the archi- 
tecture of the place is largely di- 
aphanous. Its ethereal quality is 
excellently indicated by a_ phrase 
employed by the local daily newspaper 
which in describing a fire remarked: 


For a time there was danger that the 
conflagration would become general, but 
willing hands soon bore adjoining struc- 
tures to places of safety. 


There was some attempt to lay 
out a few of the streets geometrically, 
but if you leave the few wooden side- 
walks you wade through alkali dust; 
and away from the centre of the 
town the streets meander with all 
the casual uncertainty of the cows 
that seem to have laid them out. 
Not that there are any cows in 
Goldfield; far from it. The town has 
what, in its abounding optimism, it 
describes as milk. It comes from 
Bishop, California; but about the best 











‘* RAILROAD DAY” 


A group of ladies who took part in the celebration of the arrival of the first train at Goldfield 


one can say for it is that it is a 
fluid, and will not distress the weakest 
stomach. 

But the houses themselves, with a 
few lordly exceptions, are tenuous 
affairs, with paper-thin walls, almost 
transparent partitions, and, very often, 
canvas roofs. Only the aristocrats 
have cellars. Last year a blizzard 
howled across the desert, and the 
thermometer was much depressed. 
Not a pound of coal could be bought 
at any price. The last recorded sale 
had been made at the rate of $80 a 
ton. Wood was quoted at $60 a 
cord, for a tree is an exotic at Gold- 
field. Is it cause for wonder that a 
local poet at that time delivered 
himself of this lament? 


THe Mrner’s CHRISTMAS 
The wind blew shrill; the miner woke, 
And struck a match to get a smoke. 
The door, unhinged, let in the blast 
That chilled his marrow as it passed: 
And sharply smote the sand and sleet 
Upon his large, protruding feet. 


Cold were those feet; he tucked them in 
And drew his knees up to his chin. 
“Don’t it beat Hell!” he said in pain— 
Then lay him down to sleep again. 


Goldfield could not begin to house 
the hundreds that poured in daily 
throughout the winter. Lumber could 
not be had to build more houses, 
the ‘‘ hotels’’ were packed to the 
roofs, the guests often slept three in 
a bed—and very gratefully, too. To 
add to the misery, the Goldfield Hotel, 
the biggest hostelry in the place, 
caught fire and burned to the ground. 
In three-quarters of an hour there 
was nothing left of it but ashes. In 
this emergency the saloons became 
lodging-houses. The saloons of Gold- 
field have no keys; and they are nev- 
erclosed. Within them two hundred 
men tend bar, and one hundred and 
fifty preside over various games of 
chance. I counted ninety-four men 
asleep one night on the floors of five 
saloons, amid surroundings that ought 
not to be described. 
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ONE OF GOLDFIELD’S MORE SUMPTUOUS RESIDENCES 


Is it to be wondered that these 
men died like flies? Pneumonia was 
the scourge that carried them off. 
Two or three of them were shipped 
out of town every day. The rest had 
no friends and were “‘planted”’ in 
the dreariest cemetery in the world, 
with little more consideration or 
ceremony than would be accorded to 
dead cattle. 

Goldfield has two cemeteries. One 
of these contains about two hundred 
graves and is located almost in the 
heart of the town. Like almost 
everything else in the place, it just 
‘“ grew there.” It got its start in 
a curious way. The first man who 
died in Goldfield came to his end 
as many do in a mining camp—sud- 
denly. He had no friends, and a 
committee appointed itself to bury 
him. They chose a spot some distance 
from the town and gave $5 to an 
unemployed man to dig the grave. 
But they paid him’ too soon. He 
employed the $5 for the purpose of 
internal irrigation. Then, being too 
weary to walk to the spot selected, he 
dug the grave right where he happened 
to be when languor overtook him. 
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“Of course,’ a member of the 
burial committee told me, ‘‘we was 
some mad when we see ‘what Jake 
had done; but nobody had time to 
bother about it, so we planted the 
stranger right there. That was how 
the first graveyard started.” 

Fire is the constant menace of the 
camp. Everybody knows that if a 
blaze got started up to windward of 
the town when one of those desert 
gales was blowing, not all the fire 
departments in the West could stop 
it. And that is why a fire alarm 
will empty every house in Goldfield 
with marvellous speed. 

There are private bath-tubs in the 
place, to say nothing of those in the 
barber-shops ; but their possessors 
are regarded as sybarites. When the 
first one came to town it was proposed 
to form a parade, call out the town 
band, and go down to the station to 
escort it to its future residence. 
The only thing that blocked this pro- 
gramme was the fact that at that 
time there was n’t any band. When 
it was subsequently discovered that 
the owner of the tub proposed to use 
it as a coal bin, the town felt 
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“WILLING HANDS 


” 


MOVING HOUSES 


An Incident of the fire in which the principal hotel in Goldfield was destroyed in less than an hour 


better. But times and 
change. 

Goldfield complains bitterly about 
its post-office, and with much reason. 
It does more than enough business 
for an office that should rank as 
first-class, but it cannot get into the 
first-class because the town has no 
city charter. In November last the 
postal receipts were $12,645.01. In 
the preceding November they were 
only $1535. In the bitterest of the 
winter weather three lines of people 
used to stand waiting in front of the 
delivery windows. These lines ex- 
tended clear out into the wind-swept 
street, and it took three-quarters of 
an hour to reach the windows. 

One man emerged from the crush 
after such a frosty, shivery, pneu- 
monia-breeding wait, with a letter 
in his hand. Eagerly he tore it open. 
It was from the local undertaker, 
informing him that, should he be so 
unfortunate as to die, his remains 
could be promptly looked after. 
The recipient of the letter had some- 
thing of a local reputation for ora- 
tory, but his performance on this 


manners 


occasion is said to have exceeded 
anything he had previously accom- 
plished. 

Bayard Taylor wrote that in the 
gold town of Sonora he paid $11 a day 
for the board of himself and his mule— 
$4 for himself and $7 for the mule. 
Barley cost $1 a quart and grass $1 
a handful. Probably all the other 
Sonora prices mentioned exceeded the 
present Goldfield rates, but the Gold- 
field quotations on grass have seldom 
or never been beaten. 

An Eastern man who went to the 
camp more than a year ago built 
a house on the “‘ fashionable residential 
boulevard”’ known as Sundog Avenue. 
It was quite a house. It had a cellar. 
Also, one of those pioneer bath-tubs 
came to it. And when the wind blew, 
as it usually does in Goldfield, not all 
of it got in. 

When the tenderfoot’s house was 
nearly done, it occurred to him that 
he would beautify its surroundings. 
There were no trees in Goldfield, 
except at the Palm Restaurant, which 
boasts half a dozen papier-maché 
rubber-plants in tubs; and the 
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CELEBRATING THE FIRST BIRTH IN GOLDFIELD 


tenderfoot doubted that elms or 
maples like those that sheltered the 
New England house where he was 
born would grow successfully in 
Nevada. But he made up his mind 
that at all events he would have a 








lawn. He sent for clover seed—bar- 
rels of it,—and for fertilizer—bags 
of it. Then he hired a man at $5 


a day to build a lawn and make it 
grow. 

Most of the Goldfield water comes 
from artesian wells, and all of it 
is alkaline, like the soil from which 
it is drawn. Moreover, it costs more 
than beer. But the hired man was 
diligent. He planted all the clover 
seed. -_He was prodigal with the 
water. People used to walk miles to 
see him throw it around. And he 
did not spare the fertilizer. But 
when the Nevada wind blows, it 
piles up the alkali dust, and when 
the sun of a Nevada summer shines, 
it scorches like a prairie fire. 

There were a good many symptoms 
of grass, and the heart of the tender- 
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foot was often cheered by them; but 
at the end of the summer his lawn 
consisted of just two healthy blades 
of grass, and they stood lonely, 
isolated, widely severed, in solitary 
grandeur. 

Then the tenderfoot discharged 
his hired man, got out his receipted 
bills, took pencil and paper and 
began to figure. At the end of 
fifteen minutes’ work he had calcu- 
lated that those two blades of grass 
had cost him a trifle more than $1000, 
or over $500 apiece. 

‘*Anyhow,”’ said he to sympathiz- 
ing friends, “it ’s the only lawn in 
Goldfield.” 

But he didn’t send for a lawn- 
mower. 

A good many fortunes, large and 
small, have been made in Goldfield, 
most of them within a year. A large 
majority of them, of course, have 
been made in stock speculation. 
The jump in the prices of shares in a 
score of companies has been enor- 
mous. A glance at a few of them will 




















A GOLDFIELD TEAM STARTING FOR GREENWATER, CAL, 


explain where the fortunes came 
from. In eleven months, between 
Jan. 1 and Dec. 1, 1906, Mohawk 
leaped from 28 cents to $18; Jumbo 
Extension from 19 cents to $1.55; 
Red Top from $1.32 to $4; Great Bend 
from 35 cents to $1.28; Silver Pick 
from 13 cents to $2.06; Jumbo from 
94 cents to $4; Florence from $2.50 
to $5; Daisy from 26 cents to $1.65; 
and Booth from rs cents to $1.20. 

The mines whose shares have 
made the biggest jumps are those in 
which large deposits of very valuable 
ore have been found. Others have 
gone up merely because they adjoin 
already demonstrated mines whose 
rich veins are supposed to run into 
their limits. 

No man in Goldfield has profited 
so largely in the last year as George 
Wingfield, the largest owner of Mo- 
hawk stock; and it is an illuminating 
commentary on the uncertainty of 
mining that less than a year ago 


among his chief assets was a large block 
of Mohawk worth thirty cents a share. 
Then came the big ‘“‘strike,” and 
before long Mohawk had leaped to 
$20, and has never since fallen below 
$16.50. To-day Wingfield’s fortune is 
conservatively estimated at $15,000, 
ooo, and nobody knows how much 
larger it maybe. 

George Wingfield is the son of a 
cattleman, and has himself ridden 
ranges in Nevada. Soon after Tono- 
pah became a mining centre he drifted 
in there, and when the first “‘strike”’ 
was made at Goldfield, thirty-seven 
miles away, he located a few claims, 
but he lacked the capital necessary to 
work them, and so leased most of 
them to others. The lessees struck 
rich ore and Wingfield was a made 
man. Shrewd, keen, and clever, this 
young millionaire is a power in Gold- 
field to-day, where he has a reputation 
for honesty that many a Wall Street 
financier might well envy. His bare 
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word is good enough for anybody in 
Goldfield. 

United States Senator George S. 
Nixon is Wingfield’s partner, and 
with him put through the recent 
$50,000,000 merger of Goldfield min- 
ing properties. Senator Nixon, a 
banker, lent Wingfield money with- 
out security, years ago, when he 
needed it badly. It is said in the 
camp that Wingfield never forgets a 
friend or an enemy. Certainly he did 
not forget the Senator, for the latter 
was the first man with whom he 
shared his luck when fortune came 
his way, and they have been allies 
ever since. 

James R. Davis tame to Goldfield 
without capital: to-day he is worth 
at least $2,500,000. When he first 
went back to his home at Minneapolis, 
Kansas, he said nothing about his 
success. That is his way. In a day 
or two business telegrams began to 
pour in on him. They follow all big 
mining operators wherever they go. 
But the people of Minneapolis did n't 
know that Davis was a big mining 
operator. When they discovered it, 
he went back to Goldfield. ‘‘I wasn’t 
going to stay around there to be 
stared at,”’ he said. 

Henry Weber’s arrival in Tonopah 
was accomplished at the expense of 
the Tonopah and Goldfield Railroad 
Company, which involuntarily gave 
him a free ride into town on one 
of its commodious freight-car trucks. 
From there he walked to Goldfield. 
Last fall he sold his share of the Great 
Bend Extension for $1,250,000. He 
has invested a part of the proceeds 
in mines at Wonder, and rides thither 
daily in a specially constructed auto- 


mobile that hurls him over the 
desert at the rate of 60 miles an 
hour. 


Charles D. Taylor is worth over 
a million dollars: his partner, Walter 
Williams, is rated at as much more. 
A. D. Myers and his partner, Murphy, 
have run from zero to $2,c00,000 in 
three years. 


One could enumerate instances 
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the 
last year and a half everybody in 
Goldfield has speculated in mining 
stocks, few have lost anything, and 
many have profited largely, all the 
way from washerwomen up to United 


of this sort indefinitely. For 


States Senators and Governors of 
States. The losers, of course, are 
persons who, later and at a distance, 
have credulously swallowed flaunt- 
ing recommendations of stocks whose 
real value they had no means of 
knowing. 

But crude, overgrown, inverte- 
brate as Goldfield is, it is yet modern. 
No longer, as in the days of Cripple 
Creek’s youth, does the bad man 
rule the mining-camp. He isin Gold- 
field, to be sure, but he keeps in the 
background, deals faro, tends bar, 
spins the frictionless roulette wheel. 
He boasts no more of the notches on 
his gun. 

The rulers of Goldfield to-day are 
for the most part quiet, reserved, 
unassuming men, businesslike, sys- 
tematic, and reliable. Hundreds of 
them are from the East, and a good 
many of them could show college 
diplomas if they wished, while many 
others are graduates of various schools 
of mines or other scientific institu- 
tions. 

Goldfield has no organized govern- 
ment, and as a matter of fact is 
practically ruled from the Montezuma 
Club, whose rooms just above the 
Brown Palace saloon are one of the 
few comfortable places in the camp. 
Here the leading spirits of the town 
congregate late in the afternoon or 
evening, and here are laid most of 
the plans that are of importance to 
Goldfield as a town. 

Before the spring has fairly broken, 
the Legislature of Nevada will have 
granted to Goldfield a city charter and 
will have made it also the seat of the 
county of Esmeralda. But until 
then Goldfield will behave, as it 
always has behaved, during its three 
years of life, because it is very busy 
and because the day of the profes- 
sional bad man has gone forever. 
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@yi T has always seemed 
mi to me a pity that 
nearly all of the 
people one meets 
walking in New 
York are going 
somewhere. I 
mean they have 
some definite destination. Thus 
they lose the rare delight, that 
all too little known pleasure of a 
desultory stroll through the city 
streets. For myself, I know of no 
greater joy than an aimless ramble 
along the crowded metropolitan 
thoroughfares. Nor does ramble im- 
ply, as some might mistakenly sup- 
pose, a slow, dawdling gait. Not 
at all; the atmosphere of the city 
itself inspires a brisk, steady jog- 
trot; but the impression of a ramble 
is inevitable if the jog-trot have no 
intended goal. 

I am a country woman,—that is, 
I live in a suburban town; but it is 
quite near enough to the metropolis 
for us to consider ourselves near- 
New Yorkers. And Myrtlemead is 











a dear little worth-while place in its 
own way. We have a €urrent Cul- 
ture Club and a Carnegie Library, 
and several of us have telephones. 
I am not a member of the Club, but 
that must not be considered as 
any disparagement of my culture—or, 
rather, of my capacity for assimi- 
lating culture (for the Club’s aim is 
the disbursement of that desirable 
commodity). On the contrary, I 
was among the first invited to be- 
long to it. 

“You must be a member, Miss 
Emmins,’’ said the vivacious young 
thing who called to lay the matter 
before me, “‘because you have so 
much temperament.” 

This word was little used in Myrtle- 
mead at that time (although, since, 
it has become as plenty as black- 
berries), and I simply said ‘“‘ What!”’ 
in amazement. 

“Oh! yes, you have,”’ she twittered, 
“and you create an atmosphere. 
Don’t attempt to deny it,—you 
know you do create an atmosphere.”’ 
This was too much. I didn’t join 
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the Club, although I occasionally 
look in on them at their cultured 


tea hour, which follows the more 
intellectual part of their programme. 
As they have delicious chicken- 
® 
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budding in the parks, daffodils and 
tulips are blooming riotously on the 
street-corners, while hyacinths and 
lilacs blossom along the curb. A 
pearl-colored cloud is poised in that 
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salad and hot rolls and coffee, I 
find their culture rather comforting 
than otherwise. 

Living so near New York, I find 
it convenient to run in to the city 
whenever I hear it calling. 

In the spring its calls are especial- 
ly urgent. I know popular sympathy 
leans toward springtime in the 
country, but for my part, as soon as 
March has blown itself away, and 
April comes whirling along the cleared 
path of the year, I hurry to keep 
my annual appointment to meet 
Spring in New York. The trees are 


intense blue just above the Flatiron 
Building, and the pretty city girls 
smile as they prank along in their 
smart spring costumes behind their 
violet mows. The birds twitter with 
a sophisticated chirp, and the street- 
pianos respond with a brisk sharp- 
ness of tune and time. The very 
air is full of an urban ozone, that is 
quite different from the romantic 
lassitude of spring in the country. 

Of course, all this is a matter 
of individual taste. I prefer walking 
in dainty boots, along a clean city 
pavement, while another equally 
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sound mind might vote for common- 
sense shoes and a rough country road. 

And so, as I, Emily Emmins, 
spinster, have the full courage of my 
own convictions, I found myself one 
crisp April morning walking happily 
along the lower portion of Broadway. 
Impulse urged me on toward the 
Battery, but, as often happens, my 
impulse was side-tracked. And all 
because of a woman’s smiling face. 
I was passing the offices of the various 
steamship companies, and I saw, com- 
ing down the steps of one of them, 
a young woman whose countenance 
was positively glorified with joy. I 
could n’t resist a second glance at her, 
and I saw that both her hands were 
filled with circulars and booklets. 

It required no clairvoyance to 
understand the situation; she had 
jnst bought her first ticket to Europe, 
and it was the glorious achievement 
of a lifelong desire. I knew, as well 
as if she had told me, how she had 
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planned and economized for it, and 
probably studied all sorts of text- 











LILACS BLOSSOM 


ALONG THE CURB 


books that she might properly enjoy 
her trip, and make it an education 
as well as a pleasure. And as [| 


_ looked at the gay-colored pamphlets 


she clutched, I was moved to go 
in and acquire a few for myself. 

With Emily Emmins, to incline 
is to proceed; so I stepped blithely 
into the big, light office and re- 
quested booklets. They were be- 
stowed on me in large numbers, the 
affable clerk was most polite, and,— 
well, I’m sure I don’t know how it 
happened, but the first thing I knew 
I was paying a deposit on my return 
ticket to Liverpool. 

I may as well confess, at the out- 


set, that I am of a chameleonic 
nature. I not only take color from 


my surroundings, but reflect manners 
and customs as accurately and easily 
as a mirror. And so, in that great, 
business-like office, with its maps 
and charts and time-tables and 
steamer plans, the only possible thing 
to do seemed to be to buy my ticket, 
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and I did so. But I freely admit it 


was entirely the influence of the 
ocean-going surroundings that made 
the deed seem to me a casual and 
natural one. No sooner had I re- 
gained the street, with its spring 
air and stone pavement, than I 
realized I had done something un- 
usual and perhaps ill-advised. How- 
ever, a chameleonic nature implies 
an ability to accept a situation, and 
after one jostled moment, I walked 
uptown, planning as I went. 

Two days later the postman 
brought me an unusually large budget 
of mail. The first letter I opened 
caused me some surprise, and a 
mild amusement. It began, quite 
cosily: 


Miss Emity EmmMIns. 

Dear Madam: Learning that you in- 
tend sailing from New York in the near 
future, I take the liberty of calling your 
attention to the Hotel Xantippe as a most 
desirable stopping place during your stay 
in this city. 


The letter went on to detail the 
advantages and charms of the hotel, 
and gave a complete list of rates, 
which, for the comforts and luxuries 
promised, seemed reasonable indeed! 
But how in the world did the urbane 
proprietor of the Hotel Xantippe 
know that I contemplated a trip 
abroad? I had n’t yet divulged my 
secret to my fellow-residents of 
Myrtlemead, and how an utter stran- 
ger could learn of it, was a puzzle to 
me. But the other letters were 
equally amazing. One from a dry- 
goods emporium besought me to 
inspect their wares before going 
abroad to buy. Another begged 
me to purchase their shoes, and gave 
fearful warnings of the shortcomings 
of English footgear. Another, and 
perhaps the most flattering, requested 
the honor of taking my photograph 
before I sailed. But one and all 
seemed not only cognizant of my 
recently formed plans, but entirely 
approved of them, and earnestly 
desired to assist me in carrying them 
out. 

With my willingness to accept a 
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situation, I at once assumed that 
somehow the news of my intended 
departure had crept into one or other 
of the New York daily papers. I 
could n’t understand why this should 
be, but surely the only possible ex- 
planation was my own prominence 
in the public eye. This, I placidly 
admitted to myself, was surprising, 
but gratifying. To be sure, I had 
written a few nondescript verses, 
and an occasional paper on some 
foolish thing as a fine art, but I had 
not reached the point where my name 
was mentioned among “What Our 
Authors are Saying and Doing.” 

However—alas for my vainglory! 
—a neighbor soon explained to me, 
that all up-to-date business firms 
procure lists of those who have bought 
steamship tickets, and send circular 
letters to each address. This was 
indeed a blow to my vanity, but 
so interesting were the letters which 
continued to pour in that I cared 
little for the reason of their sending. 
They pleased me mightily, because 
of their patronizing attitude, treating 
me as if I were either Josiah Allen’s 
wife or a Choctaw Indian. Invari- 
ably they assumed I had never been 
in the metropolis before, and would 
prove exceeding ignorant of its ways. 
Nor were they entirely mistaken. 

One elaborate circular set forth 
the wonders of the city as viewed 
from the ‘‘Seeing (or Touring) New 
York Motor-Coach.’”’ Now I had 
passed these great arks hundreds 
of times, but it had never occurred 
to me to enter one. And yet, so 
great is my susceptibility to sug- 
gestion, that I determined to take 
the trip before leaving my native 
land. 

Another letter left me hesitating 
as to whether my proposed journey 
was advisable after all. This letter 
was from the Elsinore Travel Bureau, 
and explained how by the purchase 
of a new-fangled stereoscope and 
innumerable sets of ‘‘views,’’ one 
could get far more satisfaction out 
of a European trip by staying at 
home than by going abroad. ‘So 
real are the scenes,’’ the circular 
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factors received my humble apology 
for possessing a rug of my own, and 
walked away with their plaids in their 


assured me, “that one involuntarily 
stretches out a hand to grasp what 
isn’t there.” Surely, realism need 





THEY WALKED AWAY WITH THEIR PLAIDS IN THEIR ARMS AND THEIR HEADS IN THE AIR 





go no farther than that; yet some 
over-exacting people might demand 
that the grasped-for thing should 
be there. 

At least, that’s the way I felt 
about it; and besides, now that all 
Myrtlemead was stirred up over my 
going to Europe. I could n’t decently 
abandon my project. That’s one 
of the delightful annoyances of life 
in a country village. Everybody be- 
longs to everybody else, and your 
neighbors have a perfect right to 
be as interferingly helpful as they 
choose. My house was besieged by 
what I came to call the noble army 
of starters, for the kind-hearted ones 
brought me every imaginable help 
or hindrance to an ocean voyage. 

I had already bought myself a 
steamer rug, whose soft bright colors 
and silky texture delighted my soul; 
but none the less were steamer rugs 
brought me by dozens, as intended 
loans. It was with a slight air of 
resentment that my would-be bene- 


arms and their heads in the air. 
Then came one who earnestly advised 
me not to take my lovely, silky rug 
as it was sure to be ruined on the 
steamer, and after that to be devoured 
by moths during its summer in a 
steamer trunk. The best plan, she 
informed me, was to hire a rug from 
the steamship company, as I would 
hire my deck-chair, and leave my 
own rug at home, to be used as a 
couchrobe. Being amiable by nature 
I agreed to this plan. Next came 
a neighbor who, having heard that I 
had concluded to hire a rug on the 
steamer, asked to borrow mine to 
take with her on a lake trip. Of 
course I lent it to her, but a few 
weeks later, when I tried to cuddle 
into one of the small harsh rugs that 
the steamship company provides, I al- 
most regretted my amiability. 

Then came friends with cushions — 
large, small, and double-jointed. Also, 
they brought air-pillows, and water- 
pillows, and patent contrivances for 
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comfort, that were numerous and 
bulky, and adequately expressed their 
donors’ kind interest in my well- 
being at sea. Also came many sure 
and absolute remedies for sea-sickness, 
or preventives thereof. Had I taken 
them all with me, and had they made 
good their promise, not one of the 
cabin passengers, or the steerage, 
need have been ill for a moment. 
Interspersed among the more ma- 
terial gifts was much and various 
advice. 

This was easily remembered, for 
taken as a whole it included every 
possible way of doing anything. 
Said one: “Pack your trunks very 
tightly, for clothing carries much 
better that way.’’ Said another: 
‘““Pack your trunks very loosely; for 
then you will have room to bring 
home many purchases and yet declare 
at customs only the same number of 
trunks as you took with you from 
America.”” Said a third: ‘“‘Let me 
help you pack, for if a trunk is 
crammed too tightly or filled 
too loosely, it makes all sorts 
of trouble.”’ 

But, being amiable, I smiled 
pleasantly on all, agreed with 
each adviser, and held my 
peace. For, to me, prelimi- 
naries mattered little, and I 
knew that as soon as I was 
fairly at sea, or at least beyond 
the three-mile limit, I could 
make my own plans, and carry 
them out without let or hin- 
drance. 

My itinerary was, of course, 
arranged and rearranged for 
me, but usually the would-be 
arbiters of my destinations 
fell into such hot discussions 
among themselves that they 
quite forgot I was going away 
at all. But it mattered little 
to me whether they advised 
the Riviera by way of the 
North Cape, or the Italian 
lakes after the Cathedral tour; 
for my entire summer was ir- 
revocably planned in my own 
mind. No “‘touristing’’ for 
me. No darting through 
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Europe with a shirtwaist in a “‘suit”’ 
case, and a Baedeker in my other 
hand. 

No, my “tour of extended for- 
eign travel,’’ as our local news- 
paper persisted in calling it, was, 
on my part, an immutable resolve 
to go by the most direct route to 
London and remain there until 
the date of my return ticket to 
New York. This plan, being simple 
in the main, left me leisure to 
listen to my friends’ advices and 
recommendations. But, though I 
listened politely, I really paid little 
heed, and at last I sailed away 
with the advice, in a confused 
medley, drifting out of my memory. 

The only points that seemed to 
be impressed on my mind were, that 
in London parlance, ‘“‘Thank you”’ 
invariably means either ‘‘Yes”’ or 
“No”? (nobody seemed quite sure 


which), and that in England, one 
must 
lift. 


always call a telephone a 
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THE UNKNOWN ISLE 
By PIERRE DE COULEVAIN 


By special arrangement with the author, the following chapter is published in 
Putnam's Montuty before the appearance of the volume in the English language. 

It is now about eight years since Pierre de Coulevain’s first novel ‘* Noblesse Améri- 
caine,’’ appeared. It attracted the notice of some eminent French critics and won for 
its author an Academy prize. Some two years later ‘“‘Eve Victorieuse’’ was published 
and won still greater success: the Academy awarded another prize to the author. ‘Sur 
la Branche”’ is the third volume of this clever writer, and its fame is now world-wide. 
It has been published in six languages, and in France has reached its eighty-third 
“edition.’’ There is a noble and elevated philosophy running through the whole story, 
and the strong optimistic note has evidently appealed to many hearts, for the author 
has received the most touching letters of gratitude from all corners of the earth. In 
consequence of the great success of that book ‘‘L’Ile Inconnue”’ was awaited anxiously. 
The French edition has been published only a few months, yet it has already passed its 
sixty-third ‘‘edition.’’ The author has been fortunate enough to give it to the world at 
the right moment. A great international movement has led to an entente cordiale be- 
tween France and England, and these two nations, which know so little of each other, 
are studied by Pierre de Coulevain in ‘‘The Unknown Isle.’ It is written by a keen 
observer who loves both countries dearly, sees distinctly the faults and qualities of both, 





and realizes how truly the one is the complement of the other. 
“While writing this book,’’ says Pierre de Coulevain, ‘‘the two great nations have 
appeared before me as they really are, as two units of combat and progress in universal 


life, as two units of combat in the hands of God. 
working, not for themselves, but for the divine work of which they are a part. 


I have seen them struggling and 
I have 


seen the psychical currents which unite them, the incessant interchange of their forces, 


the far-reaching and yet different radiations from their different souls. 


been a fine one and I leave it regretfully.” 


VERY nation seems 
to me like a plant, 
of which the lower 
class is the root, 
the middle class 
the stem, and the 
upper class the 
flower. In the root 

the germ of its defects and of its 

qualities is found, the rough outline 
of its character. 

In England, it is the lower class 
that I specially love. The people of 
this class are strong, patient and kind, 
very virile and admirably prepared 
for the work of the pioneer. Their 
intelligence is neither keen nor 
brilliant, but sturdy, practical and 
with a capacity for organizing. Great 
forces are more easy to discipline 
than lesser ones. The people of the 
lower class obey laws and rules with 
all the more docility because they are 








The sight has 
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not obliged to obey. Two currents 
moderate their violent and primitive 
instincts. The first is the influence of 
the upper classes, the contact with 
gentlemen and ladies. The second is 
their own spirituality, for they have 
more spirituality than ideality. The 
Bible is an accumulator of great 
power, a sort of viaticum for these 
people, and a marvellous stay. They 
have, as yet, neither taste nor the 
artistic sense, but they possess, in a 
very high degree, comprehension of 
justice, of liberty, and pride of their 
individuality. This is indeed the 
great obstacle to the progress of 
socialism with them. ee 

For their country they have un- 
limited ambition, and no effort and no 
sacrifice would cost them too much in 
order to keep that in the foreground. 
They must have at their head the man 
who is the best born and of the high- 
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est rank. They would not be at all 
content to be represented by a man 
of the middle class. For the people, 
as indeed for the whole nation, the 
King incarnates the idea of country in 
the same way as the Union Jack; 
hence the people’s respect and loyal- 
ism. They have also, I fancy, the 
feeling that the King belongs to them 
individually, that he does the business 
of the country and consequently the 
business of the people. The filial 
sentiment they had for Queen Victoria 
was the most touching thing to see. 
The only country in which it is good 
to be a Queen or a horse is England, 
and in saying this I mean to pay a 
tribute to its loyalty and its humane- 
ness. 

There is a certain tendency in the 
masses towards the romantic, a great 
need of emotion. Thousands of brains 
are occupied in supplying them with 
artificial emotion, and they consume 
an alarming quantity of penny novels, 
their own special accumulators. Their 
intellectual nourishment is poor, but 
clean. 

As though they knew instinctively 
that birth and marriage are only 
sources of sorrow for them, these 
events are scarcely féted at all. On 
the other hand nothing is spared for 
funerals. : 

In England the man of the people 
accomplishes his task without any 
enthusiasm, but with a dogged per- 
severance. The consciousness of his 
strength and a generous instinct 
prompt him to aid the weak, and no 
one is more ready to give a helping 
hand. A great number, too, 


are drunken brutes who sink to the. 


gutter, who drag their families there 
with them and who will die there. 
There are more of these human 
wastrels in England than anywhere 
else. I have often stopped in front 
of these sleeping vagabonds, great fel- 
lows of six feet, with warm, swarthy 
complexion, and low forehead. This 
slumber of the vanquished revealed 
to me moral weakness and powerful 
animality. Some tones of light- 
colored skin were to be seen under 
the dirt and an expression of naif, 
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child-like kindliness persisted through 
their degradation. When I look at 
them my heart is always full of 
tenderness and pity. The Hooligan 
terrifies me less than the French 
Apache. In the former there is some- 
thing of the lion and in the latter 
something of the tiger. 

In the Unknown Isle the man of 
the people smokes a pipe, drinks gin, 
whiskey, and beer, and all this con- 
tributes to make him heavy and grave. 
He is more inclined to deliberate and 
does not reply to anything in a hare- 
brained way. Artifice is almost foreign 
to his character. He thinks it is only 
good for women. He likes to go 
straight to the bottom of things. 
His natural causticity and humoristic 
vein amuse me immensely. His philos- 
ophy, made up of common sense and 
irony, reminds one of that of Shake- 
speare, or to be just, that of Shake- 
speare comes in a direct line from 
him. . 

In England the woman of the lower 
class is inferior to the Frenchwoman. 
Her life is very much sadder. Her 
work is to supply number. When 
one sees her, haggard-looking and 
faded, at her wash-tub, surrounded 
by her little brood, one can no longer 
think of reproaching her for letting 
her husband go to work badly fed 
and badly clothed. Many of these 
women are brave creatures and one 
wonders how, with only two hands, 
they get through so much work. They 
have a right to the first place in 
the History of Human Martyrs. 

The English crowd is very much 
mixed and crossed, so that the Anglo- 
Saxon type is becoming more and 
more rare. Ugliness predominates, an 
ugliness that is often monkey-like, 
the nose and mouth betraying a great 
deal of animality. Here and there, 
however, one sees faces with pure 
features of perfect oval and a wonder- 
ful coloring, which seem to belong to 
a higher humanity. 

In France, the people have an en- 
tirely different temperament. They 
are feminine to the very marrow. 
Their higher faculties are more de- 
veloped, their character less formed. 
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They are wanting in initiative and in 
perseverance. They are both malle- 
able and indocile and are rebellious 
to discipline as no other people are. 
Their strength is uneven, because it 
is in the nerves rather than in the 
muscles, and, like children, they can 
be lured by words. They have more 
ideality than spirituality. The re- 
ligious sentiment is lacking in them. 
Their light minds, incapable of con- 
centration, could not mount towards 
God without the help of religion. 
When they have no religion they live 
and die in coarse indifference. In 
politics, their judgment has been 
systematically warped. The Head of 
the State whom they nominate them- 
selves (or at least they believe they 
do) has no prestige for them. They 
scarcely even take their hats off as he 
passes. One day, near the Elysée, I 
overheard a workman say, as he 
watched the President coming out of 
the Palace: ‘‘After all, he is only a 
bourgeois.’ The people will never 
associate this bourgeois with their 
country and their flag. There is 
nothing more to applaud, nothing to 
excite enthusiasm, and so they keep 
their cheers now for foreign sover- 
eigns. Did not Providence want to 
teach our people in this way to do 
without the splendor of processions, 
of royal pomp, of primitive acces- 
sories, in order to lead them to 
applaud the works and deeds of the 
man, instead of the man himself? Is 
this not a lesson that they are 
learning? 

The English people try to mount, 
to copy those above them. With us 
the people are free from snobbism. 
They, on the contrary, want to bring 
down to their level the people of the 
classes above them, and they cordially 
hate the bourgeois. . . . 

Individually our man of the people 
is interesting and very curious to 
study. Whether superior or inferior 
to his English brother I cannot tell, 
but he is different and very different. 
In the first place he is more a smoker 
of cigarettes than of the pipe. His 
drinks are more varied and lighter, 
giving him a different kind of strength 
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and a different kind of intoxication. 
He is a born loiterer, but his loitering 
often proves to be fertile. He works 
with less assiduity than the Britisher 
but with more care and taste. We 
see him stand back and put his head 
on one side and then the other whilst 
judging his work, no matter how 
humble it may be, and this gesture 
reveals the artist within him. 

He is, I believe, a better father and 
a better husband than the English- 
man—at any rate, he is more agree- 
able in these two qualities. He puts 
a certain refinement into his love and 
with him affection often subdues his 
animality. He is capable of deep af- 
fection for his gosses and for his bour- 
geoise as he calls his children and his 
wife. His bourgeotse! She is indeed 
an admirable creature. She always 
bears half, if not three quarters, of the 
burden of life and she protects the 
little brood and the home. Shrewd, 
valiant, and prudent, she exercises a 
very real influence over the decisions 
of her husband. He does not vote 
until he has ‘ ‘talked things over’ with 
her. She prides herself on turning 
her husband out well, on seeing him 
well dressed. The meals that she takes 
him to his place of work are most 
appetizing. Thanks to her there is no 
workman more comfortable than the 
French workman, and if it were not 
for alcoholism there would be none 
happier. With marvellous intuition 
she sometimes divines the vocation 
of one or other of her children, and 
at the price of a hundred sacrifices 
she puts him on the road to fortune, 
perhaps even to fame. Numbers of 
bourgeois are twice over the sons of 
their mother. The wife and daughter 
of our working class are great values 
for our country, and to its shame the 
laws do not protect them sufficiently. 
I cannot say that our working class is 
strong, patient and good, but I will 
say that it is wonderful. 

All classes of society produce refuse 
and dregs. In France the dregs of the 
lower strata are perhaps less thick 
than those of the same strata in 
England. They contain more fem- 
ininity, more subtle poisons, but also 
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valuable ferments. When they have 
been worked afresh by divine agents 
I do not doubt but that they will 
both give various resultants. 

It is certainly in the middle class, 
in the stem of the nation-plant, that 
the maximum of forces is found. In 
England and in France from the 
nodes of this stem spring three classes 
of individuals: the lower middle class, 
the middle class, and the upper middle 
class. 

In the lower middle class in Eng- 
land the wife does not, as arule, help 
her husband in his work. He must 
maintain her, according to Anglo- 
Saxon principles. If he cannot do this 
she feels humiliated. The worst of it 
is she is a very bad housekeeper. She 
is utterly ignorant of that art in which 
the Frenchwoman is past-mistress 
—namely, to do much with little. 
Growth is slower with our neighbors 
than with us. In this class the higher 
faculties are in the most embryonic 
stage. Snobbism, on the contrary, is 
getting more and more marked. 
People in this class are beginning to 
stand on tiptoes in order to see those 
above them and copy them. Follow- 
ing the example they thus see, a 
certain discipline of life is observed 
and an attempt is made to do the 
correct thing, such, for instance, as to 
make some change in dress for the 
evening meal, to go away for week 
ends, and to invite one’s friends to the 
house. This class too is beginning to 
feel the need of change of air. It 
belongs to a special sect in religion 
and takes pride in attending the 
church or chapel thereof. The Sab- 
bath day is strictly observed and the 
husband pompously attends divine 
worship dressed in a black coat and 
wearing a tall hat, whilst the wife puts 
on her best dress. Religion and poli- 
tics are the two principal subjects 
of conversation outside business. In 
short, the people of this class are 
very simple, very ignorant and very 
virtuous. 

The French lower middle class has 
not the same characteristics. It is 
more brilliant, more active, and more 
prosperous. The woman is the soul 
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of it. In this class she is truly the 
partner’of the man and she is often 
superior to him. In the provinces, 
while the husband is playing cards or 
sipping his absinthe she is attending 
to business, without any detriment to 
her household. She works eagerly for 
the sake of filling the stocking in which 
her daughters are to find their wed- 
ding dowry, her sons a nest egg, 
and often wealth, for in many cases 
she does actually fill the stocking. 

On this step of the social ladder 
we stand first as regards instruction. 
The children, who are urged on 
pitilessly with their studies, are more 
advanced than English children, more 
developed intellectually, but, as they 
are deprived of athletic sports, they 
are less vigorous and less hardy. 

The man of the lower middle class 
has no religious sentiment. He leaves 
church to his wife, even if he does 
not object to her attending it. On 
the other hand he is very keen about 
politics, and all the more so as he is 
aware that he has become an impor- 
tant factor in them. 

With its industry and its indefatig- 
able work this class enriches France. 
It produces, too, more intellectual 
values than the corresponding English 
class. Its homes are kept warm by 
affection and enlivened by natural 
wit and a great exuberance of life. 
It is here that the most virtue and 
real happiness exist. 

The keystone of England, as well 
as of France, is the middle class. 
The forces which come from the 
people and from the lower middle 
class, together with determined am- 
bition, accomplish marvels. Each of 
the two nations is making an effort 
and working eagerly. They both have 
their eyes fixed on the reward at the 
top of the greased pole. The Brit- 
ishers mount it with a slower but 
more regular movement than we do. 
In great material work they surpass 
us;in intellectual work we are superior 
to them. In England the mentality 
of this class is simple, strong, ad- 
mirably disciplined and cultured, full 
of prejudices, but philistine and 
bourgeots to asupreme degree. Besides 
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this, the people of this class are very 
religious, ambitious for respectabil- 
ity and consideration, and extremely 
snobbish. 

The younger generation has _for- 
tunately an existence of its own at 
present, and throws some brilliancy 
over this mediocrity. Between the 
generation of the parents and children 
an enormous leap has been made. 
The latter, by an unexpected bound, 
have escaped from a whole crowd 
of tiresome and out-of-date con- 
ventionalities. 

In the middle class in France there 
is more of the higher life, more in- 
tuition, less discipline, and less in- 
dividual initiative. Forces are not 
mustered as well asin England. The 
French middle class does not under- 
stand economizing time, but it knows 
how to economize money. The same 
narrowness of ideas is to be found as 
in Engiand, and the same Puritanism. 
In France the middle class is not 
snobbish, but ridiculously exclusive. 
On both sides of the Channel there 
is more religion and morality in this 
class than in the others. 


We are now at the extremity of 
the stem, the upper middle class. The 
sap has risen and mentalities have 
developed. Ambition and emulation 
have become more ardent and the 
struggle more severe. All have begun 
to want comfort, luxury, beauty. 
Political and worldly passions, a crowd 
of fresh elements have come into 
play. For the sake of arriving more 
quickly at the goal, every one has 
got rid of a quantity of scruples and 
sentiments, and honesty is reduced 
to a minimum. 

In England the effort is more par- 
ticularly in the direction of money 
and social position. In France there 
are more minds turned towards the 
ideal. Our neighbors make more 
material wealth and we more artistic 
wealth; we make more light gayety, 
and perhaps more happiness, too. 


The flower! We have now arrived 
at that. It has been very difficult to 
follow, even superficially, the mount- 
ingofthesap. I have felt, all the time, 
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without seeing the millionth part of 
it, the immensity of the labor of 
Nature and of man. This labor must 
necessarily end in the creation of an 
élite. All these forces put into activity 
must surely produce beings more re- 
fined, richer clothing, more luxurious 
abodes. The great accumulators of 
art and thought must have a place 
worthy of them; improved harmony 
therefore must surely be heard and 
understood. 

This human flower, composed of 
what in England is termed the upper 
ten thousand, is neither idle nor 
favorized. It has to restore to its 
stem and to its root the juices that it 
has received. It is subject to maladies, 
it has blemishes, its calyx contains 
more poisons and sorrows than any- 
one would imagine. 

This flower, which represents so- 
ciety, seems to me to be strangely 
variegated. It has petals of a rich, 
sombre color—the old aristocracy, 
the old middle-class provincial aris- 
tocracy; then it has startling petals, 
shaded in an extraordinary way— 
‘“smart "’ society in England and the 
new aristocracy in France. These 
shades are the effects of the epoch of 
transition through which we are now 
passing. 

In England the transition is marked 
by the marriage of the aristocracy 
with the upper middle class—a forced 
marriage if ever there was one,—and 
by the American invasion. 

Badly cultivated estates have year 
by year yielded less and less, the 
necessaries of life have considerably 
increased, and some of the English 
aristocracy have found themselves 
face to face with ruin. Some of them 
have been obliged to sell their country 
houses and estates to owners of 
freshly acquired wealth; others, more 
shrewd, have asked to be taken in 
tow by financiers and business men. 
Their request has been granted, but 
not gratuitously. The business men 
have given the impoverished grands 
Seigneurs an interest in their own 
speculations and have helped them 
to get rich. In return for this they 
have borrowed the prestige of the 
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aristocrats, put their names down as 
Members of their Committees, and 
have bound them morally and materi- 
ally to their own fortunes. Through 
them they have managed to get titles 
and to penetrate into society. All this 
has been like a certain French song: 


Donne moi de quoi que t’as, 
T’auras de quoi que j’ai. 


Then, too, dukes and lords have 
married the daughters of bankers and 
of manufacturers. Men of the middle 
class have entered the House of Lords, 
dynasties of baronets have been 
created, red and blue blood have 
mingled, and money, which is more 
powerful in England than in any 
other nation of Europe, has worked 
the fusion of the two rival races. The 
aristocracy has been saved but obliged 
to receive and to invite those who 
have saved it, so that it now some- 
what resembles a half-drowned man 
who is rescued, but condemned ever 
after to wear his life belt. This is all 
rather ugly. The foreign elements 
introduced by Nature into the English 
élite have created a fresh ebullition 
there, and completed the disaggre- 
gation commenced a long time ago. 
Good society had continued travelling 
in the family coach and had lost con- 
tact with the younger generations, 
the generations which took the train. 
Its prudery amused the whole world, 
its narrowness of ideas, its prejudices, 
and its Puritanism saturated the 
atmosphere of all England with ugli- 
ness and dulness. From this very 
dulness sprang smart society, in just 
the same way as mosquitoes come 
from stagnant water. 

The emancipated daughter is now 
burning, with wild joy, all that her 
parents and ancestors adored, and 
she evinces a decided taste for for- 
bidden fruit, for the most severely 
forbidden kind of fruit. 

At present everything is spoken 
of openly in England. The Divorce 
Court scandals are discussed in or- 
dinary conversation as well as the 
smaller every-day scandals. And such 
things are a hundred times more ugly 
and crude in English than in French. 
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Formerly the observance of the 
Sabbath was a subject of self-glori- 
fication; to-day people boast of not 
observing it. In the place of cant 
vice is vaunted because vice has now 
become smart. 

Modern society has a few curious 
feminine types: the turf woman, the 
athletic girl, and the bridge woman. 
The latter is a kind of névrosée who 
spends whole days with cards in her 
hands and often her nights too. She 
forgets the hours of meals and all 
her engagements. There is nothing 
but the rubber in her existence. She 
not only has dressmakers’ bills but 
gambling debts. Certain cheque books 
would show how she pays them. 
Those who study English society 
of our times will not be able to pass 
over in silence the evils of bridge. 
These evils are enormous and reveal 
an immoderate need and desire for 
money. 

The influence of these modern ways 
and customs is evident. From an 
excess of conventionalism, an excess 
of independence has been arrived at. 
Each person acts according to his or 
her own idea. Some people still cling 
to the past, holding on to it by an 
infinite number of small threads, 
which they have not dared to cut 
asunder, whilst others have severed 
all their cables. Social etiquette has 
become perfectly fantastic. In the 
same family, for instance, parents 
perhaps wear mourning for a relative, 
and their children consider themselves 
free to dispense with the obligation. 

Good society has been driven back 
to a secondary place, but it is still 
there. Without being aware of it, it 
is being worked upon by invisible 
forces and it will gradually enter into 
the modern movement. In the mean- 
time it serves as a counterpoise to 
the present. It is only fair to own, 
too, that under the influence of this 
new spirit the Unknown Isle has a 
more brilliant aspect, its atmosphere 
is less gray. 

As to the French aristocracy, half 
of it is still plunged in its hundred 
years’ sleep. The other half has 
entered into the modern amalgama- 
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tion, and this amalgamation forms a 
sort of new aristocracy which is our 
smart society. 

Poor noblemen marry either the 
wealthy daughters of the middle class 
or Americans. These women, coming 
from classes which have worked their 
way up, long for grandeur, luxury, 
amusements. Nature does not work 
miracles. She is a slow weaver and 
these new grandes dames are not yet 
ripe. This is scarcely to be wondered 
at. It is difficult at the Concours 
Hippique and at the Races to dis- 
tinguish them from the demi-mon- 
daines. 

The vulgarity which emanates from 
this ensemble of people and things is 
communicated by infiltrations to the 
intermediary strata, and we are losing 
more and more that good tone which 
was the characteristic of our country. 
just as in England, we have, side by 
side with these society people of the 
extreme type, high-minded and cul- 
tured men and women who act as 
living dykes and prevent a complete 
submergence. 

Thanks to our literature and to the 
demi-mondaines who are seen at all 
our public gatherings, we now have 
a reputation which we are far from 
deserving. The morality of the Anglo- 
Saxon race is more austere, purer 
than the morality of the Latin race, 
but its immorality is infinitely worse. 
In French immorality there is more 
froth than substance and in English 
immorality there is more substance 
than froth. 

However this may be, the amalga- 
mation of various classes, both with 
us and with our neighbors, does not 
fail to produce a great deal of scum 
and of foul scum. 

A Chinese proverb says that nations 
are like fish—they begin to go bad 
from the head downwards. If this 
be so England and France are in a 
very unsound state. Unsound they 
certainly are, but they both possess 
immense reserves of good forces, 
capable of asepticizing them morally. 
The most efficacious of these forces is 
assuredly the humanitarian current. 
Wherever that is most active, there is 
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more health, more power and more 
greatness. 

The American invasion seems to 
me to bea very fine illustration of this 
movement of the weaver’s shuttle, 
which I discern in everything. 

Towards the seventeenth century 
Providence, deeming that the English 
ant-hill was too crowded, drove away 
some swarms of individuals and 
guided them in the direction of Amer- 
ica. When once there they organized 
themselves afresh into a society, but 
with wider laws. They made roads, 
constructed bridges, and built cities 
on plans somewhat different from 
those of the mother-country. Thanks 
to unfettered activity and to the 
fertility of a virgin soil, they rapidly 
amassed enormous wealth. 

The Star of Liberty had attracted 
the fathers to the New World. The 
Star of Grandeur, Prestige and Tradi- 
tions brought their descendants back 
again to the Old World. The initial 
movement was given by the women. 
A good number among them set out 
with the fixed intention of winning 
for themselves certain distinctions 
which their democratic country could 
not offer them. They were armed with 
powerful weapons—namely, youth, 
beauty, money. Society’s worm-eaten 
doors could not long resist the assault 
of these women, and when once the 
latter were inside those doors they 
did not go out again. 

The grandsons and great-grandsons 
of those men who had crossed the 
ocean in sailing-boats and later on 
on the decks of packet-boats, started 
for the mother-isle on princely yachts, 
and arrived there as silver-, steel- or 
petroleum-kings, millionaires, and 
multi-millionaires. 

The contrast between this going 
away and the return seems to me 
marvellous. Mother England does 
not look upon it all with the same 
philosophy. She suffers when she 
sees American women occupying the 
old homes, and bearing the historic 
names which ought to have fallen to 
the lot of her own daughters. She 
bears American women a grudge for 
destroying the integrity of her race, 
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the purity of her language. She holds 
them responsible for the vulgarity 
which distresses her eyes and ears. 
She is above all humiliated to see 
Yankees influencing the City markets 
and holding in check England’s com- 
mercial power. She cannot forgive 
those States which are her issue and 
have nevertheless shaken off her yoke. 

On seeing English and American 
women together, one is surprised at 
the change that transplantation and 
mixed marriages can produce in a 
comparatively short time in individ- 
uals of the same race. These Anglo- 
Saxon half-sisters do not care much 
for each other and they understand 
each other still less. The elder sister, 
unconsciously perhaps, envies the 
younger one her chic, her brilliant 
beauty, her dainty hands and feet, 
her independence, and above all her 
dollars. The younger sister envies 
the elder one her distinction, her 
parchments, her traditions. The Eng- 
lish woman declares that the American 
woman is superficial, that she has no 
soul. The American woman jeers at 
the English woman’s prejudices, at 
her conjugal submission, her taste, her 
affectations. The sharp tone and the 
brusqueness of the American woman 
irritate the English woman and the 
former’s nasal voice gives the latter 
goose flesh. In spite of this curious 
antipathy they are destined to have 
considerable influence over each other. 

The American woman in England 
has success, both as a woman and as 
an heiress. She entered society like a 
whirlwind and took it, so to speak, 
by surprise, for her moment had 
come. To arrive at the right moment, 
what a trump card that is for any one! 
The Englishman soon fell under the 
charm of the American woman's 
beauty and elegance. She amuses 
him generally by her frank speech and 
her extraordinary theories. Her first 
care is to teach him that Adam was 
created solely to love and serve Eve. 
He had always believed just the 
contrary. She demands his homage, 
his attentions, she tyrannizes over 
him mercilessly and holds the sugar 
plum high above his head. He is 
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quite willing to agree that the treat- 
ment is good for him. This rough 
American flirtation gives him the 
sensation of struggle and is an agree- 
able change from the tender flirtations 
he had known hitherto. From the 
day, though, that the American 
woman puts her head into the con- 
jugal noose he tightens it after the 
fashion of the Old World and once 
more becomes lord and master. Noth- 
ing is left for the captive but to 
submit or to divorce. When once she 
has placed on her head the tiara of a 
peeress, she would not give it up 
again, even though it should become 
a tiara of thorns. 

Between Anglo-American husbands 
and wives, I have observed the same 
incomprehensions as in the Latin- 
American marriages. With the latter 
the difficulties are perhaps not so 
painful, as the Latin is less brutal in 
his selfishness. 

When once she is married, the 
American woman makes the most 
touching efforts to assimilate herself 
and even to Anglicize herself. Some 
of these women try to imitate the 
British demeanor, accent and‘ affec- 
tations. 

In her rdle as hostess in the English 
ancestral home the American woman 
is charming, delicious, but not grande 
dame. With her inferiors, her ser- 
vants, her tenants, she is either too 
generous or too mean, too familiar or 
too haughty. She does not under- 
stand them and they will never look 
upon her as anything but a foreigner. 

In spite of all this, Uncle Sam’s 
daughters are gaining ground daily. 
They are everywhere—at Court, in 
town, in the country. Their influence 
is becoming more and more obvious. 
Numbers of their phrases are now 
used in every-day conversation. They 
have brought about the increase of 
luxury and expenditure and have 
considerably accelerated the move- 
ment of the social whirlpool. Their 
impress can be discerned on a crowd 
of things. The aspect of London even 
has within the last few years been 
greatly Americanized, and it is a great 
pity. A handful of pretty millionaire 
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women has sufficed for affecting Old 
England. This is one of those traits 
of humor so frequent in the history 
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of nations and of individuals, which 
make the ideas of Providence so living 
for me. 


THE SHADOW OF A GREAT ROCK 


A NOoveEL 


By WILLIAM 


IX months’ were 
gone, and the train 
was faring west- 
ward, descending 
the long slope from 
the high plains into 
the rolling prairie 
of the valley of the 

Within that brief span a 








Missouri. 
lifetime had been crowded—a life- 
time of hardship and peril, a lifetime 


of courage and endurance, a life- 
time of purpose and accomplish- 
ment. Winter had shut them in at 
Green River, in the heart of the wil- 
derness, while the journey’s end was 
near in miles but impossibly remote 
through the snow-choked cafions of 
the mountains. There, worn with 
exposure and disheartened by the 
dull delay, they had grimly weathered 
it through, until inaction—bane of the 
man with the temper of the fighter— 
became unbearable. Long before the 
breaking of spring they had fought 
their way out, with days of unremit- 
ting toil, to the valley of the Great Salt 
Lake, where lay the market for the 
wagons’ cargoes’ turning then wearily 
upon the homeward way. 

Now, when the end was almost in 
sight, there rested upon the men 
none of the outward ecstasy of 
victory. They were too far spent for 
that. Two thousand miles afoot 
over plain and mountain had wrought 
the superb young bodies into wiry, 
lean thews and tough sinews, fit 
for endurance but not for ecstasy. 
Ragged they were, gaunt, dust-laden, 
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brown as Indians. New faces were 
in the line, here and there, replacing 
the dead. 

It was mid-April, and over the 
breadth of the land was the first 
faint flush and glamor of reawakening 
life—eternal fulfilment of the eternal 
promise. On the hill-breasts and in 
the sheltered hollows, where the 
mellow sunlight fell aslant, a light 
mist of green lay over the dead 
brown; the warm air was fragrant 
as the breath of a girl; the sky as 
limpid and brilliant as a jewel. The 
earliest of the migrant birds were 
already beginning their mating-songs. 
All the earth was quickening with the 
mighty mystery and miracle of resur- 
rection. 

But this wine of new life was slow 
to stir the hearts of the men, jaded and 
heavy with exhaustion. It was rest 
more than any rekindling, reviving 
magic, that they craved—rest and 
respite. 

To Mark, as he plodded dully on- 
ward day by day beside his oxen, it 
seemed that his longing for rest could 
never again be wholly satisfied. What 
had passed, in the long months, lay 
upon his body and mind with a 
weight that would not be shaken 
off. The elastic grace of wuncon- 
quered youth was gone from his 
step; his eyes were sunken, their 
eager fire abated to a feverish, dull 
glow; lines were furrowed deep upon 
his tanned face, that was shrunken 
and hollow, as though with hunger; 
his black hair hung in a thick mat, 
almost to his shoulders, its lustre 
dulled by sun and weather. His 
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strength was not lost or lessened, 
but it had become as the strength of 
seasoned oak and tempered steel, 
not that of living flesh and bone. 
Even the buoyant quality of his will 
was subdued, toned down to mere 
power of endurance instead of that 
lust for conquest he had cherished 
when first his feet were set upon the 
new soil. For he had tasted of con- 
quest and had found it of a strange 
savor. 

One night, when the men were 
stretched in their blankets and quiet 
had fallen upon the camp, he sat 
beside the mess fire, watching the ash 
gather over the embers, that seemed 
to be blinking drowsily and falling 
asleep, drawing their night’s cover- 
let about them. He was very tired, 
but wanted the will to go to his bed. 
He was not trying to think; it was 
no more than the listless revery of 
utter weariness that held him. 

The train had long since left the 
country of the hostile Sioux, and the 
tension of caution was relaxed, with 
only a man or two keeping sleepy 
watch over the grazing oxen. Save 
for these, Mark thought himself the 
only one awake about the camp; but 
presently Cannon came to the fire- 
side, half clothed, with a blanket 
over his broad shoulders. Despite 
his indomitable spirit, he had suf- 
fered with the rest; the months had 
been years as in their effect upon 
him; he was shaggy, hollow-eyed, 
worn. But as he sat down at Mark’s 
side, his bearded lips were smiling 
with the humor that nothing had 
been able to daunt. 

“Uneasy?” he asked. ‘So am I. 
I’ve been tossin’ for an hoor. I’m 
goin’ to set here till I fall over; then 
mebbe I ’ll sleep.” 

He stretched his huge limbs, trying 
to make himself comfortable, settling 
for a time into moody silence. 

‘Gettin’ close, boy,” he said after 


awhile. ‘‘It ‘ll seem good, won’t it? 
—mighty good! Say, I’ve been 
thinkin’: Are you goin’ to try it 
again?” 


‘‘Are you?’ Mark returned. 
“Tdunno. That ’s what I ’ve been 
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she 
Ttvs 
We ’ve made it 
an’ winnin’ is a bait I 


thinkin’ about. The widder, 
says we ain’t; but I dunno. 
been a great time. 
win, Mark; 
can’t help bitin’ on, somehow. 
Frick’s been figurin’ some. He was 
tellin’ me to-night that if we have 
any kind of luck with them furs 
bought at Green River an’ Laramie, 
we ‘ll clear up better than four to 
one on what we put into it. That 
ain’t so bad, for a first try, without 
no experience nor nothin’.”’ 

“Yes,” Mark said, listlessly, ‘‘ we ’ve 


won. But we ’ve paid the price.” 
‘““Ah, by God, that’s so!” Can- 
non cried, with profound feeling. ‘‘A 


terrible price. I can’t bear to think 
about it. Them poor boys! An’ 
life was so good—as good as it is to 
us. It seems like blood money, 
when you think about it that way. 
Them the Sioux got, an’ one at Green 
River, an’ the one that died at Salt 
Lake—By the Lord, Death has too 
big a rake-off ! ”’ 

Another silence fell between them, 
which Cannon was the first to break. 

‘“‘But that ain’tall, Mark. There’s 
another thing to think about. Some- 
body ’s got to do these jobs, an’ take 
all these chances. The country ain’t 
goin’ to be made by them that sets 
down an’ waits till things get easier. 
Somebody ’s got to be willin’ to do 
these first things. It’s goin’ to 
cost lives, spite of all we can do—as 
many lives as a war. Somebody’s 
got to give ’em. O, God!” He 
threw himself down upon the earth, 
flinging his mighty arms wide, as if 
baffled and helpless in the face of 
this master-tragedy whose author 
was Destiny. ‘‘I dunno,” he said 
again. ‘‘I can’t see through it. 
I ll have to think about it, good and 
hard. One way, I’d a damned sight 
rather not. But another way, some- 
how it kind o’ seems to call me.”’ 

He lay for a long time without 
moving, his big breast heaving now 
and again with a rugged sigh, as 
his thoughts groped for an answer 
to the world-old riddle. ‘‘Ain’t it 
funny?’ he said, by and by. ‘‘Men 
are curious critters. A man says to 
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himself, ‘I’m goin’ to do this or that, 
an’ it’s comin’ out this way or that 
way.’ But it don’t—not once in a 
hundred million times, if it’s any- 
thing real big an’ worth while. What 
I don’t understand is why we don’t 
all get plum discouraged an’ quit. 
What ’s the reason? Seems like meb- 
be the Almighty ’s pullin’ strings on 
us, don’t it? after all.” 

Lying as he was, he fell asleep 
presently, leaving Mark to himself. 
The vast, deep hollow of the night 
gave him a sense of complete isolation 
and loneliness. There were no near 
and familiar sounds that came to 
his ears, but only a far, faint murmur, 
the throbbing of the earth’s wondrous 
life-currents sweeping their appointed 
way—sound never stilled since life 
began. It was of a part with Can- 
non’s cry of the heart in its fathomless 
mystery; as he heard, his soul was 
oppressed by fear and by a great 
melancholy. Was it never to be 
given to him, he wondered, to know 
anything, even the least part, of 
life’s real meaning? As never before, 
he felt that he stood facing a dead 
wall, shutting the future away from 
his sight completely. Was the tair 
faith of youth to turn out, after all, 
no more than an ironical illusion, a 
cruel jest? ‘‘A man deserves what 
his strength can win for him,”’ he had 
said to Forrester once, believing it 
implicitly; but now the words came 
back to him like a mocking echo, 
empty and false; and close upon this 
he heard again Cannon’s saying: 
‘‘A man says to himself, ‘I’m goin’ 
to do this or that, an’ it’s goin’ to 
turn out this way or that way.’ 
But it don’t.”” In his moody de- 
jection, and in the light of what had 
befallen, he saw himself as no more 
than a puppet, doing a foolish dance 
for the idle amusement of the Fates. 

As always of late, when he would 
sit brooding thus, by and by the face 
of Dorothy took form before him, 
ethereal, exquisite, the misty eyes 
gazing fixedly into his with a look 
that was inscrutable—sad, accusing, 
but full of a shadowy, vague tender- 
ness. A spasm of pain contracted 
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his heart. Could it be true that she 
had passed out of his life? Would 
he never again set eyes upon her 
loveliness? Through all the dreary 
months, the memory of their parting, 
when her need was so great and his 
brutal passion so implacable, had 
recurred to him again and again; 
as he thought of it now, it filled him 
with the consciousness of a final and 
irreparable loss. His victory in the 
wilderness—the first real victory of his 
life and the beginning of his fortune— 
had become meaningless and vacant, 
since love was gone. His zest was dead. 
Though he hardily tried to face his 
future and to plan a use for himself, 
the effort was a wretched failure. 

Midnight came, bringing the brief 
stir of changing watch, and the fire 
was almost dead; but still he sat 
dreaming his ineffectual dreams, try- 
ing, with his utmost strength, to 
bring some clear shape out of the 
haunted shadows that shut him: in. 
But at the last he realized nothing 
but despair. He had won his victory, 
he had earned victory’s reward; 
but as he dwelt upon it he saw that 
it was pitifully cheap and tawdry, 
without love to glorify it. He lay 
down upon the ground, burying his 
head upon his arms. 

“*T loved her!’’ he breathed. ‘‘Oh, 
I loved her so!”’ Then, in helpless 
surrender: ‘‘God help me! I want 
her. She belongs to me.” 


Another week, and one warm, 
radiant noonday, as the train crept 
at its snail’s pace to the crest of one 
of the billowy hills, Cannon, walking 
by the lead wagon, flung his arms 
above his head, with a deep-throated 
cry, leaping about in a clumsy dance 


of joy. 

“Glory, glory, glory hallelujah!”’ 
he shouted. ‘‘Here she is! Omaha, 
Omaha!” 


The train halted, and the men ran 
forward from their places in the line, 
gathering about the capering giant, 
laughing, cheering, happy, their 
weary trials forgotten as they looked 
down upon the scattered cluster of 
cabins at the bottom of the hill-slope. 
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Peace lay over the wide valley, that 
was carpeted and festooned with the 
green of the bourgeoning spring, in 
infinite variety of hues and shadings; 
from rim to rim of the enclosing hills 
it was filled, flooded, with the liquid 
gold of the sunlight; the near woods 
resounded with a riot of bird-melodies; 
the thick tangles of undergrowths 
along the sides of the trail were 
jewelled with wild blossoms, peeping 
shyly out; the balmy air was rich 
with the incense of the mellow earth. 

‘“God’s country!’’ Cannon said, 
his deep voice resonant. ‘‘Oh, it's 
good!”’ 

Slowly they descended the hill and 
drew into the village, where the 
townsfolk were assembled in the 
streets to give them welcome and 
to get the news of the winter from 
the western trail. Frick’s care-worn 
face was beaming, as he felt the 
lifting of his load. 

‘““We ‘ll stay on this side to-night, 
boys,” he said. ‘‘There’s no hurry; 
we can go to the Bluffs in the morning. 
You care for your animals, and then 
keep as sober as you can.”’ 

When the needful tasks were done, 
Mark sought Frick. 

“I’m dead tired,” he said. ‘‘I’m 
going to wait here, for a day or so, 
till I can have some sleep. One of 
the boys will take my wagon across. 
I'll see you, over there, before the 
week ’s out.” 


“All right,’ Frick nodded. 
“You ’ve earned it. It’s been a 
hard trip. Take your time. I’ll 


try and have the business figured 
out, by the time you come, so we can 
make our settlement and talk things 
over.” 

Released, Mark went at once to the 
cabin he had built, in the last summer, 
on his claim. There was an air of 
abandonment about the place. The 
door had blown open, letting the 
winter’s snow drift in. The spring 
warmth seemed not to have found 
its way here, for the snow lay heaped 
upon the floor, and the stone fireplace 
was choked with it, giving to the room 
an oppressive chill. His tools were 
in a corner, as he had left them. He 
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shovelled the snow from the hearth 
and kindled a roaring fire of bark and 
deadfalls, then set to work to clear 
the drifts from the floor. Evening 
was upon him when his labor was 
done and the room made tidy. A 
wolfish hunger possessed him. Return- 
ing to the town, he brought coffee, 
bread and bacon, cooked his supper 
over the coals and ate his fill, taking 
a long time to it. When he had 
finished, he flung off his boots, 
wrapped a blanket about him and 
lay down upon the warm hearth- 
stones, where he fell at once into 
deep, dreamless sleep, waking only 
when the morning sun was high. 
The rivulet running near his cabin 
was still banked with snow in the 
sheltered hollow where the timber 
stood thick, and the water was icy- 
cold. Stripping to the skin, he 
splashed about in the stream until 
the shock of its bitter cold brought 
reaction, making his body glow. 
Plunging into a snow-bank, he rolled 
like a colt, coming out tingling to 
his finger-tips. He breakfasted as 
he had supped, ravenously; stretch- 
ing out again at once to sleep. 

All through the day he lay, drowsing 
and waking, drowsing and waking, 
turning lazily in his blanket, rising 
only when his fire fell low or when 
returning hunger prompted him with 
imperative call—full of a placid, 
animal content, his mind undis- 
turbed, basking in the warmth of 
life and strength that flowed into his 
every fibre. 

After his second breakfast, he 
went out upon the hills and through 
the woods, walking without aim or 
purpose but to feel the renewed 
vigor of his body, and to tire himself 
out, that he might enjoy again the 
pleasure of rest. For hours he kept 
to his sturdy exercise, turning home- 
ward only when the dusk began to 
fill the deeper hollows, and _ his 
muscles were cloyed with a delicious 
weariness. 

From a distance, he saw that his 
cabin door stood open, and that the 
room was bright with firelight, shining 
in a broad path over the threshold 
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and across the darkened earth. For- 
rester was there, awaiting his coming, 
sitting before the blaze cross-legged 
upon the floor. In his deep preoccu- 
pation he did not hear the approach- 
ing footsteps until Mark stood in the 
doorway; then he started to his feet, 
turning with outstretched hands. 

“*Mark, Mark!” he cried. For a 
little time he stood thus, his glance 
eagerly searching the man’s face. 
‘For Christ’s sake, Mark!” he said, 
as if in supplication. 

All hardness toward the boy passed 
from Mark’s heart. He put his 
strong arms about the young shoul- 
ders with the affection of a brother, 
and his deep laugh was like a caress. 
“Tt ’s all right, Jack,’’ he said gently. 
“Tt ’s got to be all right. We can’t 
afford to have it any other way. 
Lord, but I ’m glad to see you!”’ 

They sat together beside the fire, 
taking account of what the months 
had wrought. They had brought 
change to Forrester, no less than to 
Mark; he was thin and worn; his 
happy-go-lucky boyishness was gone, 
and he seemed older by five years 
than at the time of their parting, 
with a quiet, contained dignity and 
power of restraint that bespoke a 
ripened manhood. In the first mo- 
ments of their meeting, Mark saw 
the difference, wondering at its 
meaning. 

But he asked no intimate questions; 
understanding would come _ soon 
enough. For an hour they sat, 
while he told of what had befallen 
on the trail, and of the outcome of 
the enterprise. Forrester spoke but 
little; sometimes it was plain that 
he was not attending to what Mark 
said, while his thoughts were fixed 
upon something, invisible but to his 
brooding eyes, deep in the glowing 
heart of the coals. 

By and by Markarose. ‘‘Supper!’ 
he said briskly. ‘‘I’ve been for- 
getting. I’m near starving. Now 
you ’ve got to do the talking, and 
let me work. What ’s been happen- 
ing here? I haven't heard a word 
yet.” 

Forrester 


’ 


drew back into the 
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shadow at the side of the fireplace, 
leaning against the chimney-stones. 
One thought had been uppermost in 
the mind of each, but both had 
avoided it in speech. Now Forrester 
spoke as though with a courageous 
effort. 

‘*“She ’s here, Mark,” he = said, 
quietly. ‘‘At the Bluffs, I mean, 
She ’s been there ever since we came 
back.” 

Mark was bending over the fire, 
raking a bed of coals together. At 
the calm words he stood suddenly 
erect, feeling his every muscle drawing 
tense. 

‘*Here!”’ 
Jack? 


‘ 


sé 


he echoed. She ’s here, 
Why, what 

‘She ’s teaching school, over yon- 
der,’ Forrester said, with the same 
quiet. ‘‘She began it a little while 
after we got here. She meant to 
go back to her home, but she 
changed her mind and staid. I’ve 
been here too, all the time. She 
wanted the school, and I got it for 
her. I’ve done all I could, Mark.”’ 

‘‘And what—whatelse? Tell me!”’ 

Forrester shook his head. ‘‘That’s 
all. There ’s nothing more than that, 
that I know. You'll have to find 
out the rest for yourself.”’ 

A silence fell between them, while 
Mark went about his work mechani- 
cally, blundering, getting nothing 
done. His coffee boiled over on 
the fire; his bacon was burned to 
black chips; but he did not heed. 
Aftet a time, Forrester came to his 
side, laying his hands lightly upon 
the strong shoulders, looking fixedly 
into the perplexed eyes. 

‘‘Oh, Mark, Mark, you ’ve got to be 
good to her! Do you understand? 
No, I don’t believe you do; but 
you must. Whatever grace of soul 
you ’ve got you must show to her. 


You don’t know what she is. Why 
Mark, if you knew—Oh, what’s 
the use!’ He broke off with an 


abrupt gesture, turning away and 
beginning to pace back and forth 
across the dim-lit room, back and 
forth, back and forth, his head bent, 
his fine face working with the stress 
of his nervous excitement, Mark fol- 
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lowing him with intent, troubled gaze. 

“But, Jack—’’ be began; but 
Forrester stopped him with uplifted 
hand. 

‘*Don’t!”” he said. ‘‘I know what 
you re thinking. I’ve been her 
friend, as good a friend as I knew 
how to be; that’s all. You can put 
that out of your mind. If I had been 
fit—’’ He walked to the open door- 
way and stood for a moment looking 
out into the night, waiting for con- 
trol. When he turned to face Mark 
again, his lips were smiling, his eyes 
alight, as though his depth of feel- 
ing had been but a passing humor. 
“Tf the chi’ ‘s really father to the 
man,” he ia.ghed, ‘‘then my young 
father and I have an account to 
settle, for the things I’m incapable 
of. But friendship isn’t one of 
them, Mark. I’ve been her friend, 
and now I’m trying to be yours. 
You ‘ll have that to thank me for 
after a while. Go ahead with your 
supper; I want it, bad.” 

When the next dawn came, a 
spring rain was falling, warm and 
soft, cleansing and vitalizing, bringing 
a sense of Nature’s deathless calm. 
Toward noon the clouds passed and 
the sun shone with dazzling bril- 
liance; the perfumed breath of the 
woods and the earth was full of a 
sensuous languor. Again Mark 
bathed in the rivulet, ate his dinner 
with unabated appetite and set off 
for the ferry-landing. He was rested 
and refreshed. He must make his 
settlement with Frick and take a 
square look at his future, he told 
himself. Prolonged idleness was not 
his part. 

He found Frick elated over his 
careful tables of figures that spelled 
success. 

“Thirty-seven hundred and eighty 
dollars, Bailey,’ he said with quiet 
satisfaction. ‘‘Here’s your state- 
ment. Check it off, and see if it’s 
right.”’ 

A renewed sense of mastery came to 
Mark, as he tucked his money securely 
into his belt. 

‘‘And now what’s the plan?’’ he 
asked. 
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‘We 'll have to wait a few days,” 
Frick said, ‘‘until some new stuff 
comes up the river. Supplies are 
short here, after the winter. We ’ll 
know pretty soon. It’s just as well. 
The boys will want to feel their 
freedom a bit. I’m going back 
and I want to keep the old crowd 
together, as much as I can. Jack 
will keep his money in the game, he 
says, and I have hopes of Joe, though 
he’s a little doubtful on his wife’s 


account. We'll see. Of course 
you ll go?” 
‘“‘T don’t see anything else. I’m 


satisfied, plenty, with the way it’s 
turned out. Yes, I guess you can 
count on me too.” 

When they had separated, Mark 
returned to the ferry-landing, where 
the boat was waiting; but there he 
paused, loitering about, letting the 
boat go without him; then another 
and another. A thought accused him: 
“You ’re a coward. You’re afraid 
to face her.’”’ He was not used to 
fear. It was this realization, more 
than desire, that held him, irresolute. 
By and by he left the river and walked 
idly about the town, here and there, 
neither knowing nor caring where he 
went. His eyes saw nothing of what 
went on around him; his companions 
of the train were mingling with the 
townsfolk, in light-hearted good-fel- 
lowship, and now and again one of 
them hailed him, challenging him to 
join in the sport, but he shook his 
head, only half heeding, and kept 
on his way. The afternoon was far 
spent when his wandering ceased and 
he shook himself out of his preoc- 
cupation, drawing his stooped shoul- 
ders firmly erect. 

““T’ve got to see her,” he said. 
‘“‘There’s no other way. It’s a 
jump in the dark, but I’ve got to 
take it.” 

He inquired his way to the school- 
house—a rough log building, that 
stood in a waste spot at the edge of the 
town, amongst scrub oaks, the door- 
yard trampled bare by the feet of the 
children. School was just dismissed 
as he came within sight of the place, 
and the children were going their 
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ways in noisy, lively groups, their 
sweet young voices swelling in a gay 
chorus, their blithe young feet danc- 
ing with the joy of release into the 
spring sunshine and warmth. But 
Mark gave to them only a pass- 
ing glance, unseeing, impatient; for 
beside the open door, in exquisite 
relief against the rude background, 
stood a slender, black-gowned figure, 
crowned with the glory of a mass of 
fair hair, glowing, instinct with life 
in the golden sunlight. He caught 
his breath sharply, and his strong 
heart leaped and pounded, while his 
love surged back upon him, flooding 
his soul. Of no avail his stubborn 
struggle. In that moment he knew 
that he was conquered, helpless. 

He drew back amongst the trees, 
waiting until the children had gone 
lightly on their way homeward; 
then, with halting steps, he stole 
quietly to the open doorway, quaking 
with the fear that was upon him. 

Dorothy sat at her desk, at the 
far end of the room, bending busily 
over the day’s last tasks, and all 
unconscious. Now and again, as she 
turned the leaves of her book, a 
familiar gesture of her small hand ora 
familiar poise of her small head 
thrilled him like a stab of delicious 
pain. She was so beautiful, so brave, 
with an air of such heavenly serenity! 
For a long time he stood, hardly 
breathing, his every fibre quick with 
yearning tenderness. Then, because 
he could not help himself, he stepped 
across the threshold, standing with 
bared head. 

‘Dorothy, Dorothy!” he cried. 

With a startled, inarticulate cry 
she half arose from her chair, then 
sank back again white as death, her 
hands pressed to her breast, her lips 
parted, waiting while he came slowly 
up the aisle and stood before her, 
his passionate, hot eyes holding hers, 
that were full of wonder and fright. 

“I have come,” he said simply. 
She did not answer or move; she 
seemed hardly to live, save in the 
dark depths of her eyes. Slowly 
he drew nearer, standing at her side, 
towering above her. 
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‘“‘T have come,” he said again. 
‘‘T had to come. I fought against it 


’ 


‘but it was n’t any use. I had to come.”’ 


Still she did not answer, sitting 
like one dazed, powerless. 

‘‘Dorothy!’’ His strong, warm 
fingers closed about her cold hand 
with a clinging pressure. At the 
touch, she seemed to start again to 
life, a deep flush mounting, over- 
spreading cheeks and neck and 
forehead. 

‘‘Oh!”’ she breathed, with a long 
sigh. Her glance fell from his, 
and she released her hand from his 
clasp. But her agitation was not 
passed. She picked up her book 
from the desk, turning the leaves 
idly, with trembling fingers; then 
let it fall tothe floor and with a help- 
less cry hid her face upon her arms, 
shaken by a storm of sobs. 

He laid his hand upon her bent 
head, stroking her soft hair, love 
and tenderness welling within him. 
‘‘God!”’ he cried, and sank to his 
knees at her side, putting his great 
arms about her, drawing her to him 
as though she had been a troubled 
child, compelling her head to rest 
against his broad shoulder. ‘‘There!’”’ 
he said, his deep voice choking. 
‘There ’s where you belong, beloved.”’ 
As though she wanted the will to 
move, she lay quite still until the 
tumult of her tears was quieted. 

“TI thought I had lost you,” he 
whispered then. ‘“‘I thought you 
would be gone. I was afraid I 
would never find you again.”’ 

She drew away from him gently, 
drying her tears. ‘I had no place 
to go,”’ she said, with a child’s utter 
simplicity. ‘‘My brother was all I 
had. I could n’t go back whete we 
had lived. Besides I had to stay 
here until—”’ 

He knew what she would say. 
‘Please, Dorothy, not that!’’ he said. 
“Listen. You are never to speak 
of that wretched thing again. Never 
again. That is dead and buried with 
him, and you must let it lie. It has 
made you suffer too much already— 
all these months of dreadful loneliness, 
tromise me that.” 
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She bent her head in silence. ‘‘I 
am glad,’ he said. For a little 
time he waited, his hungry eyes 
intent upon her. 

“You have been very 
have n’t you?” he asked. 

‘*Yes,’’ she sighed, with the same 
simple honesty. 

‘*Look at me, Dorothy!” 

Slowly, very slowly, she raised her 
bent head, turning toward him, and 
their eyes met. 

“IT love you!” he cried. ‘You 
can tell it’s true. I shall love you 
until I die, and after that, if a man 
can love then. I love you. You 
need me, as much as I need you, be- 


lonely, 


cause I am strong. I want my 
strength to be about you, because you 
need it, and because I love you. ‘A 


weary land: ’—Do you remember when 
you said that to me? The first day 
we met? And ever since then I 
have been dreaming that some day 
I should be your rock, with my love 
to make a shelter for vou. Is it 
coming true? Don’t fight against 
it—don’t! Here!’’ Kneeling as he 
was, he opened his arms to _ her. 
‘‘Dorothy, if you love me, come! 
No! Look at me! I love you! I 
know that you love me. Come!” 

With a great cry she gave herself 
to him, letting his arms enfold her. 

‘‘Beloved, beloved!’’ he whispered 
in ecstacy. ‘‘Mine, mine! Oh, thank 
God.” 


Again, with the wondrous glory of 
the spring about him, and with the 
ineffable splendor of love and life 
flooding his soul, Mark worked upon 
his claim, making over his rude cabin 
into a home. Home! The word 
beat in his mind like a pulse. Every 
stroke of his ax thrilled him; every 
breath he drew warmed and com- 
forted him like wine. Within his 
heart, as in the freshening world 
without, a very miracle was being 
wrought, a miracle of transfiguration. 
No more for him any doubt of life 
or of life’s utility—doubt that so 
short a time ago had turned his pas- 
sions to discord, primal and brutal. 
Love; wife; home:—the simple words 
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became for him the whole gamut of 
harmony, the sweet, inviolate har- 
mony of the creation. He laughed, 
with a sort of shame, at the memory 
of what had been his faith so short 
a time ago—that conquest of this 
wide, new land was to be made by 
the sheer, gross strength of will and 
body, through the lust of the fighter. 
Such a poor, blind faith! He knew 
better now. Blood must be shed, no 
doubt, to appease the savage gods 
of the wilderness; but the supreme 
and ultimate victory would descend, 
not upon the ghastly battlefield; but 
upon the dooryard of the home; its 
most precious trophy would fall, 
not to the messenger of death and 
destruction, but to him who would 
bring into life being out of the virgin 
soil and about the hearthstone. Life, 
not death, must be the magic master- 
word of the victor; fruitfulness, not 
devastation; the world-old patience 
of the husbandman, not the mad fury 
of him whose hand bore fire and 
sword. So much was made known 
to him, with the certainty of abso- 
lute conviction, as the golden days 
passed over him. Love; wife; home: 
Heaven and earth seemed crying the 
words with myriad voices, in eternal 
reiteration, and deep in his soul he 
understood. 

Although it absorbed him so wholly, 
his task was not great. He was 
only building another room on his 
cabin—a wide, log-walled room, with 
a fireplace, like the other, and with 
deep-seated windows opening toward 
the east and south. It would be 
primitive enough, he knew, when it 
was done; yet every rough timber, 
every stone, every grain of sand in 
the chinking, was hallowed in his 
sight; for here Dorothy was to live 
Dorothy, his wife, sweet mother of 
his children, dear sharer in all the 
joy and glory that life and love 
could bring. From dawn to dark 
he worked, knowing no weariness; 
and often, when night had fallen, 
he would kindle a great fire upon the 
ground, working for long hours by 
the light of the flames, his every 
muscle and nerve strung tense, and 
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singing with his happiness. His heart 
was full of joyful laughter; and 
the spring rains and spring winds, 
the birds at their spring nesting, 
the soft green mat of growing things 
upon the spring earth beneath his 
feet—every gay figure in life’s ex- 
quisite spring processional—sang with 
him in a jocund abandon of delight. 
There was no moment of idleness. 
Before his southern door he built a 
rustic porch of slender saplings, like 
a bower, bringing wild vines from 
the woods to plant about it; and in 
the mellow earth of the dooryard he 
spread, with infinite patience, a 
living carpet of purple and yellow 
violets, patterned with the airy tracery 
of the first budding fern-fronds. 

His work must be done by the first 
day of June; but he would suffer 
none to help him. His own hand 
must do everything, for pure love’s 
sake. Nor would he suffer Dorothy 
to see what he was about, until the 
great day would come. 

Cannon and his wife visited him on 
a gotden afternoon, taking sympathetic 
account of what he was about. The 
giant lolled at his ease upon a fallen 
tree-trunk, tugging at his shaggy 
beard, speaking with a lightness that 
could not wholly obscure his feeling. 

“Well, Bailey, I can see where 
we ’re goin’ to be shy one good man 
next trip,” he said. ‘‘But I’d stay 
too, if I was you; dummed if I 
would n’t. I should n’t wonder if 
this is what me an’ her will be doin’ 
one o’ these days—diggin’ in the dirt 
an’ fixin’ a place where we can strike 
root. But it won’t be till after the 
next trip west. She’s goin’ to let 
me go once more, ain’t you, old lady?”’ 

‘““Oh, yes!” she smiled placidly. 
‘‘Just as I’m going to let the wind go. 
It would be foolish to try to hold the 
wind in one place, would n’t it, now?”’ 

‘‘Just once more!’’ Cannon re- 
peated, his lively eyes grave for the 
moment. ‘I’ve been thinkin’ about 
it,a heap. Look here: I’ve found a 
verse that kind o’ seems to fit. 
Lemme read you.’’ From the bosom 
of his shirt he brought a_ small 
worn Bible, turning the leaves with 
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clumsy thumb until he had found 
what he sought. ‘‘I read her, some 
times, when the fit ’s on me,”’ he said, 
‘fan’ I run across this last night, 
when I was layin’ by the fire. Listen! 
‘And they took of the fruit of the 
land in their hands, and brought it 
down unto us, and brought us word 
again, and said, It is a good land 
which the Lord our God doth give us.’ 


There! What do you make out o’ 
that? Wasn't that like what we ’re 
doin’? Ain’t we fixin’ it for them 


that’s to come after us, just the 
same as them old roosters done? 
You ’re damned right we are! We ’re 
breakin’ the way for them that’s 
to come after us, an’ lettin’ ’em 
know what they ’ve got to expect. 
It’s got to be done. We won't get 
our names in no book, like them old 
Jews. Nobody won’t remember who 
we be, nor yet what we done; but 
it ’s got to be done, just the same, an’ 
I reckon mebbe the Lord ’ll be just 
as tickled as he was then.” 

“Yes, yes!” his wife sighed softly. 
‘“‘If I were a man, I should feel so too. 
But I’m a woman, and I want my 
home. This will be a wilderness for 
the women until they have made 
their homes and—and their grave- 
yards—a place for the living and a 
place for the dead.”’ 

Cannon struck his great hands 
together with a helpless gesture. 
“Lord God!” he cried; ‘‘why can’t we 
see ahead, an’ know what’s best? 
But I’m goin’, wife—just once more. 
I’ve got to; I’ve got to!” 

Forrester came too, sometimes, 
loitering about and looking on while 
Mark worked. He seemed to know 
no distress over the time to come, 
but faced it with his habitual air of 
amused tolerance. It was with a 
light, off-hand whimsicality that he 
spoke one day, as June drew near:— 

“Hurry up the wedding, Mark. 
I’m waiting for it. Then I’m going 
down to Kansas and play with those 
Free Soilers for a while. They ’re 
having no end of fun, and it will be 
something different for me. This 
game's too slow for my taste. 
Frick ’s going to keep my money for 
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me; he can take care of it a lot better 
than I can. But I want to play at 
something swifter—something  gor- 
geous and interesting. Be quick 
now, and let me go, before the thing 
gets stale with thinking about it.”’ 


A day in June, and in the bridal 
freshness and splendor of the morning 
Mark stood at Dorothy’s side upon 
the carpet of violets beneath the 
trees, listening in rapture while the 
simple words were spoken that made 
her his wife. Never was such a 
morning before since the world began, 
he was sure; heaven and earth 
seemed burnished to the brilliance of 
flame, decked with all the glories 
of Nature’s immortal life. Never 
before was such a chapel as that of 
the spring woodland, aisled with the 
arched leafage of oaks and elms and 
lindens, resounding with the death- 
less music of life and love. 

All the folk of the neighborhood 
were there—the freighters, the passing 
emigrants, the townsmen, and the 
pioneer husbandmen, standing about 
in a smiling throng, sharing in his 
happiness. 

“TI, Dorothy, take thee, Mark—”’ 
So much he heard, and then what 
followed became to him like a dream 
until the people gathered about and 
he felt the kindly pressure of their 
toil-hardened hands, read what was 
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in their homely, sun-browned faces, 
and watched while they went away, 
in merry groups, down the hillside 
through the trees. 

Forrester was the last to go, linger- 
ing as though held by subtle chains. 
But there was upon him no outward 
show of emotion; his lips were smiling, 
his eyes full of light, his lithe shoulders 
squared. Without a word he lifted 
Dorothy’s hand and touched it rever- 
ently with his lips, before giving his 
hand to Mark, holding the strong 
fingers with a clinging, affectionate 
pressure. Their eyes met, and he 
tried to speak, but the words would 
not come. 

“Good luck!” he cried with a 
laugh, and turned away. 

When he was gone, Mark took 
Dorothy’s hand in his and led her 
to the doorway of their home, stand- 
ing there with her, looking down 
upon her, feasting his soul upon her 
radiant loveliness, hardly daring to 
breathe or to move lest the wondrous 
spell might be broken. It was long 
before he spoke. Laying his strong 
hand upon her fair head, he gently 
turned her face to his, looking into 
her glorious eyes—well-springs of 
love and tenderness and trust. Stoop- 
ing, he kissed her upon the lips. 

“Dorothy! Wife!’’ he whispered. 
Then, his strong arm about her, he 
drew her within the cabin. 


THE END 
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For OuTLinE: Watt WHITMAN. 


DETAILS TO BE FILLED IN, PLEASE, BY 


SAMUEL JOHNSON AND WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


By GERALD STANLEY LEE 


Author of ‘‘ The Voice of the Machines 


years ago, I bode 
myself abusing my 
typewriter, round- 
ly, because, being 
made for a hard, 
practical, matter- 
of-fact world, it had 
noexclamation point. It was obvious 
that ifa man with a typewriter had 
emotions, they were not wanted on it. 
If a man had something suddenly in 
him that made him want to exclaim 
onan X , there were the following 
things he had to do to get his ex- 
clamation point. First, he had to 
hunt around for an apostrophe key. 
Second, for a key with a period on it— 
to make his exclamation point out of. 
And third, after he had his exclama- 
tion point (if he still felt like ex- 
claiming), he had to hunt around for 
still another key to make the ex- 
clamation point work. Then he had 
to hold it down hard while he ex- 
claimed with it. 

All this inconvenience for emotion 
seemed to me, some ten or twelve 
years ago, a sorry sign of the times. 
But occasionally one changes one’s 
mind about one’s time, when one 
has lived in it a little. At all events 
my typewriter and I have had it out, 
and I am bound to admit, after our 
long mutual influence, the typewriter 
is getting the best of it. What need 
has a time like this for exclama- 
tion points? Is there a single true 
and deep fact or achievement in this 
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modern world, or a single true and 
deep thing that can be said about it, 
that an exclamation point does not 
look small and pompous after? If a 
thing is really modern, or an idea, the 
bare fact of it exclaims enough—does 
its own exclaiming. The last thing 
a modern idea, expressed in a modern 
way, needs, is a pointer after it, an 
N.B., Exclaim here! (It is wonderful 
when one once begins agreeing with 
one’s typewriter, how it spreads,— 
covers a whole age, sometimes.) I 
have suddenly looked over into my 
mind and discovered lying there all 
ready and waiting—actually getting 
itself written down—something like 
this: ‘‘The most important fact in 
modern life, which concerns mod- 
ern art, is that the world is dropping 
its exclamation points. Poetry has 
ceased saying ‘Oh!’ about life, and 
has gone into the business of living. 
Poetry used to consist in saying 
things and suggesting that they might 
be done. It consists, now, in doing 
things, and in suggesting, while it 
does them, that. they never can be 
said.” 

It has taken my typewriter some 
ten or twelve years, apparently, to 
point this out to me, but I think ! 
see it now. The very Machines—the 
Hinds of Matter—about us, are en- 
gaged in doing things in the world, 
and poets who are merely engaged in 
saying ‘‘Oh!”’ in it are prosaic and 
behind the times. This is why Mr. 
Alfred Austin, perhaps, who has the 
appointment just now for saying Oh! 
in England, is making such hard work 
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of it. Almost anyone would. We 
may be somewhat slow in recogniz- 
ing that it is neither necessary, nor 
desirable, nor beautiful, nor possible 
that Oh should be said in this modern 
world; but if Oh must be said, and 
there is no help for it, it takes a 
Tennyson to say it. We recognize 
that. And the feat of being a Ten- 
nyson without looking ridiculous is 
getting more complicated every year. 
Browning-thought he would not try 
it, and Walt Whitman, a poet on 
an omnibus across the seas, half- 
attracted, half-amused, wondered that 
Tennyson tried it. 

Perhaps there is no more glorious or 
poetic fact about the modern world 
than the fact that “‘poetry”’ is not 
being read in it. A man who can take 
the dust from beneath his feet and 
breathe his own soul into it—a man 
who every day of his life makes the 
air about him speak with tongues— 
does not feel the need of reading 
poetry. Of course, if one had to read 
one’s poetry in a world like this in 
order to get it, it would be different. 
But to this modern man, the wonder 
of his world new-wrapped about him, 
the reading of poetry seems intended 
for people who cannot help it—who 
cannot do any better. This is the 
first fact that the next great poet, 
when he comes, is going to know. 
The poet of, the modern man takes his 
cue from the silent machines the man 
has made. He sits at the feet of 
Electricity. The most modern poetry, 
like the most modern machinery, out- 
reaches into ether—into the sym- 
bolic, the invisible, and irresistible. 
The rifle of to-day is not allowed its 
own smoke, and poetry in the future 
is going to be poetry, not by the way 
it sounds to a man, nor by the way 
it looks to him, but by what it does 
with him. If there is to be any Oh 
in the new poet, it belongs, as in the 
new rifle, entirely at the other end. 
It is the modern spirit. It is part of a 
world-movement, that the distinction 
between the fine arts and the useful 
arts. which has had a certain tem- 
porary value, should become extinct. 
While a thing may be beautiful to us, 
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its beauty does not really appeal to us 
as finished beauty, until it looks un- 
finished—until it does more than it 
can say or look. To the modern man, 
machines are measured by so many 
horse-power, philosophers by so many 
candle-power, and poets by volts. 
He has not been skipping descriptions 
of scenery, now these fifty vears, for 
nothing. His habits of mind have 
become more galvanic, less panoramic 
and picturesque. He is addicted to 
the dynamo-habit. He sees with a 
current. The current makes him feel 
things more as he wants to feel them— 
all over, with all his senses at once, 
and with his body and with his soul. 
He does not read descriptions of 
faces. The author who tries to give 
him a map of a soul—the old, elab- 
orate, empty feature-list,—fora hu- 
man face, is yawned over. Unless an 
author can flash the face of a hero 
into one’s being, in some way that 
one does not know, and that the 
author himself does not quite know, 
he is not quite modern enough. 
There is more poetry to us in a 
single flashlight adjective (Carlyle’s 
‘‘sea-green Robespierre’’) than in 
hundreds of pages of Longfellow 
or Walter Scott; and John Ruskin 
in his sunset-glows of description, 
splendid cloudracks for prose, is 
watched coldly or with amusement. 
He is like some huge happy child 
playing blocks in heaven. And even 
Ruskin, as he became older, became 
more modern and began to realize 
that while a poetic description may 
be well enough, it is neither one 
thing nor the other to the typical 
modern man. It is not the thing 
itself, and it is not the something else 
which makes one feel the thing itself. 

This something else, which makes 
one feel the thing itself, is what the 
modern man demands in poetry, if he 
reads it—the symbol—the electric 
current of the thing itself. Hence the 
momentary, or apparent, disappear- 
ance of the ‘poet.’ As electricity 
hides itself in air, or strings itself 
(like Whitman’s singing) on ugly 
poles, the modern poet is hiding in 
prose, or he deludes his reader by his 
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matter or by his lack of matter, or 
by a thousand somethings that seem 
like something else ; but he isa modern 
poet because he will not be seen or 
heard as a poetical person. He is an 
induced current, and having become 
an induced current in the presence of 
the beautiful, himself, he induces the 
current in others. He does it, not 
by passing the show of the beautiful 
thing before us, but by playing its 
symbols upon us. In a vague way 
we realize from the first that there 
must be something poetic about him. 
For his symbols are not mere symbols 
to us. They come like soft electric 
currents upon us, flecks of being, 
delicate strokes of matter. And while 
we know that it is not exactly 
‘poetry,’ we do feel the beautiful 
becoming a part of us while we read, 
breathing and living in us, possessing 
us. In the next stage of our experi- 
ence with this kind of writing we begin 
to suspect that it may be poetry after 
all, that poetry is the beautiful in the 
act of making men beautiful; that it 
should not be judged by its half-self, 
the way it looks, or even by the way 
_it sounds. It comes to us deliberately 
incomplete. The last thing it wants 
to do is to pose as poetry, or even to 
be read as poetry. It wants men to 
know it by its results. A man who 
reads Walt Whitman for two hours 
feels like a poet. If he reads Tenny- 
son for two hours, he feels that 
Tennyson is a poet. 

The first specification, then, in the 
order for the next poet of this modern 
age, is that his poetry must be smoke- 
less poetry, and that it must not 
say Oh. 

The modern man already feels so 
much like a poet, with the wonder of 
his new world,—his subways, and air 
ships, and wireless telegraphs about 
him, day and night,—that he is less 
and less likely, as time goes on, to 
read poetry—except when he is tired, 
or when the poetry lifts him over to 
his real self, the one he is living with 
every day, and makes him sure he is 
a poet. No one can ever keep him 
from reading poetry that reveals his 
life, that makes him sure he is a poet. 
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But why should he read poetry to be 
sure that Tennyson is a poet? He 
would rather admit it. 


II 
TT second specification, instead 


of concerning itself with the 

method or style of the next 
poet, is concerned with his object. 
What is he going to do? 

Considering the way the machines 
are singing—that is, the way they 
are bringing out the hidden and in- 
finite properties of matter, and sur- 
rounding us with them,—it looks now 
as if the next task of the poet would 
be to do as well with Matter, for Man, 
as the machines are doing. Here they 
are—the man’s vast machines, sym- 
bols of his infinity, playing upon 
him—playing infinity, eternity, and 
freedom on him, day and night. The 
man finds himself in a brand-new 
material world. The poetry of Scrip- 
ture is already outsung. The trees of 
the field not only clap their hands 
before him (a comparatively idle thing 
to do), but the clouds of heaven do 
his work for him, and the stones of 
the ground plod for him beneath his 
feet. A pound of coal does as much 
in a day as a man can do, though 
six-sevenths of it are wasted. 

The problem of the next great poet 
will be to keep up with the pound of 
coal. If the machines can do more in 
the twentieth century with a pound of 
coal, a bit of matter, than the poets—if 
they can free the spirit in the pound 
of coal, bring out the infinity in it, 
and surround the man with that 
infinity, they will do more toward 
making poetry and toward making 
every man a poet, than the poets 
themselves can do. The only way a 
man can be a poet nowadays is to do 
exactly what the machines are doing 
and do it better—to grip the hidden 
properties of matter. And so it comes 
to pass that, while he does not say so, 
the modern man is wanting poets more 
than men have ever dreamed of 
wanting them before. The difference 
between the ancient and modern 
worlds in their attitude towards poets 
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is that the modern world expects its 
poets to work, to take hold of matter, 
the way other men have to—the way 
the very machines have to; to make 
it do something for the soul—free 
the infinity in it. Poets who sing 
without working, or who think they 
can sing without working—that is, 
without idealizing a few unidealized 
realities, and bringing out the infinity 
in them—are no longer tolerated. 

The whole world is being posted 

against them. There is not a hill, a 

stream, a sunset, nor a flower-bed in 

it, now, but has its sign up: 

No SINGING, PoETRY,’’ OR LOUNGING 
PERMITTED ON THESE PREMISES. 
The original, or working poet is 

the spirit of the age. He is the poct 
who is sought for, and recognized in it. 
He is recognized in spite of the most 
overwhelming objections. The mod- 
ern age needs this type of poet so 
much that there is hardly anything it 
will not take with him, for the sake of 
getting him. Walt Whitman (the 
first poet this country has produced 
who ever worked) is a striking ex- 
ample of this. 

The poem on a compost heap may 
or may not be a poem, but the bare 
fact that a man has been born in the 
world at last who can write a poem 
on a compost heap, or who wants to, 
is a poem in itself. Every morning 
it makes the world over to some of us, 
to know that there is a living man in 
it who loves God—down to the dregs 
of matter. 

Whitman made a compost heap 
beautiful because he was not lazy 
with it. He refused to be tired before 
it. Whitman is the first poet to dis- 
cover that a man cannot see a compost 
heap by looking: at it with his nose. 
He sees a compost heap with all his 
senses at once—inner and outer ones, 
in its actual relations—its relations 
to the whole universe—the way God 
sees it. Whitman is a poet who could 
only have been produced by a modern 
and scientific age, and he best ex- 
presses the modern age because he is 
the first poet who has ever been 
matter-of-fact with a compost heap. 
Perhaps he is the first poet in the 
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world who had imagination enough 
to dare to be matter-of-fact with 
anything. Art, in the days that have 
gone before, has been a tireless spread- 
ing of appearances over things. It has 
roofed God over with matter. Every 
time that poetry or art has touched 
matter it has spread appearances over 
it, and covered something up. The 
more appearances a man could spread, 
the more shamefaced he was before 
matter, the more of a poet he was 
supposed to be. Poetry has been 
prone to be a kind of glamour-trade 
from the first—to poets who set out 
to be poets. They have been content, 
as a class, to use poetry to gild the 
world with. Most of them have been 
content to regild the old gilding on it. 
They have looked upon a poet like 
Whitman—whose poems have gripped 
the world and worked themselves 
into it, matter and spirit—as a mere 
prophet, or laborer, as belonging to 
the lower, or poetry-working classes. 

But now, even as we look about us, 
we see all things in change. The 
measure of a poet’s imagination is 
getting to be his willingness to work 
on facts, on actual, unyielding, mate- 
rial things, as other people do, until 
they are beautiful. Having an imagi- 
nation in the presence of a thing has 
meant to poets, sliding the mind off 
from the thing, and making something 
up about it. Now it consists in refusing 
to make up anything, in not needing 
to, in seeing a thing so much that one 
merely sees it as it is, in its infinite, 
its matter-of-fact relations—as God 
sees it. We all have a few things 
(and have always had), little gangli- 
ons of infinity, to thrill our souls with, 
but the rest of the universe to us is 
a huge, unlivable, unlovable, dreary 
cosmic Vacant Lot. To the poet of 
the modern spirit the Vacant Lot in 
the universe does not exist. It is 
being worked over. It is filled with 
light. He claims all of it as his. He 
finds the whole universe crowded into 
every part, and the farthest star, to 
him, is a part of the daily furniture 
of hisown life. Art means making the 
universe convenient for his soul. He 
sings down through dung-hills to 
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blossoms as a matter of course. He 
assumes that the intention of every- 
thing in the universe is to get a man 
to see it as God sees it. Whitman’s 
poetry comes nearer than anything 
we have to being great poetry, because 
with Walt Whitman this working 
things through to their infinity is what 
poetry is for. 

It is not true, as some of our 
Whitmanites seem to think, that 
Whitman is the first poet the world 
has produced who ever worked; but 
it is true, perhaps, to say that he is 
the first poet the world has had, to 
work so much. He is modern because 
his whole conception of poetry is 
work, and he is American because 
he tried to do several hundred years 
of work at once. It may be that be- 
cause he did not do what he tried 
to do (several hundred years of work 
at once), he is not a great poet. Per- 
haps he is a great poet because he 
tried to do it. There are those who 
think that only a great poet would 
have thought of trying. At all events, 
in a world where very few poets have 
been virile enough, have had imagina- 
tion enough to want to work, a poet 
who wanted to do several hundred 
years of work at once is going to be 
remembered. The modern man is 
going to remember Whitman until 
Whitman’s work is done. He is not 
going to remember Tennyson as long 
as Whitman, because Tennyson did 
not work so much, and because the 
work that Tennyson tried to do, he 
did. A great deal of it had been done 
before. The number of unidealized 
realities (realities that men needed 
to see idealized) that Tennyson 
grasped and wrought out for the 
nineteenth century is comparatively 
slight. The beauty in Tennyson is 
largely ready-made beauty, beauty 
that nearly everyone sees, or can see, 
laid on a little deeper,—poetry that 
has already been pointed out. An 
original or working poet, on the other 
hand, a poet who should work out 
the hidden properties of matter, as 
Whitman did, the world had not even 
dreamed of. Whitman had to dream 
himself. The world had not even the 
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vision of a poet before Whitman was 
born, who should make ideal so many 
obstinate, real things—who should be 
such a maker or doer of beauty. 


Ill 


UT it is a great pity,” exclaims 
B the Dear Public, “‘it is a great 
pity, to bring out what on the 
whole is a rather good idea—the work- 
ing poet, making every other man a 
poet, the electro-symbolic current in 
poetry,—and then spoil it with Walt 
Whitman!”’ 

This feeling of the Dear Public (O 
King, live forever!) against having 
the poet of the modern age persistently 
pointed out as Walt Whitman, must 
be met. In the first place, I tried 
Browning and he would not do. In 
the second place, there was no one 
that would, and I can only beg leave 
to say that the reason this modern 
age is at present without its poet is 
because it cannot find a man any- 
where large enough to make its poet 
out of. In the meantime, Walt 
Whitman—a man, the first rough but 
immortal sketch of what a modern 
poet will have to have in him, if he 
proposes to be a modern poet—has 
been put forward tentatively by the 
world itself. There may be a great 
many things the matter with him. 
But he is the right size. Walt Whit- 
man seems to be the only poet who 
has worked himself over large enough 
—connected himself with the infinite 
enough—to supply even the outline 
of the world’s great modern poet. 

In the third place, the great mod- 
ern poet is not only going to be as 
large as Walt Whitman, so that we 
shall feel the girth of the world in him 
when he sings,—but he is probably 
going to be like Walt Whitman. He 
is going to be more like Whitman— 
if anything—than Walt was. Walt 
was a mere presentiment of himself. 
The nineteenth-century man stands 
out against the horizon of history, 
framed in his iron hundred years, as 
the discoverer of the spirituality of 
matter, of the poetry of the things he 
lives with. He has insisted upon being 
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a poet himself. Inasmuch as this 
amazing crusade of matter, which has 
been the spiritual achievement of the 
nineteenth century, is to be continued 
in the twentieth, and is merely the 
beginning of the modern age, Walt 
Whitman comes nearer than any- 
one else to having the spirit that the 
modern age demands in a poet—the 
spirit that takes hold of matter. 

In the fourth place, Walt Whitman 
is not only a greater master of the 
modern poet’s spirit than any other 
poet, but he is a greater master of the 
modern poet’s technique—symbolism 
—the one possible poetic device for 
making the finite infinite, for bring- 
ing out the spirituality of matter. 
Walt Whitman is our greatest master 
of the power to treat detail at once 
massively and suggestively. He is 
the most secret in his effects and 
causes, the most electric. He is the 
most impossible poet to find out, the 
one who works the most without 
seeming to work. Being our most 
finite-infinite poet, he is easily our 
most symbolic one, the one who feels 
most deeply the electro-symbolic 
current in a theme, the induced 
current of association in it, and who 
plays with it not only upon his 
reader’s mind but upon his daily life. 

These reasons in favor of Walt 
Whitman, it is curious to note, are 
exactly the reasons most commonly 
urged against him. When we claim 
that he is the poet-presentiment, or 
rather the poet-aboriginal of the fu- 
ture, because he is what he is, we 
are reminded that the main objection 
that people have had to Whitman 
from the first has been that he was 
not someone else. When we claim 
that he is the only poet large enough 
for the poet of the future, we are 
reminded that he is much too large 
(the chaos-objection). When we claim 
that he has the only possible technique 
for expressing an infinite age—sym- 








bolism,—Tennysonians rise in their 
seats, and Longfellowites, the world 
over, and tell us that symbolism is 
not technique, that symbolism is the 
lazy man’s way of not having any 
technique whatever. 
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The only answer to these objections 
is that nearly everyone who cares for 
Whitman has had them, and has 
changed his mind about them. It is 
idle to argue. The appeal is to every 
man’s experience and to his age, 
the summing up of every man’s 
experience. It is an age which is 
beating its way out to the universe 
all around it, an age which is doing 
with its machines what Whitman is 
doing every day with:his poems. It 
is as if the age had folded itself in 
with Whitman. It reaches in and 
reaches out with him. He is the only 
man that can be named who is the 
alembic of us all in this modern 
age, and of all our poets. He flocks 
the age together in a book. He 
groups it under one name. He is its 
spirit. He is the singing down in its 
vast, struggling, self-lifting, speech- 
less heart. 

Time was, when a man had to 
apologize for reading Whitman. Then 
he had to apologize for reading him 
as a poet and explained that he wasa 
philosopher. Then he had to apolo- 
gize for reading him as a philosopher, 
and explained that he was a poet. 
Then there followed a time when he 
was neither one thing nor the other 
and people apologized for him on 
the ground that he was Whitman. 
They explained that nothing could be 
done about it. Then came the time— 
the hardest of all—when people apolo- 
gized for reading Whitman, without 
having any reasons. They explained 
that they read him because they could 
not help it. The time is already at 
hand when a man who has apolo- 
gies to make for Whitman begins by 
apologizing for apologizing. No man 
can unlock himself—let his soul out 
to his age—without sooner or later 
letting himself out to Whitman. As, 
one by one, we are seen at last slowly, 
timidly, poking our heads out of our 
little indoor religions, literatures, 
poetries, the age with its vast ma- 
chines, its open spaces, its unbreathed 
breaths, waits for us, and Walt 
Whitman, with his vast world-round 
delights is there waiting withit. He 
is The Outdoors around every man 
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and around every man’s religion and 
art. It is an age which cannot escape 
from Outdoors. It does not want to. 
Outdoors is what the age is for. 
The farther outdoors we live the 
more stars we live on. With tele- 
scopes, dynamos, and poets, we 
beat back the night. We are one 
more sunrise out toward truth every 
day. 

In the meantime Walt Whitman’s 
poetry, in spite of the long, jogging, 
lumbering places in it, comes nearer to 
reaching out to what the modern age 
is trying to be, than any other that 
we have. Whitman may or may not 
be considered a poet, but he has 
outswept the bounds of beauty for 
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human life. He has seen the whole 
universe in every clod of it. He has 
God's definition of beauty: naturally 
he does not express it as well as God 
does. His symbolism is crowded with 
hapless places, and God’s symbolism 
never misses the point; but as the 
ground-plan for a great modern poet 
—an original or working poet, in 
a new-built, new-building, working 
world,—Walt Whitman is the first 
and only figure large enough that 
that world has had. He had a larger 
repertoire of joys—joys with every- 
day things that any man might have 
—than any other poet. His auto- 
biography would take in a larger 
section of the universe. 


( To be continued ) 
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SARAH ANN JACKSON 


HER POETRY AND A FEW INCIDENTS 
FROM HER LIFE 


THERE was nothing peculiar about the 
house, nothing to indicate the abode of 
genius, but in the face of Sarah Ann herself, 
when she entered, I immediately detected 
and how she did beam with 
gratification when I made known my 
errand! Recite for me? Of course she 
would; and she began immediately, her 
voice trembling with suppressed excite- 


a promise; 


ment. 

The most interesting thing about the 
hour that followed was the display of 
her memory. Poem after poem she re- 
peated, usually prefacing each with a 
description of the incident that had in- 
spired it. She had nothing written down; 
indeed, she assured me that she could not 
write. ‘‘In those days,’ she explained, 
‘‘a nigger wasn’t allowed off the planta- 
tion without a pass, and ole Miss would n’t 
let me be teached to write because she say 
—I being so little and tender-hearted— 
they might persuade me to forge permis- 
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And so she had never 


sions for them.”’ 
learned. 

Sarah Ann was born in those peaceful 
days before even the first breath of the 
great struggle had blown across the land, 
and her childhood reflected the happiness of 
her surroundings, and was as joyous as 
childhood should be. Although, as has 
been said, the knowledge of writing was 
purposely denied her, she was taught to 
read by her master himself, on winter 
evenings when the fire was bright on the 
hearth and a great pile of wood by the 
chimney’s side promised a long continued 
cheer. This same pile of wood was Sarah 
Ann’s seat, and there she sat spelling out 
her lesson from the Bible while piece by 
piece her study chair was given to the 
flames, until, when the last stick was 
thrown upon the fire, her lesson was 
brought abruptly to an end for want of suit- 
able accommodations for its continuance. 

Of course as Sarah Ann grew older, 
many duties fell to her share, but along 
with the work was always an abundance 
of fun, and when occasionally a party was 
given at some cabin in the quarters her 
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cup of happiness was full to the brim. 
What a ball is to a débutante, a picnic to 
a child, that a ‘‘party” is to a negro—a 
time of quite extravagant delight; and 
the term includes all forms of entertain- 
ment except ‘‘ Big Meetings” and funerals. 
Sarah’s parties were ‘‘round-game”’ par- 
ties, and she was shocked at my ignorance 
when I had to ask what round games were. 
‘You ain’t know what round games is, 
round games like 


‘* Bounce around my lady, 
Bounce yourself at home —?”’ 


And then from the days of my childhood 
_ IT recalled such games as ‘‘ Rosemary Bush.” 
In our memories these are associated with 
early childhood, but they were the amuse- 
ments of Sarah’s young womanhood. 
She and her people were of those who 
believe that should you once ‘‘cross your 
feet’’ in a dance. your soul thereafter has 
small chances of salvation; and the ‘‘ Round 
Game’”’ followed them from childhood to 
youth, from youth to womanhood, and 
through all these years was an unfailing 
source of delight and amusement. 

She very much upset my ideas of a 
corn-husking when she told me that only 
the men took part; that the women did 
not go to the pile at all, but busied them- 
selves at some nearby cabin, preparing 
supper while the men shucked the corn 
and sang. The singing on these occasions 
was the feature of the entertainment, and 
always a ‘General of the Corn Pile” was 
chosen to sit on top of the great heap of 
grain and lead the singing. This honor 
was usually bestowed on Sarah’s brother 
George—so she told me,—because of his 
gift of improvisation. His songs were 
like a story told; like the chant of an 
ancient bard, recounting the deeds of 
heroes. 

In due time—and due time came very 
early in those days—Sarah Ann was 
married; and about two years later her 
old mistress died, and a final division of 
the family property was made. Sarah 
Ann was sent into the city with her 
brothers, while her mother, an old woman, 
sick and bedridden, was left on the plant- 
ation, bereft of her children and dependent 
on the care of some friendly neighbor. 

You will find in the following few selec- 
tions that Sarah Ann’s lapses in grammar 
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are insignificant compared with those that 
fall from the lips of an ordinary darky. 


THE OLD HOME 


How sad it makes me feel to think 
On days that I have seen! 

But now they all have passed away, 
And trouble rolls between. 


I often think of mother dear, 
She used to care for me; 

Now I must go from year to year, 
Her face no more to see. 


The people and the times have changed; 
*Tis only now and then 

We meet with persons in our way 
Who always prove a friend. 


So many people, young and old, 
Both white and colored too, 
Are sleeping in the silent tomb, 
Who | in childhood knew» 


Sometimes when I am all alone, 
I can but just look back, 
And think upon that dear old home, 
50 well I recollect. 


Well I remember how the house, 
And how the garcens stood ; 

And Uncle Ben would take his axe, 
And go and cut the wood. 


And mother used to get her pail, 
And go and milk the cow; 

And brother George would get the horse, 
And hitch him to the plow. 


There is no place like the dear old home! 
The place where I was born; 

There is no time like the dear old time! 
For they are past and gone. 


But thank the Lord we have a hope, 
We have a promise given, 

That when this toilsome life is past, 
We have a home in heaven. 


I have given only a very small part of 
Sarah Ann’s poetry, for her compositions 
come easily to her and are therefore numer- 
ous; so also are the auspicious moments, 
when hour after hour she has to sit watch- 
ing some sleeping baby, and at such times 
her mind instinctively busies itself with 
putting into rhyme the memories and 
feelings that have such a way of crowding 
into these still hours. Just one more 
piece I must include; this came to me ina 
letter after I had been several weeks at 
home, and was written at Sarah Ann’s 
dictation by her granddaughter. 


The Lord has sent a friend to me, 
From a far distant land; 

And do you know, her visit proved 
A blessing in my hand. 


Her visit was a great surprise, 
Her gift surprised me more; 

For I have never had a friend 
To treat me so before. 


I have lived from childhood on, 
And now come to old age, 
And never had a friend to give 
One penny for a page. 
JENNIE COKER. 
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Mrs. BeacH-CLaRKE has recently 
paid a visit to “Ik Marvel” at his 
home at ‘‘Edgewood’”’ and sends me 
some notes which I am permitted 
to print. How many of the present 
generation read ‘‘Ik Marvel’ I do 
not know, not being in the Messrs. 
Scribner’s confidence, but I do know 
that we read and loved him when I 
was a youngster, and many hours of 
‘‘Dream Life’’ I have passed in the 
society of his books. I love them 
now, and when I can snatch an idle 


‘Sea-Coal and Anthracite,’ are now 
watching the panorama of the past 
in the dying embers. 

‘ Edgewood, as the farm is called, 
lies in what was the village of West- 
ville. It is not very far from where 
‘The Sleeping Giant,’ Mt. Carmel, has 
kept his slumbering vigil for many 
years. It is also near West Rock, 
one of the beautiful twin parks for 
which New Haven has become famous 
within the last twenty years. In 
the Judge’s Cave on West Rock the 
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‘*MY FARM OF EDGEWOOD” 


hour from these strenuous days I 
read my Edgewood books with the 
ardor of many years ago when they 
came to me with all their freshness 
and charm. And now “Ik Marvel,”’ 
then in the heyday of his youth, is 
in his eighty-sixth year and I am— 
alas! I am not as young as I was. 

But let me quote from Mrs. Beach- 
Clarke: 

“The fire is burning low at Edge- 
wood, and the eyes that saw the 
future so clearly by the light of 


(1K MARVEL’S NEW HAVEN HOME ) 


Regicides hid from their pursuers, 
years ago, and in New Haven lived 
some of the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The many 
historical claims of this city on the 
sentiment of the American people are 
too well-known to need enumeration, 
but they lend a charm to the place in 
the mind of a lover of the old and 
famous spots in our country. It is 
a stately little city with its lofty elms 
and dignified Green or Common upon 
which are built two or more churches, 
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From his latest photograph Copyright, 1906, by Frederic Colburn Clarke 
DONALD G. MITCHELL (‘‘ IK MARVEL’) 


On the Veranda at ‘‘ Edgewood” 
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showing very plainly the strong 
religious tendency of the past when 
even the town pleasure-ground was 
not without its churches. Here on 
the Green the young lovers of long 
ago strolled, and here groups of 
students have wended their rollicking 
way for centuries. It is easy to see, 
especially for one with a goodly 
amount of Connecticut blood, why 
Donald G. Mitchell chose it for a spot 
to live and to die in. 


2 


‘** Possibly nothing was farther from 
the thoughts of Donald G. Mitchell 
when he trained his mind in the 
channels revealed in ‘Dream Life’ 
and ‘The Reveries of a Bachelor,’ 
than the preparation for a beautiful 
old age. Yet the brain that dwells 
with delight on simple rural life and 
paints the genre pictures of literature 
is laying the foundation for a twilight 
of life such as a Zola, a Tolstoy, or 
even a Hugo could never know. 


2% 


‘‘ The rain that, according to Long- 
fellow, must fall into each life, must 
to ‘Ik Marvel’ have seemed a summer 
shower, gratefully received. A man 
who sits quietly under his own trees 
at any age is a good man, one whose 
reminiscences are all, if not pleasant, 
at least blessed. The man on whose 
conscience his own acts lie heavily 
does not care for the quiet wood, the 
rippling rill, or the buzz of insects. 
Ever since Adam ran and hid himself 
when the Lord God walked in the 
garden in the cool of the day, guilty 
man has run from gardens and all rural 
scenes. What a treat it would be if 
we could persuade the good old man 
to tell of the road he has travelled, 
the milestones he has passed, and 
what obstructions have been en- 
countered. Lord Tennyson’s ‘ Locks- 
ley Hall Sixty Years After,’ reveal- 
ing the mellowing influence of time 
on a fine intellect, the softening and 
the growth of charity in a mind 
once so warlike and full of youth's 
impetuosity, is a delightful object- 
lesson. It shows how experience 
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teaches one to look at the world 
through spectacles clearer, if less 
rose-tinted, than those of youth. 
And if Donald G. Mitchell would now 
write of the wor!d as he has found it, 
I am sure we should all think his a 
life well worth living, and that many 
of us would strive to attain the’ 
same goal, a happy home near 
nature’s heart, with loved ones near, 
where we could pass our latter days.” 


2 

Mr. Henry James is again on the 
warpath after the American female 
voice. A few weeks ago Mr. Howells 
had his say, and it was sharp and to 
the point. Now comes Mr. James, and 
while he does not hit out as squarely 
as Mr. Howells, his manner, though 
roundabout, does not wholly cloak 
his meaning. In Harper’s Bazar Mr. 
James says: 

One may as cheerfully as possible record 
one’s awareness of several ladies in several 
cities who really articulate and who 
approximately soothe; one may even 
cherish the memory of several (and, oh, 
indeed, that one here could gratefully 
name!) whose lips positively do confer an 
emitted sound the essence of urbanity and 
the principle of sweetness, yea, almost of 
distinction; one may do these things—or 
even glance at sections of the country in 
which, roughly speaking, our affliction 
more heavily or more lightly treads— 
without touching, for a moment, the heart 
of one’s contention. One’s contention is 
that, under these mere cloud-shadows, the 
vast, desolate, promoting cause of the 
stretches, like a pall of ice, 
Attenuations are super- 


affliction 
without a break. 
ficial and exceptions irrelevant so long 
as that remains the case. What is the 
cause then, so described—there is no dif- 
ficulty in describing it!—but the fact that 
the question of its in the least matter- 
ing how people may speak, and how, in 
especial, women may, is as absent from 
American education, either of the home 
or of the school, as if belonging but to 
the economy of another planet. 





Now this may be difficult to under- 
stand, but a humble disciple of Mr. 
James has made its meaning clear, 
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PROFESSOR BRANDER MATTHEWS 


which is that the voice of American 
women is harsh and disagreeable and 
an offence to ears polite. Too much 
cannot be said on this subject, and the 
sooner the American woman realizes 
that she has the most ear-splitting 
voice and ear-offending pronunciation 
in the world, the better it will be for 
her—and for all of us. 


zB 


Professor Brander Matthews has 
just been decorated with the cross of 
the Legion of Honor. Professor Mat- 
thews, as is well known, has written 
illuminating volumes on the French 
drama and has identified himself 
with French interests in this country. 


That he should wear the crimson 
ribbon in his buttonhole is most 
fitting. There are Frenchmen who 


wear it with less reason. 
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Mr. Robert Hichens, it seems, does 
his writing in the methodical man- 
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ner followed by Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford and Mr. Anthony Hope. Mr. 
Hichens, when the fever of writing 
seizes him, goes to some quiet place, 
gives up all social engagements, and 
devotes his attention strictly to 
business. He is an early riser, and 
as a rule begins work at seven o’clock 
in the morning. He stops for lunch- 
eon and begins again at half-past 
three, working until dinner-time; but 
after dinner he lays aside the pen. 
Mr. Anthony Hope may be as early 
a riser, but he seldom gets to work 
until later in the day. At about ten 
o’clock one may see him going to 
the little room in Buckingham Street, 
near the Embankment, where he does 
his writing. Mr. Crawford, when he 
is in New York, works in a room fitted 
up in the building occupied by his 
publishers; seated there, he writes so 
much each day until his book is 
finished. This is a good way to 
write if one can do it, but there are 
still those authors who work rather 
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as the spirit than as the clock 


moves. 
2 

Mr. W. L. Alden, before he went 
into diplomacy and changed his 
abode from the United States to 
Europe, had made a reputation for 
himself as a writer of humorous 
editorials. Mr. Alden is still humor- 
ous, though not a writer of editorials. 
Not all his recent work is tinged 
with humor, however. I know of 
some fiction that he has written re- 
cently which, though it has wit, could 
hardly be classed as humorous. Mr. 
Alden makes his home in London, but 
spends his holidays in Italy. In a 
recent number of The Author, the 
organ of the English Incorporated 
Society of Authors, Mr. Alden writes 
on ‘‘The Vice of Complete Editions,”’ 
and in this matter he has my sym- 
pathy. Among the vices to which the 
book collector is peculiarly addicted, 
he says, is the passion for complete 
editions. He is not content with 
those books which he really admires, 
but must have every book that any 
of his favorite authors has written. 
My idea of a library, if it is not made 
with an eye to ultimate sale, is of 
the books that one loves to read and 
re-read. I have complete editions 
of certain of my favorite authors, but 
I would be just as well satisfied with 
those of their books that I care the 
most for. Who of us to-day reads all 
of Scott or of Dickens or of Thacke- 
ray, or even all of Balzac, much less 
all of Hawthorne? But there are 
certain novels of those authors that 
I read over and over again: there are 
certain others that I could not be 
hired to read. 


“This passion for complete editions,” 
writes Mr. Alden, ‘‘keeps alive the worst 
things an author has written. Most men,”’ 
he continues, ‘‘who have written at all, 
have written much that they would will- 
ingly let die; but the lover of complete 
editions cares nothing for their wishes. 
It was to pander to this depraved appetite 
that the London magazines and newspapers 
have been raked over in order to collect 
the refuse of Thackeray’s writings; and 
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now no edition of Thackeray is complete 
unless it includes the two or three volumes 
in which this rubbish is given permanent 
form and the honor of a place side by side 
with ‘Pendennis’ and ‘Vanity Fair’ and 
the other works for which we owe Thack- 
eray eternal gratitude. 
for complete editions not only injures 
the victim himself, but it has a reflex ac- 
tion which mars the reputation of authors 


Thus the passion 


whom we should all hold in reverence.”’ 


Mr. Alden makes his points more 
or less humorously, but they are 
seriously made and well taken. 


o> 4 


Mr. Arthur Baker, editor of L’- 
Amerika Esperantisto (The American 
Esperantist) asks me to say that he 
has caused 100,000 brief grammars 
of Esperanto to be prepared in 
pamphlet form, and will send one 
free to any one who is sufficiently 
interested to ask for it, enclosing a 
stamp for reply. 
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After he had written his article on 
The Commercialization of  Liter- 
ature, which appeared in the last 
number of PutNAm’s MONTHLY, Mr. 
Henry Holt had an experience with 
a literary agent, to which he calls my 
attention in the following memoran- 
dum: 


“cs 


I have just had a most suggestive ex- 
perience with an agent whom I believe to 
be an honest man. It illustrates one of 
the inherent difficulties of the situation. 
He sent me a book by a new author. I 
wrote that author expressing confidence 
in his future, and exhorting him to hold 
this book until experience with 
another one might perhaps enable him to 
cure the first of some defects which brought 
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it short of a really important performance. 
This letter I asked the agent to send to the 
author. His answer was as follows: 
‘‘IT am sorry you have decided not to 
I should like 
to return me the manuscript, as I wish 
to offer it at once to some other house. 
I will forward the letter to Mr.——.” 
Now I don’t blame that agent. I don’t 
even assume that what strikes me in the 
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situation, has struck him at alJl. He 
has an eye to his commission, and he is 
right. But he is, probably 
unconsciously, putting an awful 


of dynamite under that young 


within his 

charge 
author’s 
future. It 
not. 

P.S.—The 
and 
himself to the opposite danger in seeking 
more of my advice. 
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Mrs. Henry de la Pasture, the au- 


may explode or it may 
did n’t 
has since exposed 


dynamite explode, 


the young man 
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thor of ‘‘ Peter’s Mother,’’ now stands 
among the successful dramatists. 
That striking story has been put into 
acting form, and has made a great 
success in London. It should be 
given over here with Mrs. LeMoyne 
as the mother. Here is an 


Oppor- 
tunity for a manager! Mrs. de la 
Pasture is out with a new novel, 


‘“The Lonely Lady of Grosvenor 
Square ’’—a rather striking title by 
the way. 


2 


Mrs. Anne Warner French’s amus- 
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“The Rejuvenation of 
has been dramatized, 


ing 
Aunt Mary,” 
and will be produced in New York 
some time during the present year, 
with Miss May Robson in the title 


story, 


role. Mrs. French has written many 
amusing stories, but none more amus- 
ing than this, and nothing better 
suited to the peculiar talents of Miss 
Robson. Mrs. French is to be con- 
gratulated upon having so clever an 
actress as Miss May Robson to in- 
troduce her as a dramatist, and Miss 
Robson is to be congratulated upon 
having a part so absolutely made to 
her hand as “The Rejuvenation of 
Aunt Mary.” Miss May Irwin would 
have liked to play the part, but it 
called for an actress of smaller size. 
“Aunt Mary”’ was a little scrap of a 
thing, and Miss Irwin would not under- 
take to play a part that called for 
that sort- of a physique. May her 
shadow never be less—we can never 
have too much of Miss Irwin. 

Mrs. French is one of the most 
prolific writers now before the public. 
In a recent interview she told a re- 
porter that she wrote a million words 
in the first year of her literary life, and 
she claims ability to write in her own 
neat script a thousand words an hour. 
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The other day I chanced to take 
up a worn copy of Mr. Rider Haggard’s 
stirring story of ‘‘ King Solomon’s 
Mines,”’ and as I turned the pages that 
two generations of schoolboys have 
read with delight, I happened to recall 
the remark of the story-teller to the 
effect that he did not wish to see any 
change of any kind in English orthog- 
raphy, and that the spelling of Shak- 
spere was good enough for him. I 
had had occasion recently to refer 
to the first folio of Shakspere, and the 
fancy seized me to put a passage of 
Mr. Haggard’s vigorous English into 
the spelling of Shakspere; and here 
is the result: 

We got up and dres’t ourselues for the 
fray, eache putting on oure chayne-armour 
shirte, for whiche at the present juncture 
we felt exceedinglie thankfull. Syr Henrie 
went the whole hogge about the matter, 
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and dres’t himselfe like a natiue warriour. 
‘“When you are in Kukualand, doe as the 
Kukuanas doe,’’ he remarked, as he drewe 
the shininge steele ouer his brod showlders, 
whiche it fitted like a glove. Nor dide he 
stop there. At his request, Infadoos had 
prouided him with a compleate sette of 
warre uniform. Round his throte he fas- 
tened the libbard-skynne cloke of a com- 
manding officere, worn onlie by generalls 
of hie ranke, and round his center a mag- 
nificent moocha of white oxetayles. A paire 
of sandals, a leglett of gotes’ hayr, a heuie 
battleaxe, with a rhinoceros-horne handle, a 
round iron sheelde, couered with white oxe- 
hyde,and the regulation number of tollas, or 
throwinge kniues, made up his equipmente, 
to which, however, he added his reuoluer. 
The dresse was, no dout, a sauage one, 
but I am bounde to saye I never saw a finer 
sight than Syr Henrie Curtis presented in 


this guyse. 
2 

Perhaps a second passage will 
reveal even more completely how 
far the ordinary British orthography 
which Mr. Haggard employed un- 
consciously differs from the erratic 
and individual spelling of the Eliza- 
bethans. 

I look’t downe the long lynes of wauing 
black plumesand sterne faces beneath them, 
and sighed to thinke that withinn one short 
houre, most, if not al, of those veterann 
Warriours, not a man of whom was _ under 
fourtie yeres of age, wou'd bee laid ded or 
dieinge in the duste. It cou’d not bee 
otherwyse; they were beinge condemned, 
with that wise recklesnes of humaine lyfe 
that markes the great generall, and often 
saues his forces and attaynes his ends, to 
certeine slaughter, in order to give the 
cause and the remaynder of the armie 
a chance of They were fore- 
doomed to dye, and they knew it. It was 
to bee theyr taske to engage regiment after 
regiment of Twala’s armie on the narrowe 
strip of greene beneeth us, til they were 
exterminated, or til the winges found a 
fauourable opportunitie for theyr onslaught. 
And yet they neuer hesitated, nor cou’d I 
detect a signe of feere upon the face of a 
single warriour. There they were—goinge 
to certeyn deth, about to quit the blessed 
light of daye foreuer, and yet able to con- 
template theyr doome without a tremour. 


success. 
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RICHARD WHITEING 


{ cou’d not euen att that moment helpe 
contrasting their state of mind with my 
owne, which was far from comfortable, and 
breethinge a sighe of enuie and admiration. 
Neuer before had I seene such an absolute 
deuotion to the idea of dutie, and such 
a compleate indifference to its bitter fruyts. 


Evidently English orthography has 
suffered many a change since Shaks- 
pere; and Mr. Rider Haggard is using 
a simplified spelling—even if he does 
not know it. 


2 


Mr. Richard Whiteing is a modest 
man, for he places his work in ‘‘ Ring 
in the New” behind that of Mr. 
Upton Sinclair. 
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The thing that struck 
me very much in reading 
it [‘‘The Jungle’’] was that 
he had done ina full, strong 
way what I have been do- 
ing to-day, in ‘‘ Ring in the 
New,”’ 
and weaker way. 


in a more timorous 
We are 
both apostles of socialism: 
he goes in for it with his 
coat off, in the American 
way; I have to go in for it 
with a thousand consider- 
ations for the state of so- 
ciety and the state of opin- 
ion about me. Here is the 
thing that we are all talking 
about, said as it strikes a 
writer who is too much in- 
fluenced by the reserve and 
hesitations of the older so- 
cieties, too mealy-mouthed, 
if you like to put it so, 
though he does not want to 
be mealy-mouthed at all. 
Sinclair has a propaganda 
paper run by one of his 
characters, the Appeal, just 
asI have the Branding Iron 
run by one of mine. We 
have both thought of the 
same thing—what such a 
paper might do. My book 
is not a Jungle—at best or 
at worst it is only like all 
the English scenery towhich 
it belongs—a trim garden 
that has got out of gear 


2 


A friend of the late Canon Snowden, 
who knew Charlotte Bronté after 
her marriage, told a friend who re- 
ports his conversation, that the Nich- 
ollses were most happily married, as 
he knew from personal observation. 
He visited them in Yorkshire shortly 
after they were married. He de- 
scribes Mrs. Nicholls as a ‘‘ thoroughly 
ladylike woman and very self-pos- 
sessed.’’ At the Nichollses’ fireside 
there was ‘‘not a word of high-flown 
conversation.”” Everything about the 
place and the people was very simple: 


I think the floor of the parlor we mostly 
sat in was of stone. of course well carpeted. 
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As I came down stairs one morning she 
was ascending the steps from the cellar, 
which opened to the passage, with a tea- 
cake in her hand, and she took it into 
the kitchen to for our breakfast, 
perfectly unconcerned and natural, never 


toast 


dreaming of an apology for being caught 
in a domestic employment. It is this 
simplicity which I chiefly remember as 
lending a charm to our visit. Alas! 1 was 
never to see her again—my first was to 
be my last opportunity of anything 
like personal friendship with her. I be- 
lieve her short and most happy married 
life was a period of intense restfulness to 
her. 


The picture of Charlotte Bronté 
toasting a tea-cake is charming, but 
I will venture ten to one that she 
burned the cake. 
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Mr. Rudyard Kipling has the repu- 
tation of being one of the most careful 
of proof-readers, and it is told as an 
evidence that he revised the galley 
proofs of his latest book no less than 
four times. I know of some authors 
who read their proofs even more 
assiduously than does Mr. Kipling, 
and every time they read them they 
find some important corrections to 
make. There are very few writers 
who read their proof in copy—that 
is, edit their manuscripts so carefully 
that little proof-reading is required. 
There are authors “‘right here in 
New York’’ who virtually rewrite 
what they have already written after 
they see it in the cold light of type. 
Fortunately the publisher has the 
right to charge the author for correc- 
tions over a certain amount, otherwise 
all his profits would go to the printer. 
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It is because Mr. Kipling is so well 
paid and because there is such com- 
petition for his work that the embryo 
author insists that editors only want 
writers with names. This is as false 
as any statement could be. An 
editor would much rather discover a 
new writer than exploit an old one, 
and those who argue that this is not 
the case are disgruntled ones whose 
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work is not of a very high order. 
Another thing that these disgruntled 
ones forget is that the popular authors 
of to-day were once as much “‘out- 
siders’’ as they are. I could give a 
list as long as from Harlem to the 
Battery of authors popular to-day who 
came unintroduced into magazine 
offices, but whose ability was at once 
recognized. That there is any deter- 
mination on the part of editors to 
keep new writers outside their columns 
is sheer poppycock, but it is worse 
than fighting windmills to try and 
convince the ‘‘ would be’s”’ that this 
is absolute truth. To have to acknowl- 
edge it would be too great an offence 
to their vanity. 
ez 


In a letter from Munich, Mr. Carl 
Marr calls my attention to the fact 
that in the December number of 
Putnam’s MonruLy, in the series of 
‘“‘Ten American Paintings of Christ,” 
the last one—“‘ In the Garden of Geth- 
semane”’ is attributed to him. He 
disclaims responsibility for the pic- 
ture, and is at a loss to account for 
its attribution. Mr. Homer St. Gau- 
dens, who wrote the article which 
accompanied the reproductions of the 
paintings, is unable to explain to his 
own satisfaction the error by which 
Mr. Marr’s name came to be attached 
to the picture in question. His letter 
makes it very clear, however, that 
the mistake was an almost inevitable 
one in the circumstances which he 
reports. It only remains to be said 
that the painting was the work of 
Mr. William H. Crane, to whom, as 
to Mr. Marr himself, apologies and 
regrets are due. 
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The success of Mme. Alla Nazim- 
ova seems to increase as the weeks 
pass by. Nowthat she is playing ‘A 
Doll’s House’ nightly, the public is 
crowding to see her. ‘‘Hedda Gab- 
ler’’ is not a nice play however you 
may look at it. ‘‘A Doll’s House,’’ 
on the other hand,is a pathetic human 
document. It rings true, and it has 
never rung truer than in the hands 
of this Russian actress. I am proud 











THE SON AND GRANDDAUGHTER OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 


that I am one of the handful of 
discerning ones who recognized Mme. 
Nazimova’s talent when she was 
playing here in a tongue, to me 
unknown. 
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Another deserved success is that 
of Miss Rose Stahl in ‘“‘*The Chorus 
Lady.’’ Miss Stahl has been drawing 
large audiences to see her all winter, 
and her success is assured. As to the 
play. I liked it better when it was, as 
originally written, in one act. I can 
see, however, that Mr. Forbes was 
obliged to lengthen it to give Miss 
Stahl a proper sized play. It is a 
pity, for as it stood at first it was a 
gem. As it stands now, the first and 
second acts are the best. 


2 


When Mr. Douglas Sladen started 
his ‘‘Who’s Who,” he had the field 
to himself; but now there is no 
subject that has not its ‘‘Who’s 
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Who.”” We have an admirable Amer- 
ican handbook answering this in- 


quiry, and there are ‘‘ Who’s Whos”’ 
of every sort and condition. I have 
serious thoughts of starting a ‘‘Who ’s 
Who in Heaven?”’ It would surely 
fill a long-felt want. The only dif- 
ficulty would be in getting the data. 


2 

In the accompanying picture may 
be seen two of the three generations 
of Hawthorne writers; in other words, 
the son and granddaughter of the 
great Nathaniel. Mr. Julian Haw- 
thorne, as is well-known, has written 
many striking novels and books of 
travel. Unfortunately for the public, 
he can make more money in journal- 
ism, and he has been giving his 
attention to that branch of the 
writing profession for many years. 
His daughter, Miss Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne, has published some _ prose 
but more verse, and as a poet has 
decided gifts. Another daughter is 
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not a writer, I believe, but devotes 
her time to sculpture. 


2 


When Mrs. Atherton told the 
editor of the London Times to “go 
to the Devil,’’ she not only added 
much to the gaiety of nations but 
‘voiced the sentiment’’ of a large 
majority of English publishers and 
booksellers. The Times no longer 
holds the place it once held in the 
esteem of the British public. It has 
become much too commercial, too 
American, and not the best American 
by a long distance. That it will ‘go 
to the Devil”’ is the belief as well as 
the hope of many who once _ swore 
by it, but now swear at it. 


Py 3 

It is interesting to read that Mrs. 
Deland began her career as an artist. 
She studied drawing at the Cooper 
Institute in this city, and graduated 
at the head of her class. I wish that 
people would not speak of Mrs. Deland 
as ‘‘Mrs. Margaret Deland’”’ and of 
Mrs. Wharton as ‘‘ Mrs. Edith Whar- 
ton.’”’ When women have husbands 
they are called by their husbands’ 
names. Mrs. Deland is Mrs. Lorin 
F. Deland and Mrs. Wharton is Mrs. 
Edward Wharton. These ladies are 
respectively Margaret Deland and 
Edith Wharton: if the “ Mrs.”’ is pre- 
fixed,it should be to the names of their 
husbands, otherwise they might be 
divorcées. There are certain women 
writers who cut the Gordian knot 
by putting on their title-pages the 
descriptive legends Mrs. Richmond 
Ritchie, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Mrs. 
Burton Harrison. 
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Mr. Horace Traubel has done such 
admirable work in his books on 
Whitman, he has put us under so great 
a debt of gratitude, that we (I speak 
for others than myself) hate to see him 
making feeble and foolish efforts to 
imitate the faults of the god of his 
idolatry. I find in a recent num- 
ber of The Conservator, a poem by 
Mr. Traubel called ‘“‘“A Great Light 
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was Passed to Me.’’ Here is the con- 


cluding stanza: 


I do not wait to see where others go, I go 
on my own account: 

I go—in the crowd if the crowd goes, alone 
if the crowd holds back: 

There is much to keep me, there is more 
to send me on. 

Do not get in my way, do not attempt to 
block my passage: 

I must go—for life or death must go, for 
love or hate: 

Out of my way: hands off: damn you, let 
go! 

I do not say farewell—I say: Till to- 
morrow! 

A great light was passed to me. 


If a great light has been passed to 
Mr. Traubel, I wish it would show 
him a number of things that he does 
not appear to see now—one, that if 
Whitman had been only coarse and 
eccentric he would not hold the 
place he does to-day in the estima- 
tion of the judicious. 


> 


Mr. Traubel in speaking of Jack 
London admits the coarseness of that 
young writer, but does not seem to 
recognize that quality in his own 
writings: 

Jack is most considerable 
writer. He has the most guts combined 
with the most head. He is just coarse 
enough, and he is very coarse. He is just 


our story 


fine enough, and he is very fine. 
The antithesis is all right but is 
Jack London ever ‘“‘very fine’’? 


I find this Whitmanesque bit in 
a recent Conservator. It is not signed 
by Mr. Traubel but it is unmistakably 
his. The paragraphing is mine: 


Over all I prevail: 

I, too, god by heritage, recreating the 
forever recreated stars. 

I. too, adding 
multiplied gladness of time. 


more gladness to the 


I, too, pouring out of my limitless 
stores limitless streams of rejoicing. 


I, too, an equal maker and sustainer 
of undoubted life. 








MR. PAUL ELMER MORE 


I, too, smiling back order into any chaos. 

I, too, always merry and rejuvenescent. 

I who am so glad I was born. 

2 

It is with no little satisfaction 
that I read that Mr. Thomas Hardy 
is working upon the third and final 
volume of his poetic drama ‘‘The 
Dynasts.’’ To my mind, if there ever 
was a misdirected effort it is that of 
Mr. Hardy with this dramatic poem. 
I shall rejoice when it is finished. If 
Mr. Hardy will write poetry let him 
give us more in the manner of his 
shorter poems. I have found much 
pleasure in these, and in one printed 
some weeks ago in The Fortnightly. 
It is called ‘‘New Year’s Eve” and 
is in Mr. Hardy’s most pessimistic 
manner: 


‘‘T have finished another year,” said God, 
‘In gray, green, white, and brown; 
I have strewn the leaf upon the sod, 
Sealed up the worm within the clod, 
And let the last sun down.” 
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‘*And what ’s the good of it?’’ I said, 
‘What reasons made You call 

From formless void this earth I tread, 

When nine-and-ninety can be read 
Why nought should be at all? 


“Yea, Sire; why shaped You us, ‘who in 
This tabernacle groan’ ?— 

If ever a joy be found herein, 

Such joy no man had wished to win 
If he had never known!”’ 


Then He: ‘‘My labors logicless 
You may explain; not I: 
Sense-sealed I have wrought, without 
a guess 
That I evolved a Consciousness 
To ask for reasons why. 


“Strange, that ephemeral creatures who 
By my own ordering are, 
Should see the shortness of my view, 
Use ethic tests I never knew, 
Or made provision for!”’ 


He sank to raptness as of yore, 

And opening New Year’s Day 
Wove it by rote as theretofore, 
And went on working evermore 

In Iiis unweeting way 

2 

Mr. Paul Elmer More has already 
four volumes of Shelburne Essays 
to his credit and he will have many 
more before he has finished. It is 
Mr. More’s intention to make a library 
of these essays, which will virtually 
cover the history of English literature 
{from the eighteenth century. The 
name Shelburne he takes from the 
village of Shelburne, in New Hamp- 
shire, near which village he lived 
for a year in a deserted farmhouse. 
When I first knew Mr. More he was 
the literary editor of The Independent. 
Shortly after, he became literary ed- 
itor of The Evening Post, and now 
he is editor of The Nation, haying suc- 
ceeded Mr. Garrison in that position. 


A book has recently appeared in 
London called ‘‘A Lodge in the Wil- 
derness.”” That clever and amusing 
writer, ‘Arthur Pendenys,”’ confesses 
that he has not read it, but says that 
he keeps on reading the title, as it 
seems to suit a mood which often 
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comes over him and over very many 
people. Every one, he says, should 
have a lodge in the wilderness: 


Half the writers of books in London 
would be doing work far finer if they woke 
up each morning and found themselves 
twenty miles from a railway station. I 
would place Mr. Chesterton on Dartmoor 
and put a good, firm kitchen table in 
front of him, and a few quires of foolscap 
paper. I would then leave him and say | 
would return in three months’ time and 
undertake to publish what he had written 
upon his own terms. I would remove the 
Poet-Laureate from the garden that he 
loves and, for a change, place him on one 
of the uninhabited Scilly Isles and then 
leave him, and return in a week to see how 
he was getting on. I would take Mr. H. 
G. Wells and point out to him that he 
was living in a whirl of excitement at 
Sandgate, and that the right place for 
him was a nice cosey hut on the Jungfrau, 
with just a radiator to keep him warm. 
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This letter was written by Mr. 
Charles Battell Loomis just after 
his return from abroad: 

‘* SEPTEMBER FIFTH IN TORRINGFORD 
THE CounTRY FAVORED OF THE LoRD 
‘Dear Henry WALLACE: 

‘‘How are you? And how’s the wife 
and Wallace, too? Behold in me a 
man pumped dry. No story comes 
howe’er I try. For me no more the 
days of ease, when I could write what 
I might please (and pleased indeed 
I was to write), but now I’m ina 
sorry plight. I sit before my type 
machine and gaze out at the meadows 
green and wish for thoughts that 
will not come. My muse, my darling 
muse is dumb. 

“And yet such times I’ve known 
before when I was dry for ‘evermore,’ 
and ere a week had passed away I| ’d 
find I ’d something still to say. 

‘This summer I ’ve been dam pro- 
lific: I wrote at pace almost terrific, 
and if too long the engine goes, why, 
at the last, a hot box shows; and 
then the journey stops in haste, and 
men in jumpers come with waste. 

‘What corresponds to waste with 
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me? a moistened handkerchief, may 
be, to wrap upon my fevered brow. 

‘‘No more upon this strain just now. 

‘‘Next week we leave this breeze- 
swept place, and go to Fanwood, by 
God’s grace; and then the boys go off 
to school, to study hard and not to 
fool—that is, I hope they ‘ll feel that 
way. I fooled a good deal in my day. 
Zut that is neither here nor there. 

“And now, old man, how do you 
fare? I often think of last July when I 
came down and pumped youdry. | 
hope to pump you dry again, when 
I come down and you ‘say when.’ 

‘*When comes the book? My own is 
out, but what ’t will do is yet in doubt. 

‘“T cannot even write a letter. Ill 
stop until I’m feeling better. 

‘Write soon. We all send lots of 
love. (For my address see up above. ) 

“T hope this finds you very well. 
No more to-day from Yours, 

‘““BaTTELL, ” 
2 

Wnuat is all this talk about local 
color? A good deal of nonsense, to 
my mind. Mrs. Atherton, scamper- 
ing off to Sitka, and Mr. Hall Caine, 
scurrying to the Netherlands, might 
have spared themselves these trips. 
The search for local color may be 
interesting, but there are numberless 
books written about places that the 
authors had never seen, which are 
quite as true as books written on 
the spot. Milton did not have to 
go to Paradise to get local color for 
his most famous poem, nor did Dante 
go to the other place for notes on 
the “Inferno.” 

eB 


It is pleasant to know that a 
biography of the late Mr. E. L. God- 
kin, the founder and for many years 
the editor of the New York Nation, 
and later still the editor also of the 
New York Evening Post, has been 
completed by Mr. Rollo Ogden. The 
work will be in two volumes, and will 
be based largely upon material not 
before printed. It is expected to 
appear during the present month. 
Mr. Ogden is Mr. Godkin’s successor 
as editor of the Evening Post. 
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The memory of Felicia Hemans has 
been perpetuated in Liverpool, her 
birthplace, St. Asaph, near which her 
married life was spent, and in Dub- 
lin, where she died, but London has 
no memorial of her, beyond a bust 
in the National Portrait Gallery. Now, 
however, the grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren of the popular religious 
poetess are uniting to endow a cot 
in her memory in the Royal Water- 
loo Hospital for children and women. 
With this end in view a _ small 
volume of ‘‘ Poems,” written by her 
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great-grandson, Mr. F. W. Tancred, 
is being published by Messrs. Black- 
wood, the firm which purchased the 
copyright of Mrs. Hemans’s works. 
The sum needed is £1000, and by 
the proceeds from the sale of the 
poems a nucleus of between £200 
and £300 is anticipated. Among 
the patrons of the project are 
the Duke of Argyll and the Duch- 
ess of Sutherland; and the Hon- 
orary Treasurer is Miss Edith 
Tancred, 29, Westbourne Gardens, 
London, W. 


LOTI ON THE HAREM 


‘‘LES DESENCHANTEES ’—AS SEEN THROUGH FRENCH GLASSES 


By H. G. Dwicut 





OR those who have 
no specific interest 
in the setting of 
Pierre Loti’s latest 
book it is one to 
take or to leave 
according as they 
can or cannot di- 

gest Pierre Loti. And there are 

doubtless many, among Anglo-Saxon 
readers in particular, who find them- 
selves in the latter case. For with 
plot and character M. Loti is as 
little concerned as is_ consistent 
with a plausible evocation of life. 

The difference between Djénane and 

Madame Chrysanthéme is one of 

charshaf and kimono rather than of 

any such searchings into human im- 

pulse as justify the caption of Bal- 

zac’s novels. What Loti is concerned 
with is the outward picture of life— 
its form,its color,its chiaroscuro—and 
in his hands the ‘‘Comédie Humaine” 
would have been a “‘ Comédie Paris- 
ienne.”’ Toavoid, however, that cun- 
ning pitfall of criticism which is to 
declare that one writer is not like 
another, let us hasten to record our 
conviction that no canon, human or 
divine, can prevent the picture of 
life from being as suggestive as any 











other manifestation of that compli- 
cated affair. There is a spirit of 
places, of appearances, as distinct 
as any spirit darker or more human, 
and in these latter days only Lafcadio 
Hearn and Gabriele D’Annuncio have 
evoked it so successfully as Pierre 
Loti. Books like ‘‘Le Désert” and 
“Les Derniers Jours de Pékin”’ re- 
create for us a soul of poetry and 
mystery and tragedy in natural things 
which is hardlyless than psychological. 

So the subtitle of the present book, 
‘Roman des Harems Turcs Contem- 
porains,’’ and the sobriquet of an 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ which the 
mildest novel with a purpose is sure 
to gain among us, fails to stir the 
critic with a sense that he is to be 
treated to a final solution of pressing 
problems. As a matter of fact, M. 
Loti conspicuously fails to present 
the case of the contemporary harem 
in its most telling light. He has 
undoubtedly seized upon a situation 
of great suggestiveness with regard to 
the changes which have taken place 
and are yet to take place in Turkey. 
But in choosing his personages from 
a circle so small and so unrepresent- 
ative as the court circle of Constanti- 
nople he deprives his book of the 
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more general significance it might 
have had. While the European gov- 
erness is by no means a rare figure in 
the great konaxs of the Bosphorus, 
and while there may be harems 
in which Nietzsche is read —the 
reviewer himself has heard of one,— 
Djénane and her cousins are not 
typical even of the society to which 
M. Loti’s position gave him access. 
It will be time enough to regard them 
as such when the great ladies of Paris 
and New York take to reading a 
chapter of ‘‘ Also Sprach Zarathustra”’ 
before breakfast. And although one 
can well believe that the Turkish 
lady would welcome a greater degree 
of liberty, it is hard to believe that she 
finds the marriage of convenience so 
uniformly fatalas M. Loti might seem 
to argue. 

For the rest, the book evinces far 
more intimacy with its background 
than such books usually do. Names, 
places, customs, and even words are 
reported with a fidelity that proves 
how extensive must have been the 
author’s opportunities for study. As 
an example of M. Loti’s particular 
genre, however, one has some doubt as 
to the degree to which the book would 
evoke Constantinople for a western 
reader. Having used the same setting 
before, and having in mind perhaps 
the goldsmith’s work of Théophile 
Gautier, he may well have chosen to 
avoid emphasis on that score. But, 
with all due respect to certain great 
names, Constantinople is as yet, from 
a literary point of view, such virgin 
soil that one regrets the omission 
of a writer with M. Loti’s special 
talents and opportunities to make 
more of his chances. One regrets, 
too, what seems to a less romantic 
lover of Constantinople the too ro- 
mantic glamor’ of his descriptions. 
Under the delicate patina of his prose 
the rude old city is sometimes hardly 
to be recognized. In the strangeness 
of its contrasts, in the very garish- 
ness and squalidity of it which are 
never very far to seek, there is 
artistic material of a high order of 
significance. 

All art is so much a matter of 
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choice that the critic’s complaint 
can only suggest the eternal question 
of taste. Well, in M. Loti’s so general 
choice of the softer aspects of his 
subject, as in his sensitiveness toward 
the feminine which we smug Anglo- 
Saxons look upon as peculiarly Gallic 
and decadent, it strikes the present 
reviewer that his author’s taste runs 
somewhat excessively, for once, to the 
sentimental. There are also other 
respects in which it strikes him that 
M. Loti’s taste is occasionally at 
fault. That gentleman makes, for 
instance, a little preface in order to 
disclaim any reality for the persons 
or incidents of his novel. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to regard such a preface 
otherwise than as a distinct hint that 
his novel is as true to life as he could 
make it. For the hero is a man of 
letters who has written an earlier 
Constantinople novel, the plot of 
which suggests that of ‘‘ Avizadé,”’ 
while André Lhéry discusses with 
his three friends a new novel to be 
called ‘‘Les Désenchantées.’’ More- 
over, it is of the essence of a 
talent like M. Loti’s, of which the 
inventive faculty is a negligible ele- 
ment, to be autobiographical,—which 
is no discredit in the world. One’s 
own story is as good as anybody 
else’s, provided one is quite frank 
about it, or detaches from it the 
purely personal element. But when 
one finds it impossible to quite 
do either, like D’Annunzio in ‘ Fuo- 
co” and Loti in ‘‘ Désenchantées,”’ 
the reader will be likely to find a 
quality of vanity for which Pepys and 
Montaigne have no prototype. The 
death of Djénane is less touching 
when André Lhéry wears so much the 
air of the homme fatal of the thirties, 
and when so many indications point 
to his identity with the author. 
While we may accept in general the 
author’s recommendation with regard 
to the impossibility of identifying his 
originals, the recommendation is to 
be accepted only in the sense that 
the actual persons did not find the 
novelist’s acquaintance so fatal as did 
the three young cousins that of André 
Lhéry. Indeed, there are those in 
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Constantinople who think that M. 
Loti might have taken a little more 
pains to disguise his facts. He had 
the good fortune to be introduced 
there to a high Turkish official, a 
member of the Cabinet then in office, 
who happens to be one of the few 
admirable examples of the Euro- 
peanized Moslem. This gentleman's 
household is the one described in 
‘‘Les Désenchantées,”’ with the differ- 
ence that the three young ladies were 
sisters and that M. Loti’s acquaint- 
ance with them was attended by none 
of the difficulties which give the 
traditional touch of romance to the 
book. The Minister was only too 
delighted, on the contrary, to allow his 
daughters to meet so distinguished 
a man of letters. Nor is it by 
any means so uncommon as M. Loti 
would apparently have us believe, 
particularly as between persons of 
rank and foreigners, for such ac- 
quaintances to be formed. 
Through the family in question— 
which could almost be identified by 
the mere description of their vali 
on the Bosphorus—M. Loti made 
the acquaintance of two other young 
ladies who had been brought up in 
the European manner. From one of 
these he obtained the name of his 
heroine, Djénane. The other may 
well have had for him a good deal 
of suggestiveness as a type. The 
daughter of an official in the foreign 
service and of a woman of another 
race, she was born in Malaysia and 
educated in England. It may there- 
fore be imagined how irksome to her 
must have been the confinement of 
a Turkish woman when, after her 
father’s death, she was obliged to 
settle in Constantinople. In her case, 
however, as in that of her friends, M. 
Loti’s interviews were attended by no 
such terrors as beset the rendezvous 
of André Lhéry and his veiled phan- 
toms. Asa matter of fact there took 
place a great number of meetings, 
the object of which was to provide and 
talk over material for ‘‘Les Désen- 
chantées.”” But, unfortunately, the 
novelist and his fair collaborators 
differed in their understanding of the 
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terms of their collaboration. For 
the real Djénane and her English- 
speaking friend were so deeply dis- 
enchanted by M. Loti’s failure to 
forward them a share of his royalties 
that there has been talk of a lawsuit. 


Of the other young women, the 
Minister’s daughters, a_ still more 
surprising sequel is to be related. 


Rumor has it in Constantinople that 
the two elder bought the passports 
of two travelling French ladies and 
escaped to Paris to interview M. 
Loti in person. If this tale be true— 
and such an incident, in so exalted 
a rank of society would be severely 
hushed up in that city of silence—one 
is free to wonder whether M. Loti 
might not find in it material for a 
Constantinople story quite as inter- 
esting as his others. 

Altogether the reviewer does not 
find ‘‘Les Désenchantées”’ very sig- 
nificant either as a social document or 
as a work of art. It is perhaps the fate 
of a talent like M. Loti’s (expressing 
as it does the modern restlessness 
for other suns, which gains in sensi- 
tiveness what it loses in intensity) to 
be successful only when dealing with 
new impressions. At the same time 
there is a tribute to be paid to the 
art which, for us of the west, can 
make an Oriental story anything more 
than an affair of fans and teacups. 
And a lover of the east cannot help 
feeling grateful to M. Loti for having 
expressed again something of that 
mysterious charm which he, among 
a very few, has felt so deeply. It 
is so much the fashion to pass off 
the nearer east, in particular, with 
a patronizing quotation from Mr. 
Gladstone, that the reviewer would 
find hospitality for ‘‘Les Désenchan- 
tées” if only for its sympathetic 
appreciation of the Turks. And he 
heartily echoes these words of a nov- 
elist who knows them far better than 
Mr. Gladstone ever did or could: 

Oh! puissent Allah et le Khalife pro- 
téger et isoler longtemps le peuple turc, 
religieux et songeur, loyal et bon, l’un 
des plus nobles de ce monde, et capable 
d’énergies terribles, d’héroismes sublimes 
sur les champs de bataille, si la terre natale 
est en cause, ou si c’est l’Islam et la foi! 
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By MELVILLE 


OMEWHERE inthe 
Bible or a kindred 
obsolescent work 
occur the words, 
‘out of the mouths 
of babes.” The 
text is singularly 

. applicable to the 

case of twentieth-century musical 

comedy. The grown-ups who listen 
to the vapidity and colorless scores 

of the latter-day English gayety im- 

portations or the continual rehash of 

Tenderloin humor and metallic rag- 

time may with good purpose turn to 

the annual comic-opera offerings of 

The Boys’ Club over at East Tenth 

Street and Tompkins Square, in 

“little old New York.” Gilbert and 

Sullivan, standing the test of a quarter 

of a century of mangling by ama- 

teurs, have gained new life and vigor 
as interpreted by these school-children 
of foreign parentage, barely in their 
teens. They are already picking up 
the tunes for ‘‘The Gondoliers,” 
next year’s show, and the seventh of 

a series that has included ‘Trial by 

Jury,” “The Pirates of Penzance,”’ 

‘*Pinafore,”’ ‘‘ Patience,” “‘Iolanthe,’’ 

and ‘‘The Mikado.” 

It may be well right here, before 
discussing the topic of educational 
entertainment—with the emphasis 
on the entertainment—to sketch 
rapidly and generally the scheme of 
The Boys’ Club itself. A negative 
definition, that of Francis H. Tabor, 
its superintendent, will probably be 
the best method of enlightenment. 
“It is not a mongrel, with a school 
for father, a church for mother, and 
fads and fancies for ancestors and 
relatives.’’ It is simply a club, just 
like any that you or your brother 
may belong to farther up-town,— 
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without the gambling or the drinking. 
And as this club is more or less of a 
model in social democracy, there are 
a few more differences which weigh 
in favor of No. 161 Avenue A. Creed 
is utterly eliminated. When a candi- 
date applies for admittance, the age 
limits being respectively eight and 
eighty years, the committee asks no 
questions as to the antiquity of the 
family tree, the financial qualifications 
of the applicant, or his previous 
condition of servitude. It simply 
requests his name and address as a 
means of communication—in case 
some one should know of a good job 
for a boy, or need him for a game of 


basket-ball or to take part in a 
rehearsal. 
The Boys’ Club is now in its 


thirty-first year, having been founded 
during the Centennial year by some 
fellows at Yale and Harvard and 
other colleges who wanted to share 
the secret of a wholesome enjoyment 
of life. The history of those three 
decades does not differ materially 
from the story of the ups and downs 
of similar organizations. There were 
periods of doubt but never of despair, 
of triumph in the face of defeat, 
and finally there was the realization 
of an established and successful in- 
stitution, frequented and supported 
by the sons of the fathers. In the 
year 1898 Francis H. Tabor, form- 
erly of Cambridge University, Eng- 
land, and a special investigator of 
the genus boy, was invited to take 
charge of this club movement; he 
accepted the call and has ever since 
directed its fortunes. 

When Mr. Tabor arrived on the 
scene he carried with him a number 
of English lares and penates, among 
which were the games of Association 
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foot-ball and cricket, the librettos of 
W. S. Gilbert, and the music of the 
late Sir Arthur Sullivan. Last year 
a team, which drew its membership 
from the neighborhood families of 
Russian Jews, German Lutherans, and 
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young America out of the stale-beer 
dives and low music-halls of the 
Bowery and its muddy tributaries, 
is perhaps the chief subject of con- 
cern among all settlement workers 
on the East Side to-day, and many 
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A ‘*MIKADO” TABLEAU 


Irish and Italian Roman Catholics, 
stormed the Scotch-Presbyterian 
stronghold known as Princeton Uni- 
versity and won a victory at British 
“Soccer.”” Another squad of the 
same heterogeneous material took 
advantage of an invitation from the 
distinguished Merion Cricket Club 
at Philadelphia, to drubits crack team 
decisively, at its own game. These 
are not extraordinary examples of the 
way the boys take hold. 

One of the grave problems to be 
faced when working among young 
people in an over-populated district 
is the cultivation of the taste for 
entertainment. This phrase is meant 
to cover a multitude of ramifications. 
To provide diversion which shall keep 


and devious are the ways by which 
the subject is approached. Some 
attack it armed in the full panoply of 
righteous and religious fervor; others 
treat it as a problem to be solved by 
a strictly educational process. The 
authorities at The Boys’ Club made 
and are still making their appeal 
in a far more direct manner—the 
substitution of good entertainment 
for bad, and the retention of enter- 


tainment which shall continue to 
entertain. 
The attention of Mr. Tabor in 


particular was directed to the per- 
formances, so-called, which were 
being held at The Boys’ Club when 
he first took charge. He describes 
them as involving a modicum of 
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talent and a maximum of cheek. 
The performers adopted free and 
easy methods, imitating with par- 
ticular unction the horse-play of the 
low-variety comedians in the neigh- 
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the age of the members varying from 
ten to fourteen years. The entering 
wedge was “Trial by Jury,” which 
is generally played as a curtain-raiser. 
It achieved what the critics call a 
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FINALE OF ‘‘ PATIENCE” 


borhood. The jokes were cheap and 
often vulgar, and the singing was of 
the crudest. It was a nondescript 
combination of minstrelsy and vaude- 
ville upon which little or no effort 
was spent. The players were their 
natural selves, only more so, and 
the effect of their entertainments 
upon both themselves and their 
audience was hardly inspiring. 

Then Mr. Tabor remembered the 
traditions of D’Oyley Carte and the 
musico-satiric triumphs of the London 
Savoy Theatre in the eighties. In 
the winter of 1899-1900, the work 
was started of killing a taste for the 
slap-stick and the one-finger com- 
posers, and of developing instead a 
fondness for Gilbertian patter and 
the delightful melodies of the author 
of ‘‘ The Lost Chord.” 

The Junior Singing Club was formed, 


succes d’estime when they feel chari- 
tably inclined to a piece that the 
audience should have liked better. 
However, the boys stuck gamely to 
their colors, and the audience, though 
rather smallandimpatient, sat through 
the performance with Spartan indif- 
ference to pain. That in itself was a 
proud achievement, and completely 
warranted a repetition of the experi- 
ment the following winter. Then they 
played ‘‘ Pinafore,” the following year 
“The Pirates of Penzance,” and in 
time they even put on “ Patience.”’ 
Now to give a respectable per- 
formance of “Patience” is no mean 
undertaking, even for actors and 
singers who are paid to amuse. In 
certain respects this is the most 
literary and artistic of the librettos 
of Mr. Gilbert, but it is caviare even 
to the particular as well as to the 
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general. ‘‘Patience’’ was written in 
the heat and at the height of the 
zesthetic movement of which the sun- 
flowered Oscar Wilde was a conspicu- 
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It is quite easy of belief that even 
when Lady Jane finally mastered 
this specimen of Queen Victoria’s 
English, he did not quite know what 
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THE PRINCIPALS IN ‘‘ PINAFORE” 


ous exemplar. It portrays a fleeting 
phase of esthetic extravagance which 
is largely lost on a twentieth-century 
audience. Most impresarios would 
have placed ‘‘ Patience’ on the shelf, 
or, as Mrs. Malaprop would have her, 
‘on a mantelpiece.’’ The theatrical 
manager of The Boys’ Club was made 
of sterner stuff, however, and the 
results justified his hardihood. 

Early in the autumn the tortures 
of rehearsing were inaugurated. A 
call for candidates received a hearty 
response. The club was organized 
into a primary class in blackboard 
study. The work was painful. It 
does not require an_ over-elastic 
imagination, for instance, to picture 
the lingual throes of a twelve-year-old 
male Lady Jane in uttering this 
choice morsel of Latinity: 

“There is a transcendentality of 
delirium—an acute accentuation of 
supremest ecstasy—which the earthy 
might easily mistake for indigestion. 
But it is not indigestion—it is esthetic 
transfiguration.”’ 


he was talking about. And yet pluck 
told; Lady Jane tackled the problem 
as if it were a pigs-in-clover puzzle, 
and if it failed to make an intellectual 
appeal, it nevertheless gave the 
tackler a kind of masticatory satis- 
faction that was not in vain. It was 
like Pooh Bah’s condescension in 
saying ‘“‘How d’ ye do’’ to the little 
maids from school—a useful discipline. 

Mechanical though the incessant 
drill may have been, the boys never- 
theless had a good time at the game. 
They actually grew to like to come 
to rehearsal; familiarity with the 
lines in time bred a half-hearted sort 
of affection for them; at any rate 
they were not attacked as enemies. 
Then, too, the actors enjoyed the 
comradery of it. They were more or 
less tickled with the feeling of being 
a chorus, for example, all trying to 
say and sing and do the same things 
in concert. It was simply another 
form of team-work—and they enjoyed 
team-work. 

As the rehearsals progressed, al- 
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though they grew more numerous and 
in a Way more arduous, they were also 
more interesting. The crudities were 
being obliterated, and the thing gradu- 
ally assumed a shape, became a 
dramatic whole. The boys began to 
see more sense in what they were 
doing. Constantly growing, likewise, 
was their proficiency in the musical 
part. The tunes were not ‘“‘stunty”’ 
syncopations, but they were pretty 
and ‘“‘whistlable,” and therefore they 
found favor with the little New York 
boys. For though the individual 
might have been a Roosian, a French, 
a Turk, or Proosian, he became 
A-mer-i-can as soon as he was asked 
to carry a melody. So, they took 
to the music of Sir Arthur as though 
their favorite river were the Thames 
and not the East. 

In time the solo parts were as- 
signed. Competition waxed keen but 
sportsmanlike withal. On one oc- 
casion a boy was dethroned from a 
star role within a few days of the 
public performance. He felt sore, 
of course; it isn’t over-pleasant to 
find some one else installed in the 
shoes you have just nicely broken in. 
But the boy took his medicine like 
a man, retired to the ranks of the 
privates, and when the great day 
came was the most enthusiastic and 
efficient member of the chorus. 

When “Patience” was performed 
it made more than a success of 
esteem. The boys of the neighbor- 
hood, forgetting the doubtful! enter- 
tainment derived from “Trial by 
Jury,” and remembering rather 
‘Pinafore’? and “The Pirates of 
Penzance,’ were all in their seats 
when the curtain rose. They still 
admired with a sort of wonder verging 
on bewilderment. The performers, 
too, it is not unfair to say, felt a bit 
like the man in Calverley’s foem: 


‘* Was I haply the lady’s suitor, 
Or her uncle? I can’t make out. 
Ask your governess, dears, or tutor. 
For myself, I’m in hopeless doubt 
As to why we were there, who on earth 
we were, 
Or what this is all about.” 
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They still feel that way, to a 


certain extent, to the present day. 
Pooh Bah, in the 1906 performance 
of ‘‘The Mikado,” had the tussle one 
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might expect a boy of thirteen to 
have with a speech like this: 

“T am in point of fact a particu- 
larly haughty and exclusive person, 
of pre-Adamite ancestral descent. 
You will understand this” (Pooh Bah 
distinctly did not understand) “‘ when 
I tell you that I can trace my ancestry 
back to a protoplasmal primordial 
atomic 


globule. Consequently my 
family pride is something incon- 
ceivable. I can’t help it. I was 


born sneering. But I struggle hard 
to overcome this defect. 1 mortify 
my pride continually. When all the 
great officers of State resigned in a 
body, because they were too proud to 
serve under an ex-tailor, did I not 
unhesitatingly accept all their posts 
at once?”’ 
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Yet Pooh Bah emerged victorious. 
But that ’sanotherstory. ‘‘ Patience’ 
““‘made good.’ The mothers and 
fathers flocked to the auditorium. 
their eyes shining with delight over 
the unsuspected histrionic powers 
of Patsy and Otto and Ikey. That 
settled once for all the question of 
whether the movement was or was 
not a “go.” It was no longer an 
experiment but a fixture. ‘“‘Io- 
lanthe’”” and “The Mikado,’ the 
plays which followed in successive 
winters, have drawn constantly grow- 
ing and more appreciative audiences. 

Perhaps the best indication of the 
way the Gilbert and Sullivan shows 
take hold of the Tompkins Square 
community, adult or infant, is the 
fact that the jokes and tunes are 
remembered and repeatedand whistled 
long after ordinary jokes and tunes 
have been forgotten. This is no 
mean educational achievement. To 
make two words of Gilbert grow 
where one of Faddenese thrived be- 
fore may well be counted a proud 
accomplishment. 

Strephon, in “‘Iolanthe’’ says: 

‘“‘T stood in court, and there I sang 
him songs of Arcadee, with flageolet 
accompaniment—in vain. At first 
he seemed amused, so did the Bar: 
but quickly wearying of my song 
and pipe, bade me get out. A servile 
usher, then, in crumpled bands and 
rusty bombazine, led me, still singing, 
into Chancery Lane. I'll gono more! 
I ‘ll marry her to-day and brave the 
upshot, be it what it may!”’ 

Now nobody hopes that the youth 
of the East Side will adopt this style 
of narrative on working days or even 
on half-holidays. Nor are they ex- 
pected to recognize that this kind 
of writing is a parody of the senti- 
mental. It is sufficient if they re- 
ceive it into their systems by some 
process of subconscious absorption; 
it is sufficient if they feel the way 
Alice felt after reading ‘“‘Jabber- 
wocky.” 

‘Somehow it seems to fill my head 
with idea$,”’ she mused, bewildered, 
“only I don’t exactly know what 
they are.”’ 
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The point to be remembered 
throughout is that these boys are 
not different from other boys, except 
that they have had the advantage of 
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adversity. It is also interesting to 
note that these boys will be boys; 
in fact they sometimes refuse to be 
girls, hereby differing from the un- 
dergraduates who take pleasure in 
dressing up in their sisters’ clothes in 
college dramatics. The twenty love- 
sick maidens in ‘‘ Patience”’ were not 
only love-sick, but maidens against 
their will. 

The boys, however, possess one 
distinctly feminine characteristic— 
the desire for finery. Perhaps the 
strongest incentive to take part in the 
comic operas is the realization that 
they will be able to appear in costume 
before their friends and relatives. 
This feeling sometimes produces amus- 
ing consequences. The Bo’sun and the 
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Bo’sun’s mate in ‘‘ Pinafore’’ were each 
supplied with a whistle. The whistle 
had about as much to do with the 
case as the flowers that bloom in 
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**GROSVENOR” A FLESHLY POET 


the spring. It was tucked away in 
the blouse throughout the entire per- 
formance. One night, however, the 
Bo’sun was horrified to discover that 
he had lost his whistle. He demanded 
a new whistle. He was politely in- 
formed that there was no other whistle 
in the building, and that at best it was 
a useless adornment. He protested, 
however, that his rank was not 
adequately indicated without one, 
and refused to be pacified until he 
had obtained the whistle of his mate. 

On another occasion, in rehearsing 
for ‘“‘The Mikado,’’ Pooh Bah desired 
to add a sword to his uniform. He 
was told tactfully and amiably that, 
although he might be First Lord of the 
Treasury, Groom of the Backstairs, 
Archbishop of Titipu,and Lord Mayor, 
among other functionaries, there was 
nothing in his manifold personality 
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which required a martial accoutre- 
ment. And it was only after the 
exercise of overpowering argument 
that he finally admitted the fallacy 
of his contention. 

This appetite for splendor and 
display, as a rule, is well satisfied. 
The shows are mounted with all the 
corroborative detail necessary to give 
artistic verisimilitude to what might 
be a bald and unconvincing narrative. 
Mr. Tabor paints all the scenery him- 
self and designs the costumes. The 
traditional properties are all supplied, 
together with the traditional ‘‘ busi- 
ness’’ created a quarter of a century 
ago by Rosina Brandram, George 
Grossmith, and others. The Royal 
Umbrella who shades the Mikado was 
this year a four-year-old barely able 
to toddle. 

The number of annual performances 
has steadily increased until six presen- 
tations of ‘‘The Mikado”’ were given. 
The public dress-rehearsal is for mem- 
bers of The Boys’ Club only. The 
price of a seat is only five cents. 
Other performances at Avenue A 
are given for the benefit of the 
parents and the neighborhood gener- 
ally. Tickets are never higher than 
a quarter of a dollar. 

Last year, however, the innovation 
was attempted of invading the en- 
emy’s country by giving two per- 
formances at Berkeley Lyceum at 
two dollars and a half an orchestra 
chair. Over five thousand dollars, 
realized therefrom, have been turned 
into the treasury of The Boys’ Club. 
The laudable desire to uplift the 
unfortunate rich has met with so 
hearty a response that in all proba- 
bility the missionary movement will 
be continued in 1907, 1908, and 1909 
with ‘“ The Gondoliers,” ‘“‘The Yeo- 
man of the Guard,”’ and ‘“‘The Sor- 
cerer.”’ In time it is hoped that these 
hardened and corrupt theatre-goers 
will be cured of their folly, and will no 
longer follow the strange gods of 
Yankee Doodle nasal slang and of 
vulgarity that is not fun. 

“Out of the mouths of babes,’ 
return to the text. 


’ 


to 








THE TWO TOLSTOYS 


By BENJAMIN 


aj HE world will re- 
kK} member two Count 
Tolstoys. One was 
a great artist; he 
died many years 
ago. The other 
is a befuddled 
: prophet; he still 
lives. The artist stuck his pen into 
the quivering heart of mankind, and 
wrote. The passion-spent renunciant 
of the same name sticks his tongue 
into his cheek, and pronounces the 
other Tolstoy a fraud. 

In a penitential mood the later 
Tolstoy wrote a book called ‘“‘ What 
is Art?’’ wherein he laid down the 
amazing doctrine that unless a work 
of art appealed to a peasant it was 
not art. Beethoven and Wagner and 
Shelley were decried as sensualists. 
They had loved beauty and appealed 
to sex; therefore their art was evil. 
Tolstoy put his own works on his 
‘‘Index’’—and his palsied soul took 
to creating Christian parables for 
bloodless people. 

He tossed the bayleaf into the 
mud and sprinkled ashes on his head. 
He forsook the verdant slopes of 
Olympus and went to sit on a dung- 
hill. Then he sent for a photographer. 
Not that Tolstoy is not sincere. He 
is, in fact, the sincerest man in the 
world to-day; his is the sincerity 
of fanaticism; the sincerity of the 
propagandist who has become so 
enslaved by a single idea that only 
one lobe of the brain works; the dan- 
gerous sincerity of a man without 
that healthy world-perspective which 
we call a sense of humor. 

Putting aside his absurd theories 
ot art, his pseudo-philosophic system, 
his enforced renunciation, Tolstoy 
still remains a wonderful man. He 
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is as significant as Life itself. Nature 
hewed him out of her depths. She 
made him the slave of every vice and 
put in him the aspiration for every 
virtue. He is Goethe’s Faust come 
to life—had he only Goethe’s serene 
wisdom! In that wonderful book 
““My Confession”’ Tolstoy has given 
us the record of a soul’s torture in 
hell. He has been gambler, drunkard, 
murdered, and lecher. These things 
in themselves and by themselves are 
nothing. Many have committed all 
the sins and smiled. But put in one 
half of a man’s brain the consciousness 
of having committed all transgres- 
sions, and into the other half a flam- 
ing idealism, a gnawing night and day 
for release, and we have as a result 
the most august thing in the world: 
a human soul battling for its life. 
Tolstoy has been lashed, like Orestes, 
by the giant whips of the Furies, and 
look closely in his hair and you will 
see serpents twined there. 

A life lived to the full, such as his, 
a life that has taken up and made its 
own all those magnificent, glittering 
sins, a life that has drained the 
bitter cup of Destiny to its filthy 
lees, that has not only seen all the 
evil under the sun, but which has 
been that evil—what else can it give 
the world but great art? 

Into his novels and plays he has 
distilled himself. All great art as- 
pires to philosophy, consciously or 
unconsciously—that is, all great art 
tends to explain life; all great art is a 
searchlight flung suddenly upon the 
soul of man, making plain the se- 
cret springs that move to action or 
thought, illuminating those secret re- 
cesses where he thinks he is most se- 
curely hidden from human gaze. In 
‘‘Anna Karénina,”’ ‘‘ The Dominion of 
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Darkness,” and ‘‘A Night’s Lodging,”’ 
Tolstoy has ruthlessly stripped all our 
rags and tatters from us; he demon- 
strates like a man in a clinic; he 
slits like a surgeon, scraping to the 
bottom. 

His works might collectively be 
entitled ‘‘ Views of the Nude Human 
Soul.”’ In ‘‘Anna Karénina’’ we see 
the Soul in that gigantic web called 
society; in ‘“‘War and Peace’’ we see 
the Soul in battle and in love; in “A 
Night’s Lodging’? we see the Soul 
where vodka and lust do their work, 
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in a place which even the rats scorn; 
in ‘‘The Dominion of Darkness’’ we 
see the Soul—but there is no Soul 
in that monstrous play; and in ‘“‘The 
Kreutzer Sonata’? we see the Soul 
in the sex-coil. 

To turn from this magnificent, well- 
rounded life of good-and-evil, from 
his masterpieces that rank with 
Flaubert’s and Ibsen’s, to the sickiy 
renunciant distributing his little pam- 
phlets to the Russian peasants—but 
let us forget it, for Tolstoy the 
Great is already in Valhalla. 
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THEODORE SPICER SIMSON 


By A. DaRRALL 


HEODORE 
| Simson is one of 
the few English 
artists of recent 
years to be admit- 
ted by his French 
confreres within the 
charmed circle of 
He was born at 


Spicer 








“The Arrived.” 


Havre in 1871 and began his art 
education at South Kensington. He 
then went to Paris, where he has 
lived ever since. He entered the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts in 1890, and 
was there for four years studying 
under A. Millet, Thomas and J. Dampt. 
With a strong will and an intense love 
of his work he has plodded steadily 
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From a bust by T. S, Simson 


LADY LYGEIA 


along, devoting himself entirely to 
art. When he first exhibited at the 
French Salon, in 1896, his works were 
noticed by some of the first French 
artists. He then exhibited at the 
Royal Academy and at the New 
Gallery. In 1901 he exhibited at the 
new French Salon, the Société Nation- 
ale des Beaux Arts, and the same 
year was elected an Associate. Jean 
Dampt has taken great interest in 
the sculptor, and Rodin gave him a 
proof of his esteem by having a bust 
cast for him in bronze for the Salon 
of four or five years ago. 

In 1904 he was invited to exhibit 


at Prague and Liverpool, and a year 
later at Gotha. His technique is 
remarkably sure, but the charm of 
his work is in the magic touch of the 
true artist, which one cannot fail 
to recognize in every piece of his 
statuary. His portraits are not mere 
portraits. The soul of the artist 
seems to have penetrated the clay 
and to have rendered it animate. 
In the Art Décoratif, a French critic 
says of Spicer Simson: 

A highly developed sense of observation, 
sustained by a mind given to analysis, 
an originality moderated by tact, which 
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From a bust by T. S. Simson 





JOSE DE CHARMOY 


sets forth without exaggeration the least 
particular of every face—all this permits 
the artist to penetrate to the depths of 
the mind of his models, and to let the 
reflection of what he discovers there glide 
over their features. His portraits are 
thought out before he undertakes them, 
and he is still meditating them as he 
handles the clay. If I add to all this his 
veritable talent for drawing, I shall, I 
think, have given an idea of one of the 
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most complete and most individual artistic 
organizations of the younger generation. 


Such words from the pen of a con- 
scientious French critic mean much, 
and there seems to be no doubt that a 
brilliant career lies before a sculptor 
who has already had such marked 
success. 

Spicer Simson has been remarkably 
fortunate in his subjects. He has 
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executed busts and medallions of 
some of the most interesting per- 
sonalities of various nationalities of 
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young sculptor who has been com- 
missioned to do the statue of Zola. 
Among well-known Americans whose 

















From a medallion by T.S. Simson 


GEORGE GISSING 


our times. A portrait medallion of 
the famous English artist, George 
Frederick Watts, R.A., was modelled 


from life in 1904, scarcely three 
months before the death of the 
painter. It is a bold piece of work 


in the early Renaissance style. He 
has also done a very characteristic 
bust of the Maharajah of Bobbili, 
K.S.I.E., and one of the well-known 
Frenchmen, Henri Monod, and a very 
fine marble one of Lord Selborne, for 
which the latter posed in Paris just 
before his departure to his post in 
South Africa. One of the best por- 
traits of the late Marcel Schwob, so 
dear to the French literary world, 
was executed by Spicer Simson, and 
also that of José de Charmoy, the 


busts he has made are Dr. Moncure 
Conway, the late American Ambas- 
sador to France, General Horace 
Porter, and Professor Rice of Ober- 
lin College, Ohio. He also did a 
medallion of Barrett Wendell during 
the time when the latter was in Paris 
lecturing at the Sorbonne. He has 
just been to Dresden executing several 
orders, including one for a portrait 
of one of the Grand Duchesses. His 
“Lady Lygeia” is the reproduction of 
a marble bust exhibited in last year’s 
Salon. 

Mr. Spicer Simson is at present en- 
gaged on a bronze bas-relief of George 
Gissing, which is to be finished in the 
spring, and will probably be ex- 
hibited in the Salon. 








THE ARTHURIAN CYCLE 


A GERMAN SCHOLAR’S ENGLISH RESEARCH WORK SUPPORTED 


BY. 


AMERICA 


By Laura STEDMAN 








LIVE with that 
spirit of duty and 
reverence which in- 
spired William Cax- 
ton to print our 
English epic, ‘Le 
Morte Darthur,”’ 
. * Dr. H. Oskar Som- 
mer has undertaken to give to the 
Teutonic race a noble work in 
which he will have traced the sources 
of all the literary and legendary mani- 
festations that have colored the 
Arthurian cycle. The student of 
English will thus learn where the 
original spring of each legend can be 
found, the original will be set before 
him by description and quotation, 
and a well-defined trail will be cleared 
through the primeval forest of med- 
ieval romance. 

As, in a later period, Shakespeare 
culled from the exotics of Italian 
story-relics, so Malory gathered his 
seed from certain strange wild Celtic 
legends to bring them to flower in the 
fertile garden of his fancy. Caxton 
reminds us in his preface that ‘Sir 
Thomas Malorye dyd take it oute of 
certeyn bookes of frensshe and _ re- 
duced it into Englysshe,’’ and in his 
text Malory refers fifty-six times to 
these sources in terms such as “for 
as the frensshe book saith.” 

While studying Spenser, Dr. Som- 
mer’s attention was directed to the 
rifacimento of Arthurian romances 
compiled by Sir Thomas Malory, that 
has so profoundly influenced the 
literature of Europe; he soon realized 
the need of an edition the accuracy 
of which text would meet the de- 
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mands of latter-day scholarship. Of 
the original edition only two copies 
are known to be in existence, and the 
editions and reprints which followed 
differ one from another considerably 
and are filled with errors, omissions 
and corruptions. The Globe edition, 
which has been the one most popular, 
is sadly modernized and abridged. 
So, fired by the desire to produce 
a standard edition of the whole Ar- 
thurian cycle which for reference and 
comparison would be absolutely au- 
thoritative, and on which research 
could be based, Dr. Sommer has de- 
voted himself untiringly for over 
twenty years to the study of this 
extensive work. He has personally 
hunted through the great European 
libraries, both public and private; 
he has poked into hidden corners lest 
some valuable information should 
escape his careful eye, and he has un- 
earthed priceless MSS. and data, 
which had hitherto been overlooked. 
In 1891 he brought out his “Studies 
on the Sources of Le Morte Darthur,”’ 
editio princeps, the first volume con- 
taining the original text of ‘‘the 
noble and ioyous book entytled le 
morte darthur by syr thomas 
malory knyght,”’ with Caxton’s pref- 
ace also in the original. These texts 
Dr. Sommer transcribed word by 
word from the Althorp copy in the 
British Museum, and then word by 
word compared his proofs and revises 
with the original—a marvellous and 
painstaking labor which could have 
been accomplished only through an 
unwavering ardor and a heroic love 
of scholarship and accuracy. The 
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second volume contained the Intro- 
duction, the Index, a Treatise on the 
Sources, and a complete List of the 
Various Readings, etc. 

As Dr. Sommer himself has said: 
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Beginning with Nennius’ ‘‘Eulogi- 
um Britanniz sive Historia Britonum”’ 
and Geoffrey’s ‘“‘Historia Britonum,”’ 
the most important of these links are: 
Wace’s ‘“‘Brut,’’ Layamon’s “Brut,” 





DR. H. 


Whether real or mythological, the im- 


posing personage of King Arthur has 
become immortal; he lives on in song 


and tradition, and many a place-name 
throughout Britain testifies his renown. 
Generation after generation has read with 
interest and enthusiasm of the noble 
Arthur and his valiant knights; England’s 
first poets have not hesitated to make 
their verse a vehicle for the praise of this 
national hero. It is equally remarkable 
and interesting that all that has been 
written in England on this subject, be it 
in prose or in verse, be it in English, Latin, 
or Norman-French, can be traced back to 
a common source, and forms, as it were, 
the links of one immense chain running 
throughout the history of English literature. 


OSKAR SOMMER 


Langtoft’s and Robert of Gloucester’s 
‘‘Chronicles,’” Huchown’s ‘‘Morte Ar- 
thure,’’ and English translations and 
metrical romances by unknown au- 
thors belonging to the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. The work of 
Malory followed at a most propitious 
moment, and from the day of its ap- 
pearance his ‘‘Morte Darthur”’ has 
been the progenitor of every produc- 
tion having for its theme King Arthur 
and his doughty knights. It brought 
about the Elizabethan period headed 
by Edmund Spenser and his “Faerie 
Queene.”’ It was the direct cause of the 
new romantic revival in English song 
and story, that began under the in- 
fluence of Bishop Percy’s ‘‘ Reliques 
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of Ancient Poetry,’ of which the 
most effective promoter doubtless 
was Sir Walter Scott in ‘“‘The Bridal 
of Triermain.”” In the Renaissance 
school of the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century it found its culmina- 
tion. There it gave us ‘‘The Idylls 
of the King,’’ where Lord Tennyson 
surely reached his zenith in the 
passage between King Arthur and 
his sorrowing queen; the exquisite 
tapestry “Tristram of Lyonesse,”’ 
and “The Defence of Guinevere,” 
by William Morris, and it inspired 
“Tristan and Iseult,” by Matthew 
Arnold, even if the lines that haunt 
our memory are other than those of 
the romance. 

Customs may come and go; civil- 
ization, the country itself, may change 
completely, but men and women, 
though centuries apart in education, 
remain in the final analysis the same 
very human beings. ‘Men and 
women,” as Mr. Lang says, ‘will be 
men and women; but here, even if 
the passion be sinful, it is still passion, 
ardent, constant, and loyal to the 
grave.” ‘‘ The knight is more loyal to 
his love than Odysseus to his wedded 
wife’; ““and as toQueenGuenevere she 
is the truest lady unto her lord living. ”’ 
In this ‘“‘enlightened’’ day of which 
we are so proud, we might well pause 
a moment in our mad rush for fame 
and riches and power, with their 
accompanying light o’ loves, and let 
the curtain drop before that picture 
of Christian grace and chivalry. There 
is poor Arthur, King of all that flower 
of men; Launcelot, the pride of the 
court, ‘‘love-loyal to the least wish 
of the queen’’; and Guenevere, the 
eternal womanly, whose love perhaps 
must always prove fateful. Then pass 
the wileful Nimae (Tennyson’s ‘“Viv- 
ien’’), the gentle Elaine, Linet, the 
saucy one, and Merlin, wisest of 
them all. On they move, a group of 
undying figures, who in a multitude 
of reincarnations would live as bravely 
and love as loyally to-day, if modern 
progress did not tend to crush all 
gentle natures. 

Besides his edition of ‘‘Le Morte 
Darthur,’”’ Dr. Sommer has published 
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a text of ‘Le Roman de Merlin” with 
the plan of making it the basis of a 
history of the Merlin legend in England 
and France, and it is with the wish to 
complete the publication of the fa- 
mous MS. Addenda Nos. 10292-10294, 
in the British Museum, of which 141 
folios are represented in his volume 
of ‘‘Le Roman de Merlin,” that Dr. 
Sommer is at present engaged. When 
his task is finished, he will have 
rounded out the cycle, and revealed 
a quantity of material left untouched 
by Sir Thomas Malory. 

To secure the codperation of Amer- 
ican scholars in carrying on the study 
and profound labor required to edit 
the remaining 554 folios, Dr. Sommer 
visited America a year ago last Decem- 
ber. The first volumes of ‘‘Le Morte 
Darthur”’ were published at his own 
expense and with the aid of an en- 
thusiastic friend; but Dr. Sommer saw 
that it had now become imperative to 
find help in the publication of the re- 
maining work, which would also 
render it possible for him to devote 
the several years of arduous labor 
required to decipher and transcribe, . 
edit and proof-read, the precious 
texts in the British Museum. Al- 
though his first three volumes had 
been accepted so warmly (and with no 
little confusion, that it should be a 
German scholar who had brought to 
the world what men had long been 
expecting from the Early-English 
Text Society), England did not en- 
courage the brilliant scholar to con- 
tinue his work. An old friend, Dr. 
George M. Gould, the well-known 
ophthalmologist, was struck with the 
unusual merit of Dr. Sommer’s work- 
manship, and had long urged him to 
come to America, where he felt the 
nation’s appreciation of true schol- 
arship would immediately bring the 
lonely scholar recognition. Acting 
upon this advice, Dr. Sommer arrived 
here in December, 1905, visited some 
of our eastern Universities, and con- 
ferred with theirleading specialists and 
scholars in English. All saw the far- 
reaching scope of his work; he was 
urged to deliver a course of lectures; 
none, however, could aid him in a 
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practical way. Finally, when the skies 
seemed pretty gloomy, Dr. Gould, 
feeling that this great scheme must be 
carried to completion, decided to make 
himself responsible for the amount 
which Dr. Sommer required. But the 
gods did not demand this sacrifice. 
The attention of Dr. Sommer and his 
colleagues was drawn to the Carnegie 
Institution, and, with perfect enthu- 
siasm and unanimity, American schol- 
ars united in a request for a grant 
to the President and the Executive 
Committee of the Institution. In a 
short time a favorable decision was 
made, and Dr. Sommer immediately 
returned to London, where he has 
prepared the first volume of the new 
series, which will be published soon 
in this country. 

It would seem that if Dr. Sommer’s 
labors had been confined even to the 
reproduction of the text which he 
yave us in his edition of “‘ Le Morte 
Darthur,.” he would justly ‘have 
earned the gratitude of every English 
student of philology and literature. 
Instead, he is preparing a body of 
prolegomena which is invaluable, and 
which should earn him the hearty 
support of all of us. 

Dr. Sommer has published numer- 
ous other books—some fourteen or 
more,—which are reprints of rare and 
quaint old editions of famous works 
that he has reproduced with interest- 
ing facsimiles accompanied by erudite 
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notes and introductions of the great- 
est value. Among these we may men- 
tion ‘‘ The Shepheardes Calendar,” by 
Edmund Spenser, the original edition 
of 1579 in photographic facsimile; 
“The Countess of .Pembroke’s Ar- 
cadia,’’ by Sir Philip Sidney, Knt., the 
original quarto edition, 1590; “The 
Kalender of Shepeheardes,” the edi- 
tion of Paris, 1503, in photographic 
facsimile; a faithful reprint of R. 
Pynson’s edition of London, 1506; 
“The Recuyell of the Historyes of 
Troye,”’ written by Raoul Lefevre, 
and translated and printed by William 
Caxton about A.D. 1474—the first 
English printed book. 

Since Dr. Sommer’s return to Lon- 
don to fulfil the commission of the 
Carnegie Institution, rumors have 
reached us of important ‘‘finds’’ made 
by him in the libraries of Paris and 
London. Among these is the dis- 
covery of an unknown manuscript 
and two early printed editions of the 
‘* Prose- Perceval. ”’ . 

It is to the credit of America that 
through her sincere love for scholar- 
ship, her public spirit and her capital, 
she has welcomed this great and ear- 
nest scholar, and is enabling him to 
carry out the exhaustive and ex- 
hausting labor of such value to future 
generations; and this after his own 
country and that of his adoption 
had strangely refused him an out- 
stretched hand. 











THE HOYDEN, MARCH 


THE heedless hoyden, March, is here! 
Old Winter kept her, while he could, 
Shut in the schoolroom of the wood 

Throughout the session of the year. 


But mark her scatter as she goes 
Her lesson-pages, left and right; 
What old December gave so white, 
The rogue hath stained with green and rose. 


The rain-drops cling along her dress; 
Her scarlet cheeks and lips are wet; 
And she hath twined a violet, 

Half-opened, in each wayward tress. 


The banter of her saucy tongue— 

Like hail against the window pane 

Is scarcely gone, when through the rain 
The echo of a sob is rung. 


The sweetness of the maid to be 

The violets along her hair 

Hint softly. Pray you, leave them there; 
Child-woman March seems best to me! 


GARNET NOEL WILEY. 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


CONCERNING DREAMS 


By CHARLEs S. BROOKS 
““When most I wink, then do mine eyes best see.” 
so pleasant as lying under a tree in 


the intervals of reading. Your mind 
has been stimulated by your book, 


sa) O me, with my book, 
‘ on the grassy bank 
of Cleanwater 








Stream, came the 
sound ofsomeone’s 
whistling. Where- 
uponI putmy book 
face downward on 





the grass and lying back at full length 
I listened. There is nothing quite 
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your fancy has been given broader 
play by looking up among the green 
leaves and at the blue sky, your ear 
is satisfied by the quiet rustlings 
about you. It is small wonder that 
your mental horizon falls back wide 
to the farthest hilltops, and that you 
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forget the ignorant present and start 
on your travels to the remotest 
Kingdom of the Mind. Or you tune 
your thoughts to quietness, to the 
sounds of streams and woods. You 
watch the play of sun and shadow, 
who seem to be the best companions 
and are together throughout these 
woods. The grass is cool against 
your arms. Altogether you are so 
comfortable that there is danger 
that you will fall asleep and so waste 
the afternoon. 

Of course there are two kinds of 
sleepiness. One is sleepiness that 
must stay awake, the sleepiness that 
awaits a train in a station-house, 
listening to a drowsy clock ticking 
away the eternal night. This sleepi- 
ness is unbearable torture, and I am 
surprised, on reviewing my myth- 
ology, that its possibilities as a 
punishment were not known in the 
old hell. When the wicked man’s 
liver had been eaten daily until the 
ordeal became a dull routine, and 
even the Eagle had appealed to 
Zeus for a change of breakfast food, 
and when the same evil fellow had 
rolled up-hill the stone of Sisyphus 
until old custom became an opiate, 
he should have been condemned 
to an eternal sleepiness that had to 
stay awake—an eternity of the 
head falling forward until the chin 
bumped on the peplum’s top button 
—an eternity of straightening up— 
an eternity of sleepy eyelids twitching. 
My mind shrinks from the horror of 
the punishment. 

But the other seepiness is de- 
lightful. It is the throwing-off of 
all one’s cares and troubles. It is 
the feeling of drifting in a silent 
current through the night’s shadows, 
watching with half-shut eyes the 
shores of your fancies, without pad- 
dle or oars or rudder, alone on the 
drowsy tide, moving past forms that 
you but partly see. Then your 
thoughts are but the momentum of the 
day’s activities. The wheels of con- 
sciousness move more slowly, with less 
jar and less noise. Then you feel and 
know your thoughts as in the quiet- 
ness of that twilight which “after 


sunset fadeth in the West.’’ What 
was concentration, changes to expan- 
siveness. Your little, sharp-pointed 
thoughts, heavy as lead, expand and 
grow light until, like balloons. filled 
with the breath of sleep they sail 
away from the Land of Reality. Im- 
perceptibly you have drifted, drifted 
into the blue of immeasurable dis- 
tances and out over the great sea. 

There are unfortunate persons who 
inseverably associate a dream with 
a coverlet tucked in at the chin; to 
whom a dream were impossible unless 
at night and in bed. For them it 
is something to be had at night, and 
to be told about at the breakfast- 
table. A dream before the fire of 
an evening is impossible, and a 
dream by day is rank and idle tru- 
antry. If into their busy lives there 
ever comes a time for idleness, their 
thoughts will run to the stock- 
market, into some kind of fierce 
contention, and its fierceness will be 
visible in every line of their faces. 
Now it seems to me that a dream 
is nothing else than a thought grown 
mellow, whether you dream it at 
night, or by day, in your library or 
under the trees. Take a_ green 
thought—this is the recipe—as hard 
and indigestible as a crab-apple; then 
allow it to ripen slowly, for your 
best fruit cannot be hurried, and if 
conditions of ease and idleness are 
right, it will grow into a dream. 

To me, then, lying at ease with 
my book on the grassy bank of Clean- 
water Stream—at peace with every- 
thing, a delightful laziness poured 
about me,—came the sound of whist- 
ling. Evidently it was another like 
myself, learning the Sunday-afternoon 
lesson of Peace and Contentment— 
some other dreamer glad of the res- 
pite from the smoke of factories and 
the rattle of machinery. 

Now, although it may be true, as 
I have read, that two are necessary 
for the full enjoyment of a kiss, this 
I do know, notwithstanding—that 
one is the better number for the 
best appreciation of a dream; so I 
lay quiet, contented that he should 
whistle at a distance. I turned 
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my book face upward and thereby 
set several ants a-scurrying from their 


parade-ground. I considered them 
as they hustled for the margin, 


hurry plying all legs. Evidently | 
was the Sluggard, and I had gone 
to the Ant for the trite lesson of 
our school readers. I smiled as I 
noticed their bustling distraction 
and then brushing them off into 
the jungle of grass I made myself 
comfortable again by the stream. 


It is Sunday and not even the 
Sluggard should be kept at his 
lesson. 


Reading is rather good fun, but 
laying aside your book and letting 
the book’s suggestiveness color your 
own thoughts, is better. It is pleas- 
ant to go on a visiting day and in- 
spect some other fellow’s air castle, 
but it is pleasanter to go as proprietor 
into your own towers. In that idea 
lies the pleasure of reading. A book 
is a pleasant companion, but if it 
is a good book it will be at its best 
during those intervals when it lies 
face downward on the grass beside 
you, while you think of what you 
have read. The fun of swimming, 
you know of course, is in the climb- 
ing up to the pier-head after your 
dive and the running up and down 
the beach between swims. For .the 
value of a book is that it cannot bore 
you. If Hamlet speaks too long, 
we may tell him he is tiresome and 
shut him up with a snap. We may 
interrupt a lady without being im- 
polite, and we may shut the book 
in the face of a King’s remark without 
danger to our heads. A book is a 
companion that is always ready to 
talk but never intrudes. It is a 
very dog for companionship, than 
which nothing more can be said. 

There are hard-minded unfortu- 
nates who take inventory of their 
head’s contents, who can give you, 
if you ask them, a catalogued list 
of their mental characteristics. They 
know their possibilities and limits as 
they know the money value of the ma- 
chines in their shops. These people 
never deceive themselves. They 
know or they know not. There is 
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no make-believe. They are so busy 
doing the things they know how to 
do, that they never have the time 
to put their feet up, and look into 
the fire and the future, and think 
of the things they would like to do 
and cannot. They never think that 
in themselves lie unique possibilities 
for painting a great picture, and they 
never hear softly in the silence of 
darkness the symphony that they 
would compose but cannot. These 
people are unfortunate because they 
are missing the best fun in life. Men 
as well as children have use for a 
fairy-land. 

Every dreamer is the hero of his own 
dream, and the weaving of the dream 
is like the journeying along a moun- 
tain road—up the mountain-side of 
dreams. Higher and higher along this 
road, looking out over the valley of 
the future at the mountains shining 
white in the morning sun. For your 
dreamer is young, and he dreams best 
of the morning march and not of the 
rest of late afternoon. As we grow 
older we more and more frequently 
look over our shoulders, back at 
the long road we have traversed. It 
is of the pleasant streams we have 
passed that we think, of the cool 
shade breaking the heat of the open 
road. Our broadest view will be 
of the past which, while it. may be 
very pleasant country of meadow 
and woodland, is quite level and 
contains not one mountain ridge for 
the eye to light upon. But the 
dreamer who is young, looks forward 
along a road which, God grant, tends 
upward. These mountains of am- 
bition that he sees are the noblest 
peaks in the world. They are, how- 
ever, only visible to the dreamer, 
for he who is too widely awake 
knows them to be a mirage, a 
thing of mist unsubstantial, which 
no man ever trod or ever will 
tread: for to attain to the realization 
of a dream is to build a house of 
gossamer. 

And why should n’t we dream and 
see mists? It is the best fun in the 
world, and when done in moderation 
it is as a sedative no more harmful 
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than smoking, and as a stimulant 
rather less harmful than whiskey. 
Meanwhile the ants scamper across 
the face of the book. The sun shoots 
its first slanting rays under the tree- 
bough to remind me that it is growing 
late. The whistling down stream has 
ceased. The musician has gone home 
for supper. The lights and colors of 
day are yielding to the shadows 
and quieter tints of later afternoon. 


Now came still Evening on, and Twilight gray 

Had in her sober livery all things clad; 

Silence accompanied; for beast and bird, 

They to their grassy couch, these to their 
nests 
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Were slunk, all but the wakeful nightingale. 

She all night long her amorous descant 
sung: 

Silence was pleased. Now glowed the 
firmament 

With living sapphires; Hesperus, that led 

The starry host, rode brightest, till the 
Moon, 

Rising in clouded majesty, at length 

Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless 
light, 

And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw. 


Morning, noon, and evening; and 


the night and sleep; the morning 
and work. 


BRUNETIERE 


By Curtis HippEN PAGE 


=e THEN he died, on 

wee the ninth of last 
December, at the 
comparatively 
early age of fifty- 
seven, Brunetiére 
left us a mass of 
criticism and of 
controversial addresses which fills 
nearly forty volumes, and an _ al- 
ready traditional character as the 
master-critic of his age, the judge 
and executioner of contemporary 
literature, the dogmatic supporter of 
tradition and of all established au- 
thority, somewhat like that of Dr. 
Johnson. He was still at the height 
of his intellectual vigor, and after 
the disappointments of several years 
which had been too largely devoted 
to political and religious controversy, 
he had of late seemed ready to return 
to his true field of literature, and 
again to exercise that moral influence 
which he could never cease to regard 
as the chief aim of any writing, 
through literary criticism. Even in 
the last year of his life, weakened 
as he was by disease, and physically 
the mere shadow of a man, he gave 
us masterly articles in the Revue 
des deux Mondes on “‘ Moliére,”’ ‘“‘ Bal- 
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zac,’’ “* Montaigne,’ ‘“‘The Legend 








of Tristan,” ‘‘The Orient in French 
Literature,’’ etc.; and sent through 
the press his last two volumes, 
‘Honoré de Balzac’”’ and ‘‘Questions 
of the Hour’ (Questions actuelles). 
The last number for 1906 of the 
Revue des Deux Moudes (to which he 
had been for more than thirty years 
a contributor and for more than 
thirteen the editor), that of December 
15th, was arranged and edited by him; 
and the number of December ist 
contains his article on ‘‘The Philo- 
sophes and French Society,” which 
may now be taken as a sort of literary 
testament, strongly reaffirming as it 
does, and supporting by the most 
striking of historical exampies (that 
of the influence of the eighteenth- 
century thinkers upon the transfor- 
mation of society which was soon to 
follow them), his lifelong faith, here 
summed up in a single phrase: “* Nous 
croyons au pouvoir des idées.” 
During his last illness he wrote to one 
of his friends that he needed at 
least ten years more, publishing two 
volumes each year, to complete the 
work which he had already planned, 
and of which not only the outline, but 
a large part of the details, were already 
shaped. A part of this, it is hoped, 
may be published from the abundant 
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notes which he left, especially some 
continuation of his ‘‘ History of Clas- 
sical Literature in France’’ (Histoire 
de la Littérature fran¢aise Classique) ; 
but most of it must be lost. We 
have, however, abundant material 
from which to attempt already a sum- 
mary of his ideas and an estimate of 
his position in the history of criticism. 

Brunetiére is first of all a dogmatist, 
and the supporter of tradition and 
authority. In spite of all the different 
developments of modern criticism, he 
still holds to the ancient method, and 
maintains with uncompromising vigor 
that the whole duty of criticism is 
to judge and classify, not to under- 
stand and interpret, still less to sym- 
pathize and enjoy. He began the 
course of lectures which he gave in 
New York just ten years ago, when 
he was in the full vigor of his early 
successes as an orator, not yet led 
astray by political and_ religious 
will o’ the wisps, but still primarily 
interested in literature—a course of 
lectures in which he spoke, more 
freely than he has done in any of his 
published work, of his own ideals and 
methods as a critic—by saying: “‘The 
first condition of criticism is never 
to follow one’s own tastes. The 
first precept of morality is to hold 
ourselves on our guard against what 
pleases. So also in literature we 
must distrust the thing that gives 
us pleasure; that is the beginning of 
critical wisdom.” Whatever interest 
or importance there may be in the 
expression of a critic’s personal feeling 
for any literary work—and he con- 
siders its importance, at least, to be 
very slight,—the true object of criti- 
cism must always be to judge and to 
classify; and by ‘‘classify’”’ Bruneti- 
ére means to set in order of merit. 
“Criticism,” he says in his essay on 
Villemain, “‘must judge, because that 
is precisely what it was created for— 
to give to our personal impressions 
some basis that shall be more general 
than they are, some justification 
broader than themselves—in short, 
some cause that is anterior, exter- 
ior, and superior to them. So much 
for the Dilletantt. And criticism must 
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classify, if our impressions differ, as 
we very well know they do, not 
only in quantity, but in quality. 
So much for the Individualists. There 
is a hierarchy of minds, there is a 
hierarchy of things, and there is also 
a hierarchy of the value of the im- 
pressions which things make upon 
minds.’’ One would say that it was 
necessary first to understand, and 
even to understand sympathetically, 
in order rightly to judge and classify. 
Such is not Brunetiére’s idea. He 
even finds in his lack of understanding 
of the Symbolists a sufficient justifi- 
cation for condemning them; and in 
his lack of sympathy for the Roman- 
ticists or the Impressionists, a suffi- 
cient justification for classing them in 
the lower ranks of literature. As one 
of his disciples has recently expressed 
it, comprehension and sympathy are 
to him the merely feminine virtues 
of criticism; and he protests against 
them, as against many other examples 
of effeminacy in modern literature. 
His own lack of sympathy for one 
author or admiration for another he 
always attempts to justify by ap- 
pealing to some ultimate standard 
outside himself, a standard fixed by 
tradition or by reason. Moreover, 
his judgments are always based on 
thorough knowledge, even though 
sometimes lacking in sympathetic 
comprehension. His erudition is 
vast, varied and accurate, and always 
ready at hishand. Heis also a great 
logician; he marshals his facts and 
arguments like a general in battle; 
indeed, he always feels himself to be 
fighting for some principle or some 
truth; and he usually wins the day, 
often after annihilating the enemy 
completely, and leaves the field of 
battle with a fanfare of triumph. 
This is his great limitation, and 
also the basis of his power, as a 
critic. The work of art is to him a 
subject for study, research, criticism 
—above all, argument; it is never 
simply the work of art, either to be 
enjoyed or to be interpreted, as such. 
He would never have said, as Taine 
did, when asked whether he liked a 
certain work or not: ‘‘ Young man, in 
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literature I like everything.’’ Nor 
would he have said, like another 
nineteenth-century critic: ‘I do not 
dispute, I observe the facts.’’ Brune- 
tiére, in an essay on Balzac’s short 
stories, which was first published in 
The Critic, and of which I have the 
(I think still unpublished) French 
manuscript before me, asserts: ‘“‘It 
is often said, ‘A fact is a fact’— 
and I scarcely know a more futile 
sophism, unless it be the one which 
consists in saying that ‘Of tastes and 
colors there is no disputing.’’’ To 
him, literary impressions and individ- 
ual taste are not to be accepted as 
facts; they are to be judged, and 
the judgment is to be supported by 
argument. Indeed, no fact is to be 
considered interesting and justified 
as such; it is to be judged and clas- 
sified. Brunetiére ‘‘ observes the 
facts’’—and it must be said that he 
does this sincerely and carefully— 
a great deal more carefully than Taine 
did —and then he proceeds to “‘dis- 
pute.” 

Probably no one, even a critic, has 
been involved in so many and such 
varied controversies, literary and 
other, as he. In these controversies 
he is always on the side of tradition, 
of authority, of the chose jugée. His 
attitude on the Dreyfus affair and 
on other public questions recently at 
issue in France, unfortunate as per- 
haps it was, was unquestionably 
sincere, for it was the logical and 
indeed the inevitable result of his 
deepest and most universal convic- 
tions. One of his first battles was in 
defense of the teaching of Latin in 
the schools. He attacked Frary’s 
book, ‘‘La Question du Latin,” and 
entered on his fight with the char- 
acteristic announcement: ‘‘ This book 
is a barbarian’s book—and I am 
going to make the author himself 
admit it.’’ Next, he attacked the 
philologists, ridiculed them for their 
exaggerated admiration of the middle 
ages, their ‘‘mirage philologique”’ 
as he called it, their “‘fureur de 1’ 
inédit,’’ and their lack of the sense 
of comparative values in literature. 
Then came the Voltairians, the wor- 
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shippers of Hugo, the neo-romantics, 
the admirers of Béranger, and the 
‘“‘Moliéristes’’; each of these groups in 
turn he massacred en bloc, in true 
Johnsonian fashion, and the public 
looked on with glee and applauded 
his skill as Lord High Executioner 
of literature. But he did not stop 
here—he chose the most numerous 
and popular groups in France for 
his attacks; first of all Zola and his 
followers, the self-styled “‘ naturalists,” 
against whom he waged a long and 
bitter campaign; then all the ‘‘im- 
pressionists,” with Jules Lemaitre 
and Anatole France as the chief ex- 
ponents of their doctrines in criticism; 
then all ‘‘Les Jeunes’’— “‘decadents,”’ 
‘““symbolists,’’ every one who revolted 
against tradition and authority; he 
even did not hesitate to denounce one 
half of humankind, maintaining that 
the constant influence of women has 
been nefarious in French literature, 
and has prevented it from attaining 
that seriousness and strength which 
we sometimes find in English and 
German works; and he attacked the 
scientists in a body, and demanded 
that their conclusions be submitted 
not to an intellectual but to a moral 


criterion. In all these battles he 
seemed to take delight. I have 
heard him say, almost joyfully: 


“Very often I have the misfortune 
to be the only one of my opinion in 
France.”’ Notthat he loved paradox— 
he had somewhat too little humor 
for that; any question dealing with 
literature was to him a very serious 
question, for it dealt necessarily 
with life, with truth and with morals. 
But he did love to fight for lost causes, 
and to feel himself in a minority on 
the side of truth and reason. 
Impartiality of judgment was, of 
course, impossible to such a fighter. 
Yet his sincerity in trying to discern 
the truth was as undeniable as were his 
eloquence and energy in defending it. 
He trusted to reason—his own reason, 
to be sure, as JulesLemaitre so cleverly 
pointed out in answer to Brunetiére’s 
charge that Lemaitre’s impressionistic 
criticism could represent only the 
impressions of one individual, and 
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so have no broad value or significance. 
But Brunetiére believed that reason 
was a universal and absolute standard, 
just as his ancestor Boileau did; 
I had almost said his contemporary 
Boileau, for Brunetiére seems like a 
Frenchman of the seventeenthcentury 
who has lost his way and wandered 
into the nineteenth. 

Yet this man of tradition, this 
seventeenth-century dogmatist, is 
the only critic who, in our own day, 
has made critical method take a real 
stepinadvance. Heis the most mod- 
ern as well as the most old-fashioned 
of critics. This pupil of Bossuet, 
this disciple of Boileau, is the only one 
who has carefully and thoroughly ap- 
plied the evolutionary method to the 
study of literature. He frankly ac- 
cepts the doctrine of evolution as 
formulated by Darwin and modified 
by Haeckel and Spencer. Since this 
doctrine has renewed and transformed 
our conception of the history of life, 
it may be, and, Brunetiére argues, 
must be, applied to the history of 
literature. As it has explained the 
origin, development, decline and 
death of species in natural history, 
so it may be made to explain the 
origin, development, decline and 
death of the gemres in literary history. 
For the genres are, precisely, the 
different species of literature—lyric 
poetry, eloquence, tragedy, comedy, 
criticism, etc. Some of the genres 
are adapted to certain environments, 
as classic tragedy and pulpit eloquence 
to the seventeenth century in France, 
or as lyric poetry and the novel to the 
nineteenth century; and they will de- 
velop and flourish in those environ- 
ments. They will even become fixed, 
as types, and continue to reproduce 
themselves after they are no longer 
fitted to the environment, as classic 
tragedy did for more than a century. 
But they must ultimately die, over- 
come, as classic tragedy was by 
romanticism, in the “struggle for 
life.’ By a process of ‘natural 
selection,’ the fittest will survive. 
Or, again, a genre may change, and, 
through adaptation to a new environ- 
ment, may gradually be transformed 
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into a new genre, as, in the transition 
from the sixteenth to the seventeenth 
century in France, lyric poetry was 
transformed into eloquence, and in 
the transition from the eighteenth 
to the nineteenth century — from 
Rousseau through Bernardin de St. 
Pierre and Chateaubriand to Lamar- 
tine and Victor Hugo and Musset— 
eloquence was transformed back to 
lyric poetry again. 

What place is left, in this theory 
of literary evolution, for the action 
of individual genius? The greatest, 
insists Brunetiére; indeed, that is 
just the superiority of this system 
over other systematic methods, es- 
pecially Taine’s, of treating literary 
history. ‘‘ Everyone who is now about 
fifty years old,’ says Bruneti¢re 
in a note to his ‘‘Aprés le Procts”’ 
(1898), ‘“‘was brought up on Taine 
and Renan, fed and nourished by 
them; we knew them by heart; and 
the whole progress of our minds has 
consisted in getting away from them.” 
In the fourth of his New York lec- 
tures, that on criticism, Brunetiére 
described more frankly and intimately 
than he has done in print this progress 
of his own mind. ‘‘For twenty-five 
years,” he said, ‘‘my chief effort has 
been to get outside of myself and to 
find for criticism some basis—I will 
not say scientific, for I dislike to 
apply that word to art and literature 
—but solid, objective, independent 
of personal taste, and possessing the 
self-sufficiency of logic or of algebra. 
My predecessors and inspirers were 
Taine and Sainte-Beuve. Sainte- 
Beuve had written a ‘natural history 
of intellect,’ he had grouped talents 
by families or species just as if they 
were plants or animals. Taine had 
taken a step further: he had shown 
the relationship and analogy of our 
classifications in art and literature 
with those of natural science, and 
had tried to prove that literature 
develops in accordance with absolute 
laws, capable of exact formulation. 
At first I believed it. But soon I 
began to doubt. In the first place, 
he left out of account the individuality 
of the artist—just the one thing that 
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interests us most. A great artist 
is always an exception among his 
contemporaries. And the excep- 
tions may or may not prove the rule, 
but certainly the rule does not explain 
the exceptions. .. . Then I re-read my 
Darwin; and it occurred to me that I 
could add something to the doctrine 
of Taine, and show how literary 
species are born, develop and decline, 
precisely through the action of the 
individual artist, through his ‘varia- 
tions.’ For how is a new species 
born? Precisely through the ap- 
pearance of a new individual, different 
from the rest, stronger and better 
endowed, and who reproduces his 
kind. Shakspeare, Michael Angelo, 
Beethoven, Victor Hugo, are born 
superior individuals, and by that 
superiority they propagate their 
ideas, which are taken up by others, 
and even become commonplace, till 
in two or three generations literature, 
art, or music has been transformed. 
This doctrine leaves to literary 
history the conception of life, of 
movement, of development, and still 
safeguards the liberty and the im- 
portance of the individual.”’ 
Brunetiére has applied this doctrine 
in a series of historical works, begin- 
ning with ‘‘L’Evolution des Genres,” 
a history of criticism in France, and 
including a volume on ‘‘The Epochs 
of French Drama,” two volumes on 
“The Evolution of Lyric Poetry in 
the Nineteenth Century,” and many 
essays, notably that on “‘The Re- 
form of Malherbe.”’ For Taine’s rigid 
formula defining literature as the 
inevitable resultant of three forces, 
the race, the climate, and the ‘‘mo- 
ment,” he substitutes a somewhat 
similar conception, but much more 
broad and free; based on racial 
characteristics, on the environment 
with its many varied elements of 
climate, social and political con- 
ditions, point of historical develop- 
ment, etc., and, not least in impor- 
tance, on the unique and commanding 
individuality of the creative artist, 
which may modify the ‘environ- 
ment’’ itself, and may even transform 
its character and its future influence. 


Brunetiere’s exp ession of this doc- 
trine is to be found not only in the 
Introduction to his ‘ Evolution des 
Genres,’ and to ‘‘The Evolution of 
Lyric Poetry,” but also in the first and 
fourth chapters of his ‘‘ Epochs of the 
French Theatre,”’ in the conclusion of 
his chapter on Rousseau in ‘‘The 
Evolution of Lyric Poetry,” and in 
his essay on “The Evolutionary 
Theory and Literary History”; while 
illustrations of its use fill all his 
critical and historical work of the 
middle period, including his general 
“Manual of the History of French 
Literature.’’ The formula may not 
prove to be a final one, any more than 
Taine’s. But it is a distinct advance 
on Taine’s, and has already shown 
itself to be valuable as a new and 
suggestive way of treating literary 
history. By insisting on this new 
form of “historical criticism,’’ and 
by making of the literary genres 
living creatures, giving them an 
independent life and a life-history 
like that of the species in natural 
history, Brunetiére has done creative 
work in criticism. 

Thus he is at once the masterly 
representative of tradition and old- 
fashioned methods in criticism — 
methods which were for a while sup- 
posed to be completely out of date, 
and which he has made to prevail 
again; and he is at the same time 
the most original of recent critics, 
the only one who has added some- 
thing really new to our conception 
of criticism and of critical methods. 
Finally, he has been a commanding 
moral and intellectual power. He 
has won his place by the moral and 
intellectual force of his personality. 
He has insisted on taking literature 
and criticism —and himself —seri- 
ously, and has compelled others to 
doso. Hecan now stand comparison 
with any French critic of the nine- 
teenth century except Sainte-Beuve. 
To Sainte-Beuve he is inferior in that 
his interest in literature was chiefly 
an intellectual and moral inter- 
est, while Sainte-Beuve’s was a hu- 
man interest, broadly and minutely 
human. 
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AN EXPERIENCE IN BOW STREET 
AND IN THE CIVIL COURTS OF LONDON 


By Ion PERDICARIS 


NE day as I was 
seated in my studio 
in Spenser Street, 
London, a card was 
handed me. ‘‘An 
unknown name! 
Never mind ,—show 

' him up,” I said to 

a Moroccan servant who had accom- 

panied us to London. 

It was an Englishmanwho presented 
himself, and evidently not a gentle- 
man. Still, I received him courte- 
ously, which seemed to embarrass 
the man. ‘‘I am very sorry,” he 
said, ‘‘but I have not come upon a 
friendly errand.”’ 

‘“‘Indeed?’’ I asked. ‘‘How may 
I have incurred your ill will?”’ 

‘Oh, it is not a case of my ill will 
at all. On the contrary, I only wish 
I were out of this business; but I am 
a poor man, I have a family to sup- 
port, and consequently I must execute 
this very disagreeable commission. 
Allow me to hand you these papers.”’ 

I unsuspiciously took from him 
four legal documents, which appeared 
to be writs or summonses. As I 
owed no man a penny, I knew they 
could not be for debts, so I asked for 
an explanation. The bearer replied 
that he knew nothing about the busi- 
ness, but was a clerk of Messrs. So- 
and-so, whose names I would see on 
the documents; upon which he hastily 
withdrew. 

On examining the papers I was 
more surprised than I had ever been 
before. Two of them were criminal 
summonses to appear at Bow Street 
on charges, that I had been implica- 
ted, together with Mr. Horace White, 
Her Majesty’s Consul at Tangier, Sir 
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John Drummond Hay, Her Majesty’s 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary, and Sir John Gorst, 
Permanent Under Secretary for For- 
eign Affairs, in an attempt to poison 
the plaintiff during his stay between 
such and such dates at Morocco City 
in the sultanate of Morocco; that I 
had procured, on such another date, 
the illegal detention of a certain 
steamer upon which the plaintiff was 
returning to London, by bribing the 
Tide Waiters on the River Thames 
not to allow the said steamer to enter 
the docks, in order that I might have 
the plaintiff arrested when he landed, 
without any legal warrant or author- 
ity; that subsequently, in connivance 
with the Governor of Pentonville 
jail, I had had the plaintiff illegally 
confined, and had caused to be taken 
from him a portmanteau containing 
documentary evidence of the alleged 
attempt to poison him at Morocco 
City. 

The other two documents were 
civil writs, claiming from me and 
from Captain Charles Rolleston, R.A., 
ten thousand pounds as compensa- 
tion for the above annoyances. 

‘“What is the meaning of all this 
farrago?”’ I thought. ‘‘The fellow 
must be mad.” I had-never visited 
Morocco City; and at the time of the 
alleged arrest of the person described 
as plaintiff, I was in the United States. 

At first, therefore, I was on the 
point of throwing the papers into the 
fire; but on reflection I determined to 
consult Mr. Phelps, then our Minister 
at London. I first, however, saw 
my friend Captain Rolleston, who 
mentioned a telegram which, by some 
duplicity on the part of an inter- 
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mediary, had been communicated 
to the plaintiff. The next morning 
I called at the Legation and had a 
long interview with the Minister, 
and was very much surprised when, 
in answer to my questions, Mr. Phelps 
informed me that it was quite possible 
for a British subject to prosecute 
an American citizen before the courts 
in England, even on account of acts 
alleged to have been committed in 
Morocco. ‘‘Although,’’ added the 
Minister, ‘‘some of these acts, such 
as the detention of the steamer in the 
Thames and the illegal arrest of the 
plaintiff, apparently took place in 
London.” 

‘‘But,” I exclaimed, ‘‘all this 
happened whilst I was in the United 
States.”’ 

‘*Still,’”’ replied the Minister, ‘‘ these 
acts would seem to have been actually 
committed, and it may also be made 
to appear that you were an accessory 
owing to the telegram sent by your 
friend Captain Rolleston to London 
during your absence from Tangier, 
which it may be in the power of the 
plaintiff to produce. Take my ad- 
vice,’ said Mr. Phelps, kindly, ‘‘go 
and secure the services at once of 
Henry Poland. He is the leading 
criminal counsel in London; and if 
anybody can see you safely through 
this business he will do so. As for 
us,” he continued, ‘‘we will give you 
such support as we can by sending 
Mr. White* to court with you when 
the case is called.” 

‘But surely,” I exclaimed, ‘“‘you 
do not mean that I can be dragged 
before the courts on such infamous 
charges as these, so manifestly pre- 
posterous?”’ 

‘Since the magistrate to whom 
the plaintiff has applied has seen fit 
to issue these writs, which seem 
quite correct as to form, I am afraid 
you must be prepared to face this 
unpleasant ordeal. In any case, do not 
lose a moment; see Poland at once.” 

Mr. Phelps—himself an eminent 


*Mr. Henry White, Secretary of the American 
Legation in London, now Ambassador to Italy and 
about to become Ambassador to France; he was 
America’s Delegate to the Moroccan Conference at 
Algeciras in 1906, 


legal authority, who had carefully 
looked over the documents and had 
asked me a number of questions— 
pointed out that the plaintiff sought 
to implicate my wife. I therefore 
took her with me when I called at 
the chambers of Mr. (now Sir Henry) 
Poland, and together we passed one 
of the worst half-hours of our lives. 

After carefully cross-examining us 
as though we already were criminals 
at the bar, the eminent counsel said 
very sternly, ‘‘Let me remind you 
that when you consult either your 
physician or your lawyer, your first 
care should be to tell the truth.”’ 

‘‘But we have told you the truth,” 
we exclaimed, aghast. 

Poland remained insultingly silent. 

‘‘Why, may I ask,” said I, growing 
angry under this outrageous rude- 
ness,—‘‘ why do you doubt our word?” 

‘‘Because,” replied our uncom- 
promising counsel, “‘if the affair 
stood as you assert, no magistrate 
in his senses would have granted 
these writs.” 

“You do not mean to say seri- 
ously,’’ I asked, ‘‘that I can actually 
be dragged into court on such pre- 
posterous charges?”’ 

‘‘As to the poisoning,’ said Poland 
reflectively, ‘‘I think you may be 
made fairly safe—that is, if you are 
dealing frankly with me; and for a 
poisoner,” he added, with a twinkle 
in his eye, “‘you seem to have been 
in good company—though of course 
these officials will not appear, but 
will plead diplomatic privilege.” 

‘‘And is there no way to avoid this 
absurd pretence of my responsibility 
for having had a steamer detained in 
the Thames, and having caused the 
arrest and imprisonment of the 
plaintiff?” 

‘““Yes,’’ said Mr. Poland slowly, 
“there is a way to escape this 
responsibility.” 

‘“‘And that is i 

‘““You can step out,’ he continued, 
‘by leaving the onus of the defence 
to your wife!”’ 

“That settles it,’ I replied. ‘‘I 
assume the entire responsibility for 
anything that my wife may have said 
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748 PUTNAM'S 
or done; but,’’ I continued, ‘‘she 
had no part or parcel in this busi- 
ness. She is no more responsible for 
what occurred than was I, absent as 
I was at the time and absolutely ig- 
norant of all that was happening.” 

“ Possibly,’ said Poland - slowly, 
“but your wife was in Tangier. 
The telegram which notified former 
adversaries of the plaintiff in London, 
who had secured a judgment against 
him, that he was returning to Eng- 
land by that particular steamer, was 
sent from your Tangier residence, 
as you admit. It was_ therefore, 
undoubtedly, the immediate cause 
of the plaintiff's arrest in London. 
True, you say it was sent by your 
friend, Captain Rolleston, who was 
then your guest, although acting, 
gratuitously, as your secretary. The 
plaintiff proves, however, by an offi- 
cial declaration of Captain Rolleston 
himself, that he was acting as your 
secretary.” 

I should explain here that Captain 
Rolleston had, in another case, taken 
proceedings against the plaintiff at 
the British consulate in Tangier, 
and learning that he was leaving in 
order to escape the consequences, 
had notified certain parties in London, 
who in a still earlier suit, in that 
city, had secured a judgment against 
the plaintiff to escape which he had 
absconded from England. It was 
on this former judgment that the 
latter was arrested on his arrival at 
London. Mr. Poland pointed out to 
us that we had been wofully in- 
discreet in intervening in this former 
case. ‘‘It was not you,” he said, 
‘“‘who claimed the amounts due from 
the plaintiff, and therefore neither 
you nor Captain Rolleston, your 
secretary, had any right to interfere 
in this old quarrel, in which you were 
not concerned.” 

“Do you mean to say,” I asked, 
“that it was an actionable offence 
on Captain Rolleston’s part, knowing 
the plaintiff was seeking to defraud 
friends of his, to inform them that 
the man was on that steamer?” 

“Certainly,” replied the eminent 
counsel, “‘according to English law, 
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Captain Rolleston, acting at the time, 
as you admit, in the capacity of 
your secretary, is responsible con- 
jointly with yourself for the losses 
or damages inflicted upon the plain- 
tiff by the arrest of the latter, even 
though that arrest itself were per- 
fectly legal—even though it were in 
the interest of justice itself.”’ 

“Tf I should stop a thief, who had 
not robbed me, should I expose my- 
self to an action for damages?”’ 

Mr. Poland smiled. “Strictly 
speaking, it is not your duty to ar- 
rest the thief, but the duty of the 
police.” 

“What am I to do, then?”’ I asked. 

““Let me see,’ said Poland. ‘At 
how much does the plaintiff assess 
his damages? Oh! ten thousand 
pounds. Well, you had better be 
provided with bail to offer—say, five 
or six thousand pounds.”’ 

Imagine our sensations as we drove 
back to Spenser Street! 


How do you think we escaped an 
adverse judgment at Bow Street on 
the first hearing of the case? This 
good fortune was simply due to the 
intervention of a Hindoo princess, a 
most honest princess and of most 
pleasing appearance,—who denied on 
cross-examination having heard it 
stated that the wife of the defendant 
in this case—t. e., Mrs. Perdicaris,— 
had declared that she would procure 
the expulsion of the plaintiff from 
Tangier, because he had endeavored 
to oppose the policy of the defendant 
(myself) relating to the consular 
protection extended to native sub- 
jects in Morocco. 

I confess that when I had heard 
that our condemnation or acquittal 
on that first day’s proceedings at 
Bow Street might depend in part 
upon the evidence of this lady, I 
had given up all hope, and saw myself 
in imagination already condemned 
for poisoning virtuous Englishmen in 
Morocco City, stopping British steam- 
ers on the Thames, arresting a British 
subject, and not merely confining 
him illegally and without warrant in 
a British jail, but actually stealing 
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his British portmanteau when once 
I had got him under British lock and 
key,—all in the easy, off-hand manner 
so common to the ruthless American 
plutocrat! 

True, I was not a plutocrat; but 
then, neither was I a poisoner, nor a 
thief! Though what I might become 
before I left that courtroom, Heaven 
only knew! 

However, some one else knew well 
enough—wiz., that sly dog Poland, 
whose growl in my case had proved 
so much worse than his bite. Do 
you think he ever allowed the other 
side to get that telegram into court? 
Never a bit! After about half an 
hour spent in listening to uninterest- 
ing preliminaries by the plaintiff's 
counsel, Mr. Poland interrupted and 
begged to call His Honor’s attention 
to the fact that proceedings to recover 
ten thousand pounds’ damages had 
already been instituted in other 
places, and suggested that the plain- 
tiff, should he secure a prior criminal 
condemnation, might prejudice the 
defendant’s case before the magis- 
trates of the Queen’s Bench, and that 
the latter authorities would have 
better opportunities to deal with 
certain important evidence which 
had been excluded at Bow Street, 
owing to the manner in which the 
writs had been issued. Whereupon 
His Honor adjourned the criminal 
case sine die. Thus, before I knew 
it, we all were walking comfortably 
out of court, with our heads stil on 
our shoulders, and no bail demanded; 
nor did I ever again find myself on 
trial in a criminal case. 

The real struggle, however, was 
now to begin; and in future pro- 
ceedings we could no longer depend 
on Mr. Poland, but must have other 
counsel. 

The hearings in the civil case were 
long and tedious; in fact, we ap- 
peared in turn before every magis- 
trate on the Queen’s Bench. Who 
saved us here? Not our counsel; 
that comfortable gentleman never 
opened his lips except to observe 
occasionally, ‘‘ You hear, my lud!”’ 

No! What saved us now was the 
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Kangara Valley in India, thousands 
of miles from Morocco, and the Rajah 
of Kapurthala—at least, so we will 
call the Hindoo prince in question. 

This is not a funny story I am tell- 
ing! It was a most serious business 
that cost me quite as much anxiety 
and a good deal more apprehension 
than Raisuli’s raid ever occasioned 
me, since, in the latter case, no one 
ventured to attack my honor. 

Most fortunately for us, the plain- 
tiff, who had been disgusted with his 
lawyer’s management of the proceed- 
ings at Bow Street, had now deter- 
mined to conduct his own case. 
His great point was to show how 
really virtuous and disinterested he 
had been in endeavoring to secure 
an allowance for the Rajah’s widow. 
Then, after thus erecting for himself 
a magnificent pedestal, he proposed 
ultimately to heave the whole fabric 
over upon me, an evil-minded and 
crafty plutocrat, and an American 
plutocrat at that; and thus crush me 
beneath the cumulative weight of his 
denunciation. But the trouble was 
to bring his own eloquence to bear, 
for though a clever, yet he was an 
extremely prolix and much too florid 
speaker; so that his own gifts were 
the ruin of his cause, nor did he 
ever succeed in introducing that 
telegram to the notice of the court. 
Indeed, he fared no better than had 
his lawyer on a previous occasion. 

In fact, the plaintiff himself never 
so much as got beyond the Kangara 
Valley, where the wicked old ‘‘ Rajah 
of Kapurthala”’ had lived and died, 
and where, for reasons too lengthy 
to develop in these pages, he, the 
plaintiff, had secured an allowance 
from the estate for the Rajah’s widow, 
an Englishwoman, the mother of the 
two honest princesses, all of whom 
the plaintiff had brought to England, 
where they, together with the plain 
tiff and his family, had all lived in 
ease, if not in affluence, on the said 
allowance, until one of the princesses 
had married a British officer—a 
brother officer, in fact, of our friend, 
Captain Rolleston. This _ officer, 
Major B——, once married to the 
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princess, had naturally inquired into 
this little matter of the expenditure 
of the allowance, and the family 
secured judgment against the plain- 
tiff; hence the plaintiff's sudden disap- 
pearance from London in order to 
avoid the sum claimed, together with 
his arrival at Tangier and all that 
followed. 

As to myself, if I learned nothing 
else, I learned to admire the patience 
and gentleness of all those English 
judges, as they sat there one after 
the other (in their respective courts), 
listening to the plaintiff's florid ex- 
position of his own ineffable good- 
ness in the Kangara Valley, where 
he had fought the other heirs to the 
Rajah’s estates, and secured an al- 
lowance for the English widow and 
her daughters. 

Occasionally the judge would say, 
‘‘But what has this to do with India? 
I thought you were speaking of Af- 
rica, and that we were dealing 
with circumstances that occurred in 
Morocco City.”’ 

‘Yes, your Honor! So it does,” the 
plaintiff would exclaim. ‘‘We shall 
get there presently, your Honor.”’ 

A mistaken hope; he never got so 
far in his narrative even as his visit, 
three years before, to Morocco City, 
much less his return to Tangier and 
his conflict there with Rolleston, on 
which occasion this ill-advised tele- 
gram had been despatched. 

I think it was Justice Hawkins, 
at last, who sternly explained that 
even if all the charges contained 
in the papers before the court were 
established, the plaintiff could not 
attack the defendant until he had 
proven, in detail, the various offences 
against all the other parties, begin- 
ning with the British Consul, the 
British Minister, the Under Secre- 
tary of State, the Tide Waiters on the 
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Thames, the police officers, and finally 
the governor of the jail. ‘And 
then,” said the learned judge, ‘‘you 
will have to prove that all these 
agents were in the pay, or acting at 
the instigation, of the defendant be- 
fore you can attack him.” 

After this the plaintiff wrote me a 
humble little note in court, to say that 
he was weary of going before so many 
judges, and would I, please, let him 
off. And goodness knows, I myself 
was just as pleased to be let off; 
because, although I liked those judges 
personally, I had begun to find that, 
while English justice is an ‘excellent 
article,”’ it is also just a trifle expen- 
sive, and not being the plutocrat 
some of the parties to this suit sup- 
posed, I did not require any more of 
the article, at least not at the price 
which I ultimately had to pay, for 
the plaintiff proved to be insolvent; 
and although he had been required 
to deposit certain amounts in court, 
to cover costs, all of which sums had 
been borrowed from some unfortunate 
dupe, still, I had to pay the ‘‘yn- 
taxed costs,” amounting to about 
three times the value of the ‘‘taxed 
costs,” to say nothing of the un- 
pleasantness of having been exposed 
to such outrageous charges. 

As my solicitor explained to me, 
I might secure a conviction for 
conspiracy to defraud, which would 
entail the plaintiff's imprisonment; 
“but,” he added, ‘“‘you will only 
make a martyr of the man, and it is 
better to drop all further proceed- 
ings.’’ Very disinterested advice on 


the part of my solicitor; and I was 
naturally guided by his opinion. 

To this day I do not know upon 
what imaginary circumstances the 
plaintiff had based his silly theory 
of an attempt to secure his death 
by poison. 














THREE DISTINGUISHED CRITICS 


NEW BOOKS BY BRUNETIERE,* PAUL ELMER MORE,{+ AND 
BERNARD SHAW tf 


By Horatio S. KRrans 


De —1Se HE latest writings 
ki of M. Brunetiére, 
Mr. Paul Elmer 
More,and Mr.Shaw 
present, taken to- 
gether,a singularly 
interesting group 
of books, and cer- 
tainly offer a full measure of the 
variety that is the spice of letters as 
well as of life. The two first-named 
writers are critics, and as such occupy, 
each in his own country, a distin- 
guished position in the world of letters. 
Mr. Shaw is—but from the task of 
defining Mr. Shaw we dispense our- 
selves without misgivings, and proceed 
to speak of M. Bruneticre’s book. 

In the death of Ferdinand Bruneti- 
ére, France has lost one of her great 
critics, and one whose reasoned liter- 
ary principles and sound common 
sense long exercised a salutary in- 
fluence upon the irresponsible and 
more or less disorganized condition 
of French literature. The “Balzac” 
was the last volume to come from 
his pen, and in it, by what is said or 
implied, may be found all the dogmas 
of the literary orthodoxy of which 
from the beginning of his career he 
has been the great champion. Bru- 
netiére stood for authority and rever- 
enced tradition; the classic writers of 
France, the works of the 17th cen- 
tury, were to him the touchstones of 
excellence. All that preceded them 
was too lawless and formless; what 
followed was a falling-off in power, 





* Balzac. By Ferdinand Brunetiére. J. B. Lip- 
Pincott Co. ‘ 
+ Shelburne Essays, Fourth Series. By Paul 


Elmer More. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
t Dramatic Opinions. By CGC. Bernard Shaw. 
Brentano. 


dignity, and beauty. He was the 
sworn enemy of all that Anatole 
France, Jules Lemaitre, and their 
like stood for. Impelled by a vigor- 
ous polemic temper, and bringing to 
bear all his logic and the whole 
battery of his immense learning, he 
waged relentless war against all 
those who stood for a vagabond, 
if delightful, dilettantism, and who 
abandoned their souls, often in a 
spirit of scepticism, irony, and levity, 
to a most unacademic quest of lit- 
erary adventures. 

The present volume, which may 
be regarded as the terminal chapter 
of Brunetiére’s lifework, is not a bi- 
ography; it is a criticism of the ‘‘Co- 
médie Humaine.’’ And this is well, 
for Balzac, the man, and Brunetiére 
are clearly antipathetic. The per- 
sonality and character of the novelist 
do not stand high in the esteem of 
his critic, who finds him a boister- 
ous, common, petulant fellow with an 
inborn indelicacy that kept many 
fine things quite beyond the range 
of his sympathies. The novelist’s 
great motive was success. He longed 
to be celebrated, in the present, in the 
eyes of his contemporaries, on the 
boulevards, in the newspapers, at 
booksellers’. He cherished no dream 
of lonely perfection. ‘‘Iam young, my 
plate is empty, and I am hungry,” he 
wrote piteously to his sister. And 
the philosophy of life whose counsels 
of imperfection were to alter this sad 
state might all be summed up epi- 
grammatically in the sentence “‘ genius 
creates fortune, and fortune is the 
proof of genius.” 

The aim of this monograph is first 
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752 PUTNAM’S 
of all to define the novel as Balzac 
wrote it, to bring its value into 
light, and to show how the greatest 
of French novelists really created it, 
giving it a literary form as distinctive 
as that of the tale of adventure or 
the comedy of manners. In order to 
define the Balzacian novel, Bruneti- 
ére begins by a rapid characterization 
of the types of fiction that pre- 
ceded it, from which the conclusion 
is drawn that Balzac freed the novel 
from the restraints which the aristo- 
cratic conception of literature had 
imposed upon it, restrictions that 
called for a royal or noble condition 
in its characters, and proscribed cer- 
tain details deemed vulgar or in- 


significant. All this Balzac changed. 
Great art in the past had been 
first of all rigorously selective—a 


representation and interpretation of 
life, a use of certain elements of 
it in the service of ideals. Balzac 
claimed for the novel the right of 
almost indiscriminate representation 
over all life—life in its complex- 
ity, confused diversity, and vulgarity, 
as well as in its beauty, sublimity, 
and intensity. And it might, indeed, 
be said that it was his fixed purpose 
to paint his picture at the expense 
of what had up to his time been 
called by the name of art. The dis- 
tinctive feature of the novel as he 
practised it—and this Brunetiére 
reiterates again and again—was the 
exact copy of reality, the sense of 
which he strengthened by the intro- 
duction of endless detailed descrip- 
tions of places and things, of settings 
in town and country, of clothes, of 
furniture, hangings, bric-a-brac, and 
what not. Fiction before him tended 
to be but a dream of love from which 
one woke at the touch of reality. 
He gave love in his work the place 
it has in the real world, and made 
it only one of many motives that 
determine the conduct of men. 

In attempting to convey briefly 
a just impression of the drift of this 
critical study, it is hardly possible 
to emphasize unduly the stress laid 
by the writer upon the fulness and 
exactness of the resemblance of the 
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“Comédie Humaine” to the life it 
copies. Other elements of Balzac’s 
art come in for a share, if a dispro- 
portionately small share, of attention. 
Balzac’s_ style, though Brunetiére 
does not admire it, is allowed to be 
alive with a singular vitality. But, 
for all that, Balzac is not regarded 
as a great writer. Upon the art of 
writing, it is declared, his work has 
had no effect. On the score of plot 
Balzac’s novels are not held to be 
greatly successful; and indeed in some 
of the best of them plot is almost nil. 
Of the descriptive powers of this 
novelist, Brunetiére has a high opin- 
ion; and of pathos—‘‘Cousin Pons” 
is called to witness—he is regarded 
- as a past master. The reader waits 
with interest the critic’s comments 
upon the morality of the ‘‘Comédie 
Humaine.”’ Brunetiére finds Balzac’s 
novels neither moral nor immoral,— 
a faithful reflection of life as it is. 
Cause and effect in the moral sphere 
are, upon the whole, in their true 
relation, but no attempt is made to 
arrange them after the manner of the 
artist who, without violating the laws 
of art, does in fact point a moral and 
adorn a tale. 

Brunetitre, in this his last work, 
takes his fixed and characteristic 
standpoint. Here as elsewhere we 
recognize the man who defends the 
objectivity of the work of art, and 
values it for the ideas it embodies 
and the moral force it contains. 
Solid and brilliant this monograph is, 
yet dry, dogmatic, and partial. It 
is not the kind of criticism that sends 
a reader eagerly back to the author 
and his work. Nor is it creative 
criticism of the kind that is delightful 
in itself and its own raison d’étre. 
It lacks general appeal and human 
interest. The work of Sainte-Beuve 
will be current when that of Bru- 
netiere has been forgotten, or only 
gratefully remembered by the student 
of literary history. 


Quite different in manner and 
method from the critiques of Bru- 
netiére is the work of our American 
critic, Mr. Paul Elmer More. In the 
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fourth series of his ‘‘Shelburne Es- 
says,’ we have another volume of 
the informing and delightful criti- 
cism which has been appearing at 
more or less regular intervals since 
1904. Those who have followed the 
fortunes of the successive volumes 
of these essays will not need to be 
told that they are receiving, more 
and more, the recognition of the 
judicious, and are interesting a con- 
stantly increasing circle of general 
readers. And it may now be said 
that the appearance yearly or semi- 
annually of a new volume from the 
pen of Mr. More is, for us in America, 
one of our important recurring literary 
events. The most cursory perusal of 
these essays assures a reader that he 
is in the hands of an accomplished 
scholar, and we have noticed, from 
time to time, a lively desire expressed 
for information as to the direction 
taken by the studies of which these 
books are the result. Such being 
the case, it may not be amiss to 
bring together here a few facts upon 
this head with a view to gratifying 
a natural and proper curiosity on the 
part of those who have not gathered 
them from Mr. More’s own books and 
essays or from other sources. 

Mr. More pursued his early studies 
at Washington University, St. Louis, 
from which institution he was gradu- 
ated in 1887. The five years after his 
graduation he spent in teaching and 
in study and travel abroad. During 
these years, he read largely in the 
classics and in Latin fathers and 
schoolmen—and the result of this 
reading will be found expressed in 
his book ‘‘The Great Refusal.”” For 
a time he devoted his attention to 
the study of Sanskrit—at Harvard, 
as graduate student, and then as 
teacher, and one outcome of the 
Sanskrit studies was the volume 
entitled “‘A Century of Indian Epi- 
grams.”’ Following these two years 
at Harvard came two years at Bryn 
Mawr, during which Mr. More taught 
Sanskrit and lectured on Greek 
and Latin literature. When to these 
facts it is added that Mr. More has a 
competent knowledge of the languages 


and literatures of France, Germany, 
and Italy, as well as of the literature 
of his native tongue, and that he is 
happily endowed with a fine literary 
faculty, we may surely repeat without 
fear of contradiction, what, in effect, 
has just been said, that in critical 
equipment few men in this country 
can stand beside him. 

An interesting episode in the life 
of the author of the ‘Shelburne 
Essays’’—an episode that gave these 
critiques their title—followed the 
teaching at Bryn Mawr. For nearly 
two years he lived as a hermit, with 
his books and a dog as companions, 
in a deserted farmhouse near the 
village of Shelburne, N. H. There 
and then, he planned the essays of 
which four volumes have already 
appeared,—essays which would seem 
to indicate a determination on the 
part of the author to come into closer 
touch with modern life, and to centre 
his attention upon English literature 
as an interpretation of that life. 
Finally, it should be recorded that 
from 1899-tg00 Mr. More was at 
Harvard translating the ‘‘ Pancatan- 
tra’’ for the Harvard Oriental Series; 
and that after finishing this task he 
came to New York to be for a time 
connected with The Independent, and 
to become eventually the literary 
editor of The New York Evening Post 
and of The Nation, a position which 
he now holds. 

This brief chronicle of Mr. More's 
literary experiences and of the stores 
of scholarship upon which he draws 
leaves little room to speak of the 
essays themselves. A word however 
may be said. The first paper in the 
new volume, “‘The Vicar of Mor- 
wenstow,” is an admirable example 
of a method which Mr. More has 
applied to many subjects and with 
the best results—the method of the 
literary portrait. Here the critic 
scans an author’s work for revelations 
biographical and psychological, and 
studies circumstantially what is re- 
corded of his life, his ancestry, his 
kinsfolk and acquaintance, his phys- 
ical peculiarities, and his whole en- 
vironment in time and place. The 
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data provided by these studies then 
undergo a rigorous process of selection 
and fresh combination, until the ir- 
relevant disappears, and only what 
is typical and significant of the 
author’s temperament, mind, and 
character remains. And the result 
at last is a reincarnation of the man 
who stands before us, as it were, in 
the flesh and attached on all sides 
to the earth. And with this creation 
or re-creation of the author we have 
also the essence of what needs to be 
said of his work, its place in litera- 
ture, the subjects with which it is 
concerned, its distinctive virtues and 
characteristic defects, the peculiar 
kind of pleasure it affords, and with 
all this whatever else is needed to 
make the way straight to just ap- 
preciation. A master of this method 
leads a reader by the shortest cut 
to an author and leaves him at once 
upon something like an intimate 
footing with the man and his work. 
In the present volume, beside ‘‘The 
Vicar of Morwenstow,” “Fanny Bur- 
ney” and ‘‘George Herbert”’ may be 
counted as proceeding from the 
method we have described. 

In ‘“‘The Theme of ‘ Paradise Lost’”’ 
we have an essay in pure criticism, 
quite different from the literary por- 
traits above mentioned. Here there 
is no question of the author and his 
personality. Its aim is to show that 
our great epic suffers from a misap- 
prehension as to its true theme, which 
is not the justification of the ways 
of God to man, not disobedience and 
the fall, but rather Paradise itself, 
the garden of innocence and idyllic 
delights, of which a vision, now in 
one form now in another, has for ages 
haunted the imagination of men. It 
is between the purely literary criticism 
of an essay like ‘‘ The Theme of ‘ Para- 
dise Lost’”’ and the literary portrait 
that the Essays of Mr. More range. 

Of the fourth series of the “‘Shel- 
burne Essays”’ it would be a pleasure 
to speak more at length. But it must 
suffice to say, in general, that by the 
soundness of his critical method, and 
by virtue of the range, depth, and pre- 
cision of knowledge, combined with 


literary charm and human interest, 
which these essays evince, Mr. More 
takes a secure place in the forefront 
of American criticism. 


Wide differences there are, as 
was remarked above, between the 
critical methods of M. Brunetiére and 
Mr. More, but these differences are as 
nothing to those that separate Mr. 
Shaw from them both. This, how- 
ever, should go without saying, for 
Mr. Shaw is, we know, su generis, 
and not on that account the less 
interesting and piquant. As a dra- 
matic critic he is not a Lessing, nor 
are his ‘Dramatic Opinions’ an 
epoch-making ‘‘Hamburgische Dra- 
maturgie.”” But if any one has found 
a fashion of speech fit to bring home 
his strictures and approbation to the 
business and bosoms of contemporary 
play-actors and dramatists, that man 
is Mr. Shaw. He is an outspoken 
critic, as honest, we are ready to 
believe, as he is frank. More than 
this he is not of those who say pleasant 
things for the sake of a quiet life. 
Nor is his criticism merely destruc- 
tive. He points the way to better 
things, and he points in the right 
direction. Though his critical man- 
ners are sometimes a little rough, 
and though, on occasion, he can find 
it in his heart to rate popular actors, 
including the fairest leading ladies, 
in the tones of an exasperated chorus- 
coach who shouts down the stage 
at a mob of lumpish “‘supers,”’ his 
taste is none the less, on the whole, 
sound and good. And this we say 
without forgetting that he can praise 
a mystery play based on “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ at the expense of Shake- 
speare, and describe ‘Richard the 
Third’’ as the best of Punch-and- 
Judy shows. But when Mr. Shaw 
has a fling at Shakespeare and his 
contemporaries, it is permissible 
not to take him seriously. On such 
occasions, we believe he has _ his 
tongue in his cheek; it is only his 
way of protesting against making 
a fetish of the Elizabethans, and of 
putting in a plea for sane criticism 
even in the case of the dramatists 
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of the spacious times of Queen Bess 
and her successor. 

What Mr. Shaw has to say of acting 
is always just and to the point—a 
long protest against the things that 
tend to bring the stage into contempt 
with people of sense and taste. He 
hates claptrap, and tomfoolish stage- 
business. And he knows well the 
real value of the bag of stale old 
tricks and the assortment of stereo- 
typed facial expressions which actors 
are too apt to play off on a helpless 
audience. What he pleads for is 
freshness, genuineness, intelligence, 
and some evidence on the actor’s part 
of a first-hand study of human char- 
acter, and of an attempt at a sym- 
pathetic imaginative grasp of the 
roles he enacts. His criticism, too, 
must have been a real influence upon 
the playwrights who wrote under the 
fire of his guns—his protests for ex- 
ample against sham romantic dramas 
that strain vainly after the heroic, 
the gallant, and the primitively pas- 
sionate, and against the vulgarities 
and snobberies of the drawing-room 
dramas of furniture and manners with 
their pretty-girl heroines, and their 
smart-young-man heroes—‘‘the old 
theatrical sandwich of sugared senti- 
ment and comic relief.’’ Quite as 
much to the point are his protests 
against the present-day tendency 
to make plays a mere mechanism 


for the exhibition, in a strong light, 
of the beauty of the leading lady. 
And Mr. Shaw, at his best, shows, too, 
that he is capable of responding fully 
to histrionic efforts that are really 
worthy of praise. We submit in 
evidence of this his study of the art 
of Duse, a just, subtle, penetrating, 
and beautifully written appreciation, 
and a fine tribute to the method of that 
great actress. As notable, in its 
way, as the appreciation of Duse, and 
as good evidence of the critic’s 
insight and discrimination, are the 
rather drastic criticisms of Sarah 
Bernhardt and her voix céleste. 

In these two volumes of ‘‘ Dramatic 
Opinions” there is hardly a dull page. 
If there is another book of criticisms 
so uniformly amusing, we should be 
glad to have it brought to our atten- 
tion. It bristles with wit of a good 
breed, and overflows with ideas by no 
means lacking in point and originality. 
Its author never wants for a word or 
a thought. Like Emerson’s famous 
bird, he is alwaysin full breath. And 
he writes well, in a style fresh, vivid, 
and vital. These criticisms of Mr. 
Shaw’s have had, and we believe 
are likely to have, a wholesome effect 
upon the contemporary: stage, but 
whether such be the case or no, they 
must at least be allowed this great 
virtue—they are tremendously enter- 
taining. 
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SOME MODERN STATESMEN 


By GeorGE Louis BEER 





m@\ ODERN political sci- 

@ | ence is based on the 
proposition that the 
state is an organic 
entity. Its history, 
like that of any 
other organism, is 
" consequently two- 
wna in nature,—internal and external. 
Its internal development finds ex- 
pression in its constitutional, eco- 
nomic, and social system, and in 
ultimate analysis, is merely a suc- 
cession of compromises securing a 
temporary equilibrium between the 
claims of the individual to complete 
freedom of action, and the opposing 
efforts of society to force the individ- 
ual to subordinate his own particular 
interests to those of the common- 
wealth. Justice has been defined as 
the attempt to equalize existing 
natural inequalities between individ- 
uals, thus diminishing the inherent 
cruelty of the struggle for existence 
and fundamentally changing its na- 
ture. In this comprehensive sense 
of the word, justice is the main aim 
of the state’s internal policy. 

The state is, however, not an 
isolated unit, but lives in an environ- 
ment of other states, and its externai 
activity is conditioned by this fact. 
Internal development and external 
growth mutually react upon each 
other, and a period of marked success- 
ful readjustment of the social forces 
within the state is usually followed 
by years of quiet in internal affairs, 
and of corresponding activity in out- 
ward expansion, and so on in a regular 
series. The English Civil War was 
followed by Cromwell’s vigorous Im- 
perialism, Walpole’s years of economic 
development by the victories of Wolfe 
and Clive. 

Thus, the work of a statesman can 
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be roughly divided into two great 
categories, one pertaining to internal 
development, to the well-being of the 
body politic itself, the other to the 
external expression of this develop- 
ment as manifested in the struggle 
of competing nations for commercial 
and political supremacy. Apart from 
the compelling force of social condi- 
tions, it is seemingly the subtle, not 
the broad differences in intellect and 
character that direct the interest of 
one man to internal and that of the 
other to external affairs. It is, how- 
ever, significant that few, if any, 
modern statesmen have been equally 
successful in both fields, and that some 
who have been prominent in one, have 
been failures in the other. 

Social evolution works through the 
struggle of competing groups within 
the state, and again through the 
conflict of state with state. In direct- 
ing the struggle within the body 
politic, the statesman proceeds ac- 
cording to the accepted moral stand- 
ards of the community; his aim is 
to protect the weak from the strong 
on the theory that there is an essential 
harmony in the interests of all. The 
foreign statesman must, however, base 
his policy on what he implicitly be- 
lieves to be his country’s interest, 
disregarding to a great extent the 
interests of humanity. Thus in in- 
ternal affairs the statesman is not 
often called upon to pass on funda- 
mental moral issues, while in foreign 
affairs, he continually is. In foreign 
affairs as a rule there is presented to 
the statesman the choice of alternate 
courses, each one involving the viola- 
tion of a moral principle. The prob- 
lem is summed up in Mirabeau’s 
pregnant words, “La petite morale 
est l’ennemi de la grande.”’ 

While man is the chief agent in so- 
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cial evolution, the individual, even the 
greatest of his kind, is a mere pigmy 
whose works are overthrown by the 
large social forces whose mysterious 
workings he can but dimly perceive, 
and with which he is often co- 
operating when he thinks he is oppos- 
ing them. Astatesman is one who is 
supposed to tear aside the veil that 
hides the future, but, as far as can be 
judged, that statesman accomplishes 
most who works in harmony with the 
social forces, and devotes his energies 
to the problem of the hour, or to that 
of the immediate future. The distant 
future is apt to repay in a strange 
manner the attempt to solve its mys- 
teries. Chatham drove France out 
of Canada, and in so doing made 
the American Revolution a political 
possibility, if not an inevitable se- 
quence. The ‘Lady of the Snows” 
was then not esteemed for herself, but 
none the less has developed into 
what is probably the most important 
section of the Empire. Napoleon, 
dreaming of universal empire, con- 
quered Europe, and in so doing gave 
a strong impetus to the national and 
democratic movements which mark 
the nineteenth century, and which 
have resulted in the unification of 
Italy and of Germany. Instead of 
one large state, or a series of closely 
allied states, continental Europe is 
merely a camp of hostile and antago- 
nistic states, each one armed to the 
teeth in preparation for a conflict 
that only this condition of armed 
peace seems capable of warding off. 
Bismarck in humbling France and in 
favoring the establishment of the 
French Republic—he wanted une ré- 
publique dissoluante—sought to make 
her weak and impotent. As Hohen- 
lohe says, his policy was to keep 
France allianzunfaehig und uneinig; 
but he did not foresee that the con- 
trast between Prussian efficiency and 
French weakness in the ‘‘terrible 
year’’ of Sedan would lead to a re- 
generation and to the establishment 
of a more stable form of government 
than France has enjoyed since the 
days of Louis XIV. 

The futility of political prophecy 
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could be supported by innumerable 
instances, such as Renan in 1875 
predicting a new schism in the 
Papacy and its ultimate downfall; 
such as the well-informed London 
Times correspondent, Blowitz, taking 
for granted, in the same year, that 
Turkey would be driven out of 
Zurope, and that the whole Balkan 
peninsula would become Russian. 
These reflections are occasioned by a 
number of recent books, dealing with 
statesmen of various nations and 
times, on some of which it is worth 
while to bestow some more direct 
attention. 

Though Chatham’s name ranks 
high in the list of British statesmen, 
though it still evokes the same en- 
thusiasm that it did in 1759, the 
annus mirabilis of his conquests, there 
is as yet no satisfactory biography of 
him extant in the English language. 
Francis Thackeray, an uncle of the 
novelist, published a life of Chatham 
eighty years ago, which is naturally 
out of date at the present time. This 
work, is, however, an important 
storehouse of valuable material, and 
furnished not only the basis for 
Macaulay’s unsatisfactory essays, but 
also for all subsequent sketches of 
the Great Commoner, such as those of 
Frederic Harrison and of W. D. Green. 
This distinct gap in a class of lit- 
erature in which Great Britain is 
supreme, is not due to the paucity 
of material, for it exists in abundance 
in the State Papers and Pringle Manu- 
scripts in the Public Record Office, 
and in the various manuscript col- 
lections in the British Museum, es- 
pecially the Newcastle Papers. Part 
of this voluminous material has been 
recently published under the auspices 
of the Society of the Colonial Dames 
of America, with the careful editorial 
supervision of Gertrude S. Kimball.* 
According to the editor only 68 of the 
493 letters there given had been pre- 
viously printed. The number of pre- 
viously printed despatches is in reality 
considerably larger, mainly because 
those published by Thackeray have 


* Correspondence of William Pitt. 2 vols. The 


Macmillan Co. 
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been ignored in the computation. 
It seems ungracious to find fault 
when so much that is valuable is 
presented in these volumes, yet the 
collection would have been far com- 
pleter, though much bulkier, if the 
enclosures in the despatches had also 
been printed. This, was, however, to 
a great extent a matter for the 
editor’s discretion. A more serious 
criticism is the failure to print the 
despatches contained in a series of 
Colonial State Papers, entitled Co- 
lonial Correspondence, in the Public 
Record Office. While not numerous, 
these despatches are of great im- 
portance. This publication in two 
volumes contains the official cor- 
respondence of William Pitt, when 
Secretary of State, 1756-1761, with 
the Colonial Governors and the Naval 
and Military Commanders in America. 
These were the years of Great Brit- 
ain’s glory, when, under the inspiring 
genius of Pitt, her arms were suc- 
cessful in all corners of the globe, 
and when the British navy attained 
an unquestioned command of the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans. The 
availability of such material cannot, 
however, compensate for an adequate 
biography. 

This lacuna in English biographical 
literature has been to a great extent 
supplied by a German writer, Albert 
von Ruville, whose three-volume life 
of Chatham is erelong to appear, on 


both sides of the Atlantic, in an 
English dress.* Another German, 
Professor Felix Salomont of the 


University of Leipzig is also publishing 
a life of Chatham’s worthy son, the 
second Pitt, which bids fair to 
displace Lord Stanhope’s standard 
volumes. The two Pitts present a 
curious contrast. Chatham, the great- 
est War minister in British annals, 
took but little interest in the ordi- 
nary business of administration. 
Highly emotional and dramatic, with 
a vivid imagination, he was able to 
arouse the nation to the enthusiastic 
exertion of its latent strength. But 


* William Pitt, Graf von vols. 
Cotta, Stuttgart and Berlin. 

+William Pitt der Juengere. Vol. I., Parts I. 
and II. Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner. 1901-1906. 
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it is problematical, if he would have 
been able to govern England in time 
of peace, even if his intellect had not 
been impaired by illness at the time 
when this task was entrusted to him. 
Son and father present an interesting 
temperamental antithesis. Cool and 
self-contained, Pitt’s strength lay in 
finance, Chatham’s weakest point. 
As an administrator and reformer, 
he ranks with Walpole and Gladstone. 
It was only the French Revolution 
that called him from internal affairs, 
including the question of parliamen- 
tary reform, to the management of the 
war against France and Napoleon. As 
a War minister Pitt was not the equal 
of Chatham, but his very successes in 
a field somewhat uncongenial to him 
show the greater versatility of his 
intellect. He never, however, ac- 
quired that supreme influence exer- 
cised by Chatham which was the 
direct result of his almost demonic 
fervor. 

Ruville’s life of Chatham is based 
on a broad knowledge of the manu- 
script sources; while it is far superior 
to any other life, it is by no means 
definitive, the manuscript material 
having been studied more extensively 
than intensively. It is also more of a 
history than a biography, and oc- 
casionally the figure of Chatham dis- 
appears in the background. Ruville 
likewise has an unfortunate tendency 
to dwell on hypothetical motives for 
acts, and occasionally reaches con- 
clusions for which there is no basis 
other than mere inference or even 
bare conjecture. His general esti- 
mate of Chatham is not quite so 
favorable, as is that of his panegyr- 
ists, but is probably nearer to the 
truth. In one respect Ruville is 
fortunate in not being an Englishman, 
for he has not needed to brush away 
inherited prepossessions. Party spirit 
is strong in Great Britain, and has 
warped many a historian’s judgment; 
for, as Macaulay said, “‘it is of the 
nature of parties to retain their 
original enmities far more firmly 
than their original principles.’’ Ru- 
ville isconsequently much more just to 
Bute (on whom he had already writ- 
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ten), Newcastle, and Charles Towns- 
hend, than are most English writers. 

The keynote to Chatham’s policy 
was his opposition to the Bourbon 
powers, France and Spain, which 
was so intense that Frederic Harrison 
calls it a monomania. He wanted to 
annihilate French commerce and po- 
litical power. This almost bitter 
antagonism to France was in the main 
the result of the economic ideas of the 
age which did not take into account 
the expansive growth of commerce, 
and according to which one nation’s 
loss was another’s gain. Thus Chat- 
ham in his speech against the Treaty 
of Paris (1763) vehemently con- 
demned the return of the French West 
Indies to France, claiming that all 
that England gained by her trade 
in that region was ‘made fourfold 
to us by the loss which ensues to 
France.” 

It was the very intensity of this 
feeling that caused Chatham’s great 
successes. He not only organized 
victory as did Carnot, but inspired 
the military and naval commanders 
with his ardor. The dying Forbes 
was sustained by his enthusiasm in his 
long and weary march to Du Quesne 
in the autumn of 1758, and shortly 
after his entrance into this fort, which 
the French were forced to abandon, he 
wrote to Chatham: “I have used the 
freedom of giving your name to Fort 
Du Quesne (Pittsburg), as I hope it 
was in some measure the being actu- 
ated by your spirits that now makes 
us masters of the place.’’ Wolfe 
persevered, and, after hope had been 
wellnigh abandoned, found a way 
to take Quebec, thus justifying Chat- 
ham’s choice of the young soldier over 
the head of his superiors. Hawke 
and Boscawen, the heroes of the 
decisive naval battles drew their in- 
spiration from the same source, and 
Clive, the ‘‘heaven-born general,”’ as 
Chatham called him, came also within 
its influence. Besides being a great 
war minister and a most successful 
exponent of colonial expansion, Chat- 
ham also stood for something else,— 
for purity in public life in an age of 
low public morality. His opposition 
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to Parliamentary corruption and to 
the abuses in the civil service exer- 
cised a potent influence, and led 
ultimately to parliamentary reform 
and to the modern British democracy, 
the latter, however, a result which 
Chatham by no means would have 
favored. 

Chatham worked in harmony and 
in alliance with the greatest figure 
in the then political life of continental 
Europe, Frederick the Great, while 
his son found himself in bitter opposi- 
tion to the commanding figure of Na- 
poleon. A recent book, that of Paul 
Gruyer on the “King of Elba,” * 
presents a comparatively unknown 
chapter of the Napoleonic epic, and 
throws some important light on the 
character and ability of the most 
colossal individual of modern history. 
Few will deny that Napoleon was 
“superlatively great” in all that per- 
tains to the arts of government and 
of war, and that he was equally suc- 
cessful in reorganizing France and in 
calling forth the enthusiasm necessary 
to hold nearly all Europe in bondage. 
Buckle has pointed out that, with 
Cromwell and Washington, and in 
contradistinction to Marlborough, 
Frederick the Great and Wellington, 
he was one of the few great soldiers of 
the modern ages who at the same 
time showed marked ability in gov- 
ernment and administration. His 
genius was of so broad a nature that 
it could grapple with problems of all 
natures and kinds. It was only ten 
months that Napoleon spent at Elba, 
yet a study of his activities during 
this short period illustrates the 
causes of his successes, and also of his 
ultimate failure. Napoleon naturally 
did not look upon his exile at Elba as 
the definitive end of his career, and 
from the day of his abdication was 
contemplating a return to the throne. 
While at Elba, he was continuously 
watching the course of events in 
France, where the reactionary Bour- 
bon policy was favoring his cause. 
But he had to conceal his ultimate 
purposes, for if Europe had suspected 


* Napoléon, Roi de I’Ile d’ Elbe. Paris: Hachette. 


English translation, Lippincott. 
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them he might have been removed to 
a remoter and safer place. 

It is difficult to conceive how 
Europe allowed herself to be lulled 
into the belief that a Casar could 
sink to the level of a Sancho Panza, 
to use a phrase of Mr. J. H. Rose, the 
great Corsican’s biographer.* Yet 
Napoleon accomplished his purpose 
of creating a belief that he was satis- 
fied with his lot by devoting a share 
of his exuberant energy to the gov- 
ernance of his paltry kingdom of 
12,000 subjects. The day after his 
arrival at Porto Ferraio, Napoleon 
spoke “‘to the Elbans of their country, 
of the various mayors of each com- 
mune, and of the changes he proposed 
to make. He seemed to know the 
precise wants of every commune, the 
number of inhabitants, and the re- 
sources of each.”’ He displayed an 
intimate and detailed knowledge of 
the history, topography, and economic 
resources of the small island, and ‘‘the 
Elbans listened, their mouths open 
with astonishment.” The key to 
the mystery was simple. Napoleon 
had fully prepared himself, not for- 
getting the future even in the har- 
assing days following his abdication. 
Immediately after this reception, he 
proceeded to reorganize his prin- 
cipality. ‘‘At the end of a fortnight 
every one was completely knocked up. 
He alone was perfectly fresh and well. 
‘He gave orders which had to be exe- 
cuted on the spot—every one work- 
ing the flesh off his bones.’’’ His 
great mastery of details, and his 
genius for administration, which was 
to a great extent based thereon, was 
shown in a conspicuous manner. 
He was in the island only ten months, 
and during this short period he pur- 
sued, ‘‘on a small scale and apparently 
trivial lines, the same labor of sys- 
tematic organization and material 
progress that he had carried on for 
years with more complicated ma- 
chinery within his vast empire.’’ He 
built roads, developed the economic 
resources of the island, drained 

* M. Paul Gruyer uses the same phrase, describing 


Napoleon’s followers at the Mulini Palace in Elba as 
» ‘a veritable Sancho Panza’s court.” 
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swamps, ‘‘enforced the laws of hygiene 
upon a people who wallowed in 
filth,” and even annexed a small 
adjoining island. His evidently seri- 
ous interest in the work accomplished 
its purpose of hoodwinking Europe. 
But the work was not done for this 
purpose alone. The greatest man 
of action that the modern world has 
seen could not settle down to a life 
of inactivity. His restless energy 
needed some outlet. Napoleon has 
been severely criticised for returning 
to France and once more drenching 
Europe in blood. Frenchmen call it 
“le crime politique de Napoléon.”’ 
While on the one hand Napoleon’s 
action was prompted by an egotism 
which was almost unique in its in- 
tensity, on the other it must not be 
forgotten that Europe showed gross 
carelessness in the choice of Elba, 
and that above all it was the stupidity 
of the Bourbon party which made 
his return a political possibility. 

It is a long reach from the aristo- 
cratic England of the days of the Whig 
and Tory oligarchies, from the days 
of the Napoleonic Empire and a dis- 
united German people to modern dem- 
ocratic England, republican France, 
and national Germany. With the 
revival of national antagonisms, of 
imperialism and of commercial wars 
—the neo-mercantilism of the age— 
a great deal is written about con- 
temporary history and that of the 
immediate past. Mr. Paul’s “‘ History 
of Modern England”’ is brought to a 
close by a fifth volume which covers 
the decade from 1885 to 1895.* 
Gibbon, after describing his military 
experiences, said, in an oft-quoted 
passage, ‘‘the Captain of the Hamp- 
shire Grenadiers (the reader may 
smile) has not been useless to the 
historian of the Roman Empire.” 
Unquestionably Mr. Paul has ac- 
quired a firmer grasp of the mechan- 
ism of political life from his work in 
Parliament, where he is a not in- 
conspicuous member of the present 
Liberal majority; but no less un- 
questionably his work has suffered 


*A History of Modern England. By Herbert 
Paul. Vol. V. Macmillan. 
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from his entanglement in party poti- 
tics. The present volume is dis- 
tinctly inferior to its predecessors, 
both in arrangement and form, and 
in the objectivity of its criticisms. 
Men and measures are too close 
to be viewed in proper perspective, 
and there is a distinct tendency to 
speak dogmatically about controver- 
sial questions. Moreover, the book 
appears to have been hurriedly put 
together, and contains inconsistent 
statements, inaccuracies, and some 
unnecessary repetitions, and is marked 
throughout by a distinct partisan 
bias.* Thus, Mr. Paul evidently 
thinks, and wants his readers to think, 
that Chamberlain would not have 
worked so hard against the Home 
Rule Bill of 1886 “‘if he had not also 
wished to destroy’’ Gladstone. An 
exhaustive analysis of Chamberlain’s 
conduct at this time, such as Winston 
Churchill made, justifies the con- 
clusion of this writer,—who at the 
same time is one of the most bitter 
opponents of the ‘Birmingham 
statesman,’’—that Chamberlain had 
more to lose and less to gain than had 
any other one of those who voted 
against Home Rule, and that in 
breaking with Gladstone he deliber- 
ately faced political extinction rather 
than support what he considered to 
be a dangerous measure. Then Mr. 
Paul says that in 1886 Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill supplanted Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach as leader of the House 
of Commons. ‘‘Supplant”’ is a pecul- 
iarly inappropriate word in view of 
the fact that Hicks-Beach voluntarily 
declined to serve any longer as 
leader, and that he: had great diffi- 
culty in overcoming the opposition 
of both Churchill and Salisbury to his 
resignation. 

The central point of interest in 
this volume is naturally the account 
of Gladstone’s two Home Rule Bills, 
and it is hardly necessary to remark 

* From a statement made on page 66 it would 
appear that Mr. Paul thinks that Montreal and 

zebec are in different provinces of the Dominion of 
anada. more venial error, made one hundred 
and fifty years ago, has attached to the Duke 
of Newcastle an enduring reputation for crass ig- 
norance on American affairs.) On page 120, a more 


serious blunder postdates by five years the formation 
of the Triple Alliance. 
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that Mr. Paul adds nothing to what 
Morley has already given to the 
world in his monumental biography of 
the ‘Grand Old Man.” The position 
of Gladstone among British states- 
men is not yet clearly defined. 
Mr. Balfour’s statement made in 
Parliament, shortly after Gladstone’s 
death, that he was “the greatest 
member of the greatest deliber- 
ative assembly that the world has 
seen,’ is a palpable exaggeration, 
unless by this judgment was meant 
that he was the greatest of Parlia- 
mentarians, and even then some 
objections might be raised. Rose- 
bery’s statement, that he was “‘a figure 
of supreme moral dignity; to his 
followers he was little less than sub- 
lime; to his opponents he was an 
object of respect; to the people at 
large, to the silent judgment of those 
who deal little in party politics, he 
was a national asset,’’ emphasizes his 
salient characteristic—namely, his 
moral intensity. A career so varied 
and so long as was Gladstone’s, cannot 
be summed up in a few words. His 
strength was his very weakness. His 
special realm was in internal affairs, 
in finance, and in constitutional and 
social reform, and here his moral en- 
thusiasm, which was the great driving 
force in his life, gave an irresistible 
impetus to his policies. 

But to a great extent, this strong 
ethical note unfitted him for the 
successful conduct of foreign affairs 
when pitted against less scrupulous 
antagonists. Englishmen, with rea- 
son, complained that British interests 
were sacrificed, and that Gladstone 
was interested in foreign affairs, not 
when these interests were in jeopardy, 
but only when the cause of some op- 
pressed people appealed to his humani- 
tarian instincts. These criticisms are 
supported by the high authority of 
Bismarck, who could not appreciate 
the compelling force of Gladstone’s 
scruples, and to whom he appeared as 
an ungovernable horse, whose actions 
could not be foretold by the ordinary 
standards. In 1880 the German 
Chancellor said that Gladstone’s pol- 
icy was in absolute harmony with 
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Russian interests in the near East, 
and at variance with those of Great 
Britain. In 1884 he expressed the 
hope that Gladstone remain in power, 
adding caustically, “Es sei gut fuer 


uns, nicht fuer England.’’ Glad- 
stone’s moral aversion to ‘‘world 
politics,’ as then conducted, was 


intensified by the economic doctrines 
which formed the basis of much of 
his thought. He was an adherent of 
the Manchester school, and in general 
believed in the essential harmony 
of the economic interests of all 
nations, a doctrine as untrue as is its 
opposite, which prevailed in the 
eighteenth century. He was also, 
like Cobden, in no sense of the word 
an Imperialist, and his views of the 
Empire were in general those of the 
middle of the century, when even Dis- 
raeli said that the colonies were ‘‘a 
millstone round our necks.’ Glad- 
stone was the typical little Englander, 
whom Kipling derided. In studying 
his career one gets the impression 
that he regarded the time spent on 
foreign and imperial questions as so 
much stolen from the more vitally 
important questions at home. Yet 
Gladstone’s foreign policy marks a 
distinct step forward to the goal 
when international questions will be 
judged by other standards than 
those of mere expediency and force. 
As the chief political opponent of the 
doctrine that ‘“‘moral progress in the 
relations of nations and states to one 
another is an illusion and a dream,” 
he exercised a most salutary influence. 
He carried his opinions to an extreme 
point, but it was in the direction of 
progress. The cause of peace through 
the rational solution of international 
difficulties has been immeasurably 
advanced by the iminense influence 
he exercised. 

Lord Rosebery’s essay on his friend 
Lord Randolph Churchill* takes us 
irom the company of giants, Chatham, 
Napoleon, and Gladstone, and brings 
us face to face with two minor states- 
men, the author and the subject of 
this slender volume. Shortly after the 


*Lord Randolph Churchill. The Earl of Rose- 
hery. Harper, 
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untimely death of Churchill in 1895, 
his mother, the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, asked Rosebery to write 
something about his personal friend 
and political opponent. This he 
wisely refused to do, as it was then 
too early to weigh events in an even 
scale, but after the publication of 
the official life by the son, Winston 
Churchill, last year, he decided that 
he might venture to acquit himself 
of what was in a measure a debt. 
“In any cas:,’’ as he says, “‘it is a 
melancholy satisfaction to set down 
what I can properly publish of one 
of the most remarkable men, with 
perhaps the most remarkable career, 
of my time.’”’ Winston Churchill’s 
notable biography left little to be 
said, as it was written with fulness of 
knowledge and in a spirit of tactful 
impartiality. Few will question Lord 
Rosebery’s judgment that it is ‘‘a 
fascinating book, one to be marked 
among the first dozen, perhaps the 
first half-dozen, biographies in our 
language.”’ 

Lord Randolph Churchill’s short 
and dramatic career is now well 
known, and no longer remains an 
enigma. Churchill was an exceed- 
ingly effective member of the Con- 
servative party, when in opposition 
from 1880 to 1885, for he dealt the 
administration severe blows from 
all sides, without seemingly troubling 
himself very much about public, as 
distinct from party, welfare. In many 
respects he resembled Walpole’s op- 
ponent Pulteney, whom Macaulay 
called the greatest leader of the 
Opposition that Parlimaent had seen. 
In Rosebery’s somewhat cynical 
words, he was 


the fruit and blossom of our parliamentary 
system. No more complete and extreme 
product of that historical arrangement has 
ever been seen That system requires 
for its working two sets of protagonists. 
One does the administrative and legislative 
work: of the country, and defends what 
is done. The other is anxious to do the 
administrative and legislative work of the 
country, and, in the meantime, condemns 
what is done. To one side all is light, 
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all is white; to the other all is shade, all is 
black. There is no twilight and no gray. 


The statement is somewhat over- 
drawn, but not in the case of Churchill, 
who opposed Gladstone at all points. 
When the Conservative party came 
into power, his constructive qualities 
were tested, and though they were not 
found wanting, he was unable to work 
with his party, because his opinions 
had a distinct Radical drift. Dis- 
raeli had done a good deal toward 
identifying the Tory party with the 
nation as a whole, and it was his 
vague doctrine of Tory Democracy 
that Churchill adopted. 

The Conservative party was, how- 
ever, not to be driven with the speed 
that his ardor demanded, and the 
inevitable rupture ensued. It was 
unavoidable, for it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that a man of the solid 
attainments and breadth of knowl- 
edge of the Marquis of Salisbury 
would allow himself to be the mouth- 
piece of a youth, who had but little 
or no experience in government. 
Herbert Paul goes to the root of the 
situation when he says that Lord 
Randolph’s ‘‘knowledge was unequal 
to his capacity.’’ He had no previous 
training and had studied nothing but 
the Irish question. During his short 
period of office in 1885 and 1886, 
at the India office and at the Treasury, 
he displayed great ability and as- 
siduity, which nearly compensated for 
his lack of training. His still-born 
budget of 1886 in some _ respects 
anticipated Harcourt’s famous bud- 
get of 1894, but it shows the open- 
mindedness of the novice, who eagerly 
accepts the postulates of academic 
students of finance regardless of their 
effect on party politics. Churchill’s 
claim to a permanent place in history 
consists, not in what he actually ac- 
complished in a concrete form, which 
was little,—it was to a great extent 
accident that the inevitable annexa- 
tion of Upper Burmah took place just 
when he was Secretary of State for 
India,—but in the intangible influence 
he exercised on the ideas of the 
Conservative party. He carried on 


Disraeli’s work of breaking up the 
Liberal party’s monopoly of social 
reform, and led the way to the 
democratization of the old Tory 
party, thus enabling Whigs like 
Hartington and Radicals like Cham- 
berlain to work in conjunction with it. 

Rosebery’s essay on Churchill finds 
its prototype in the essays of Macau- 
lay, and adds nothing essential to 
our knowledge of the modern Pulte- 
ney. It is of marked interest, how- 
ever, in so far as it throws light on 
Rosebery himself, who, in many 
respects, suggests a comparison with 
his subject, and who is as great an 
enigma as Churchill was before his 
detailed biography appeared. Lord 
Rosebery has often been described as 
an aristocrat of aristocrats, yet he 
enrolled himself among the followers 
of Gladstone, and on the latter’s 
retirement in 1894 he became Prime 
Minister for a brief period, presiding 
over a Cabinet composed of men of 
the stamp of Bryce, Morley, and Har- 
court. His chief interest lay in the 
direction of foreign affairs and of 
imperial politics, in which his policy 
pleased his opponents more than it 
did the followers of Gladstone. 
Churchill, on the other hand, devoted 
but scant attention to these subjects, 
and to a great extent concentrated 
his attention on social reform. Thus 
each intruded on what, to a certain 
degree, was the especial preserve of 
the opposing party, and hence both 
contributed to lessening the degree of 
difference in principle separating 
Liberals from the Conservatives. Just 
as Churchill found himself uneasy 
within the Conservative fold, so 
Rosebery has become persona non 
grata in the inner councils of the 
Liberal party; and at the present 
time, though a frequent platform 
speaker, he has seemingly retired 
from active politics. There appears 
to be an autobiographical note in 
the following reflections: 


At first sight it must appear remarkable 
that parties and leaders should be so ill- 
mated, but on reflection there seems no 
reason for surprise. When it is considered 
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how hereditary is the transmission of 
politics in this country, it seems rather 
wonderful that, after reading, travel, and 
thought, the family dogmas are not more 
often questioned. Men are netted early 
into political clubs; or fall, when callow, 
under the influence of some statesman; or 
stand as youths for some constituency 
before they have considered the problem 
of life. . .. If all these things be con- 
sidered, it will seem marvellous that there 
are not more political conversions or per- 
versions than there are. 


There is another point of similarity 
between Rosebery and Churchill. 
The latter, as already pointed out, was 
not a deep student of public questions; 
and one gets the same impressions 
from a study of Rosebery’s speeches. 
Superficiality appears to be their 
preéminent characteristic, while oc- 
casionally there is a note of bored 
superciliousness and of pitying conde- 
scension for those who do not agree 
with him. His thought lacks pre- 
cision, apparently on account of an 
inadequate mastery of the facts. 
This same characteristic marks his 
excursions into the realms of literature 
and history. He is always a graceful 
writer, but never a vigorous or a 
reliable one. That strange output 
of a Briton’s pen ‘‘Napoleon: the 
Last Phase,’”’ in which Rosebery ar- 
raigns Napoleon’s guardian, Lowe, has 
been ptilled to pieces by English- 
man and Frenchman. Gruyer says 
that the English representative at 
Elba, “the polite but unlucky Camp- 
bell, . . . elucidates Hudson Lowe, 
and justifies him.’’ Another French 
historian says, most happily, that 
Rosebery treats history ‘“‘en grand 
seigneur et ne s’ inquiéte pas tou- 
jours d’étre exact sur les points 
secondaires.”’ 

The Hohenlohe memoirs* take us 
from insular England to the armed 
nations of Europe. This book has 
acquired great notoriety on account 


* Denkwuerdigkeiten des Fuersten Chlodwig zu 
Hohenlohe-Schillings fuerst. Edited by F. Curtius. 
2 vols. Stuttgart. English translation supervised 
by G. W. Chrystal. 2 vols. Macmillan. (The 
English version has been hastily done, which ac- 
counts for an abnormal number of misprints and 
occasional inaccurate renderings.) 
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of the German Emperor’s annoyance 
at its publication, and it is due more 
to this fact, than to its intrinsic inter- 
est that it has been rendered into 
English with almost record-breaking 
speed. It is in many respects a 
peculiar book, and suffers greatly 
from the fact that Prince Hohenlohe 
died before the material could be 
arranged by him for publication. 
The term ‘“‘memoir”’ implies a consecu- 
tive narrative, and is not an expressive 
rendering of the German title ‘‘ Denk- 
wuerdigkeiten.”’ ‘Memorabilia’ would 
give a better indication of the nature 
of the book. It contains a mass of 
raw material in the form of state 
papers and speeches, and also a very 
succinct diary kept by the Prince. 
The greater bulk is of interest only 
to the special student, who will find 
it of great assistance in studying the 
unification of Germany, the (Ecumen- 
ical Council of 1870, the foundation 
of the present French Republic, and 
in general, the intricate web of 
German foreign policy since 1870. 
The general reader, unless intimately 
acquainted with the history of Europe 
during these years, will often, nearly 
at every page, be in despair either 
at the number of formal documents, 
or at the concise allusions to matters 
whose import is not clear without 
special knowledge. Yet there is in 
this book much that will stimulate 
the interest of the larger public. 
Above all, the curtain is drawn and 
the inner history of European diplo- 
macy is revealed in its not attractive 
nakedness. Emperor, Czar, Presi- 
dent, and Minister appear in this book 
stripped of the halo that usually 
surrounds them, and we realize that 
they are but ordinary mortals. Grote 
once said that the kingship in ancient 
Athens was doomed, because in so 
small a community the monarch was 
necessarily so well known that he 
could not inspire the necessary 
reverence. The compiler of ‘‘true”’ 
biographies and histories will find 
in these memoirs much _ valuable 
material. 

Hohenlohe was a scion of an 
eminent family, one of the former 
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ruling houses of a petty German 
principality. He was an aristocrat, 
though by no means reactionary, and 
while he had some prejudices, he 
was on the whole broad-minded and 
moderately progressive. Carefully 
trained and educated, he was able 
to understand political conditions, 
and in addition he acquired a keen 
insight into human nature. In the 
early part of the book are found some 
attractively vivid pictures of German 
life in the forties, and some interest- 
ing and spontaneous self-revelations. 
His foresight is shown by the fact 
that already in 1848 he perceived 
that Germany needed a navy and 
“connections over sea.”’ - In the fol- 
lowing year he pointed out the advis- 
ability of using the Catholic clergy 
to extend German influence in Asia 
Minor with a view to increasing Ger- 
man commerce and also possibly of col- 
onization. His outline is so prophetic 
of future policy, that one is almost in- 
clined to the clearly unwarranted sus- 
picion that it was written apres coup. 

There is a tendency to overesti- 
mate the historical importance of an 
individual who is the writer of widely- 
read memoirs. Hohenlohe was not 
a mere onlooker like Horace Walpole; 
but, while in the midst of the political 
life, he cannot say of many of the 
events which he records—quorum pars 
magna fui. A part he was, but not a 
conspicuous part. Space forbids an 
estimate of his exact position; it is 
perhaps significant that his name 
does not occur in the index of such 
bulky works as Bismarck’s Auto- 
biography, nor in the Diary of the 
Iron Chancellor’s Boswell, Moritz 
Busch. It should, however, be noted 
that these books do not cover the 
years 1894 to 1900 when Hohenlohe 
was Imperial Chancellor, a period 
which for obvious reasons is also very 
scantily treated in the book under 
immediate consideration. Hohenlohe 
was influential in bringing about the 
unification of Germany, yet even here 
he was essentially a minor figure, for 
his early enthusiasm of 1848 had 
by 1870 given way to Bavarian par- 
ticularism. 


His political career really began in 
1867, when at the age of forty-eight, 
he became the head of the Bavarian 
ministry, a position which he retained 
until 1870. From 1870 to 1874 he 
officiated as Vice-President of the 
Imperial Reichstag, and in the follow- 
ing eleven years he resided at Paris as 
the German ambassador. From 1885 
to 1894 he was Governor of Alsace- 
Lorraine, and then he succeeded 
Caprivi as Chancellor. His was a 
long and useful life, in which the 
pre-eminent qualities displayed were 
common-sense and tact. Hohenlohe 
was somewhat of an opportunist, and, 
without sacrificing any principle, 
always managed to be on the winning 
side. He originated little or nothing, 
and was an instrument through 
which the vigor of Bismarck and of 
the present Emperor found expres- 
sion. 

The dominating figure of the book 
is Bismarck, the greatest political 
genius since Napoleon, one of the 
large figures of history, and a worthy 
subject for Carlylean worship. Bis- 
marck was an adept in all phases 
of the statesman’s allotted work. 
Supreme in the conduct of foreign 
affairs, he was scarcely less successful 
in internal government. He was the 
guiding spirit of German unity, the 
father of the protective system on 
which, as Hohenlohe points out, the 
present industrial prosperity of Ger- 
many is based, and though as late as 
1880 he would have nothing to do with 
colonies because Germany had no ade- 
quate fleet and no skilled administra- 
tors, yet in the following decade he 
founded the present German empire 
in Africa, and laid the basis for 
German naval power. With all his 
greatness, which demands admiration, 
there is something repelling about 
Bismarck. His supreme nationalism 
and disregard of humanitarian in- 
terests, the almost brutal precision 
with which he planned the traps to 
ensnare his diplomatic opponents, the 
callousness with which he used war 
and threats of war to attain his 
ends, have shocked those to whom 
humanity, if not as yet a concrete 
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entity, is at least an ideal toward 
which the path of progress leads. 
Bismarck will always be remembered 
as the creator of the German national 
state, but it will not be forgotten that 
the means he used are a blot on an 
otherwise laudable movement. With 
or without a war with France, German 
unity was inevitable; but just as Sew- 
ard in the early days of the American 
civil war saw that a foreign war 
might prevent the secession of the 
South, so Bismarck perceived that 
war with France would inevitably 
bring about a union of Northern 
and Southern Germany. Hence he 
favored the war, and worked to make 
it inevitable. 

Mr. J. H. Rose in his recent book on 
modern Europe has maintained that 
Bismarck’s editing of the famous 
Ems telegram was not the decisive 
step leading to the war, and that 
Bismarck’s claim to this effect made 
in his ‘‘ Reminiscences”’ was the “‘off- 
spring of senile vanity.” Yet already 
in 1874, Bismarck had told Hohenlohe 
that Roon and Moltke were furious 
at the yielding attitude of the King 
of Prussia, and that his “‘abbreviierte 
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Veroeffentlichung’”’ of the telegram 
made war inevitable. The war with 
France may or may not have been 
avoidable, for Napoleon’s policy was 
needlessly irritating. As Morley says, 
he and his advisers “flung them- 
selves gratuitously under Bismarck’s 
grinding wheels—and marched head- 
long to the pit that Bismarck was 
digging forthem.”” The crucial point 
is that Bismarck not only did nothing 
to prevent war, but by his action 
deliberately made it unavoidable. 
Bismarck, as appears from numerous 
conversations reported by Hohenlohe, 
rejoiced when other nationsquarrelled, 
as their weakness made Germany 
relatively stronger. Gladstone, on 
the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 
war in 1870, said that such views 
once obtained in England, “‘but we 
have now unlearned that bad philos- 
ophy; and the war between France 
and Prussia saddens the whole . face 
of society, and burdens every man 
with a personal grief.’’ Gladstone’s 
voice may be that of the future, but it 
would be needlessly pessimistic to say 
that Bismarck’s attitude is typical of 
modern civilization. 








THERE is a certain rich human 
quality, rare in individuals and 
The rarer in literature, a suave 
Meri blending of humor and ten- 

erits ; : 
of derness with a_ sprightly 
Mr. Locke “Y of putting things and 

a keen sense of the pictur- 
esque. This quality is the happy 


endowment of Mr. W. J. Locke. 
There may be other readers, more 
alert than I, to whom his merits were 
earlier revealed. Some nine or ten 
novels stand to his credit, and if the 
others resemble the two I have read, 
then there are several hours of pleas- 
ure in store for me, and there is still 
“‘something coming’ to Mr. Locke 
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in the way of appreciation from 
American readers. 

Generally it is quite safe to assume 
that the minor English novelist will 
bore the American reader—unless the 
latter happens to be unusually sleepy 
and unexacting. 

I tested this general principle thor- 
oughly one English winter, taking 
from the circulating libraries endless 
volumes of which I had never heard, 
with the purpose of finding out 
whether there were adequate reasons 
why any one should have heard of 
them. It was a nerve-racking ex- 
perience, and it left me completely 
convinced that we are not losing any 
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keen intellectual pleasure by ignoring 
the average English novel. 

But sweeping complacency is not 
often fully justified. Who knows 
how many delightful rococo tales 
like ‘‘The Beloved Vagabond”’ and 
“The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne’”’ 
I may not have missed? 

Mr. Locke’s latest hero, ‘‘The 
Beloved Vagabond,” is a Gascon 
whose type is not unlike 


. that of the equally beloved 
Cyrano ge it 
r Cyrano. He is as chival- 
in . 

rous, as perfervid, as full 
Prose 


of resounding speech. Like 
Cyrano he has a taste for high deeds; 
if no one else will decorate the world 
with them, perforce he will, since 
needs must that high deeds exist. 
He sacrifices his reputation for his 
lady, and becomes a homeless vaga- 
bond with a diminutive income, roam- 
ing the roads of Europe, teaching 
philosophy and other matters to the 
English ragamuffin whom he adopts. 
Unlike most heroes in reduced circum- 
stances, he does not retain his personal 
nicety in matters of the toilet. This 
is hard to forgive him. There is no 
reason why a man should sleep by 
the roadside or in attics and awake 
looking as if he had just emerged 
from a bandbox, but such is our 
unreason that we wish it. It demon- 
strates the charm of Paragot (born 
Gaston de Nérac) that we come to 
love him, though distinctly under- 
standing that he is always untidy. 
Think of being able to love a hero 
with “long black hair, a long black 
beard, and long black fingernails’’! 
It is a Great Magic that Mr. Locke ac- 
complishes here. Who can set bounds 
to the achievement of a writer capable 
of performing such feats? 

Of course Paragot, later, has his 
opportunity to return to frock coats, 
tall hats, bath-tubs, and the perusal 
of Jane Austen by the fireside, but I 
refuse to tell how he improved that 
opportunity. The psychology of it 
all seems as true as it is tender and 
humorous. 





In common with other readers I 


have sometimes wondered why Mr. 
George Moore when he 
wrote about art was always 
awake, alive, and interest- 
ing, and why, when he 
wrote fiction or autobiography, he 
was always drowsy, dead, and fatally 
dull. He himself has lately revealed 
the reason. ‘“‘The Memoirs of My 
Dead Life’’ is even more dead than 
Mr. Moore is wont to be. It is 
worse than dead—it is defunct. The 
book describes a series of amourettes 
through which the author passed 
in his more youthful years. Now 
there is instruction to be derived 
from the consideration of great emo- 
tional experiences, but—Mr. Moore’s 
amourettes? Faugh! 

It is pathetic to see how proud he 
is of them and how little he realizes 
their total lack of elevation of feeling, 
passion, poetry—of all the qualities 
which have ever been held to make 
such experiences human and justify 
their appearance in literature. There 
have been, of course, a very few 
Gallic artists who have been able to 
treat such themes by standing apart, 
describing and criticising light-mind- 
edly but with a curious irony that 
is certainly a feat from the point of 
view of art. Such an attitude is as 
impossible to Mr. Moore as fine em- 
broidery to a hippopotamus. It is, 
of course, no more desirable ethically 
than Mr. Moore’s own point of view, 
but, at least, it explains itself as 
literature, and that is something. 


Light Love 
in 
Literature 


As for the reason why his writing 
shows two George Moores, one dead 


The and one alive, the author 
Two makes unconscious confes- 
G. M’s sion. Ina maudlin chapter 


on “Spent Loves’’ he avers 
that his thoughts ‘“‘run upon women” 
—they are the only legitimate subject 
of masculine preoccupation. ‘‘We 
forget women for a little while when 
we are thinking about ari, but only 
for a while.” The italics are mine. 
In other words the man only experi- 
ences mental freedom when thinking 
about art. It is the one subject 
sufficiently stimulating and absorbing 
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to him to clear and reoxygenate his 
mental atmosphere, the one subject 
that sets him loose from the tyranny 
of the eternal feminine. It is, there- 
fore, the one subject upon which he 
really uses his brains. It may be 
added that when so used his brains are 
good. But he has written two small 
volumes and no more upon art, while 
the list of his tiresome—and shall we 
say hag-ridden?—novels is discour- 
agingly long. It is a piteous waste 
of good gray matter. 





The “Memoirs of My Dead Life” 
is prefaced by an “Apologia pro 
Scriptis Meis.”” The au- 


In- 

re thor here undertakes to 
stance of 

Self-con- 2Swera letter from an ear- 
tradiction "St, young secretary of a 


charitable organization who 
wants to know if Mr. Moore is really 
sincere in his apparent standards of 
conduct, or if he is just posing. 
The latter is divertingly irrelevant 
in his response, which does not answer 
any of his interlocutor’s searching 
queries; but he does aver, finally, 
that flesh and spirit are to him equally 
spiritual and that his amorous ad- 
ventures have all helped vastly to 
project his soul on its lone way. 
This may be true—but, if so, why 
the two Mr. Moores, one dead and 
one alive? Why the dull, dull novels 
and the feverishly brilliant art-crit- 
icism? There seems to be discrepancy 
somewhere. Can it be that I do not 
know a dull novel when I read it? 





In the publisher’s preface to ‘‘The 
Viper of Milan” it is cleverly sug- 
gested that the youthful 
author of that ” Sinai 
Bakes romance of medieval Italy 
has been successful in her 
task because ‘ 
age of life.”’ 
The writer thinks the ardor and 
impulsiveness of the young so akin 
to the same qualities in the Italian 
people that there is a special sym- 
pathy between them, making it 
possible for a girl of seventeen to 
write an Italian story with a kind 
of inspired accuracy. 


youth is the Italian 
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This may be the secret of Miss 
Bowen’s success, but I wonder if it 
is not the Land of Romance, rather 
than Italy, that is youth’s native 
country? 


There is in this world a great 
deal of quiet philosophy which has 
no crank attached. While 


The Age 
Sint some people are noisily 
f discussing whether life is 
abe worth living, others are 
Foothold 8 


unostentatiously conduct- 
ing what one may call laboratory 
experiments to determine the same 
question. The latter are the better 
guides, for living is a problem of 
feeling, and intellectual discussion 
has never yet solved any of the 
problems of the human heart. 

“The House of Quiet’? and ‘The 
Gate of Death’ are books dealing 
with the pursuit of the inner peace. 
The former we confessedly owe to 
Mr. A. C. Benson, a writer to whom 
fastidious readers are becoming heav- 
ily indebted. It gives the annals of 
an uneventful life, the latter part of 
which is passed in semi-invalidism. 
The narrator reduces living to a 
formula which satisfies him. The 
book is gracious and tender in its 
atmosphere. It will afford small 
comfort to those who thirst rebel- 
liously for more life and fuller, but 
to those who seek to express resigna- 
tion to the inevitable in terms of 
dignity and interest in the lives of 
others, it offers solace and suggestion. 

“The Gate of Death” purports to 
be the record of a man’s thoughts in 
convalescence after he has twice been 
near dying and found—what, indeed, 
we all find in any illness—that with 
the approaching lapse of life interest 
lapses also and a great indifference 
takes its place. As his health re- 
turns, invincible faith comes back. 
This, too, is the common experience. 
Whether it means more than that the 
tides of life are strong, who shall say? 
Each man’s experience is sufficient 
for himself and, while we can share 
our doubts, no man can give his 
certitude to another. 
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Harper’s February Publications 





The American Scene 


By Henry James 


After an absence of nearly twenty-five years, Mr. James revisited America expressly for the purpose 
of writing this book, It records in exquisite prose the impressions of his sojourn, American cities have 
never before been accorded such wonderful descriptions as are to be found in the chapters on Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Richmond, Washington, etc. On the forest-fringed slopes of New Hampshire, 
or the sandy stretches of Cape Cod, in the sunny warmth of Florida, or on the Bowery, Mr. James 
proves himself a consummate master of words, with an eye ever keen for the picturesque. 

Crown 8vo, Uncut edges, gilt top. Price $3.00 net. 


Sampson Reck of Wall Street 


By Edwin Lefevre 


The feverish life of Wall Street and the ** wheels within wheels” of the stock market operations have 
never been so graphically revealed. There are an American girl and American millions to be won, and 
the hero makes a daring fight for them, ‘The story culminates in a tremendous climax such as only Wall 
Street could produce, 

Illustrated. Price $1.50. 


Good Hunting 


By Theodore Roosevelt 


This volume offers a series of fascinating tales of big-game hunting and outdoor life in the West. It 
is written out of Mr. Roosevelt’s personal experiences before the beginning of his active political career, 
when there was leisure to follow the lonely trail of elk, wolf or antelope in true sportsman fashion. 


Illustrated. Price $1.00. 


Christian Science 


By Mark Twain 


This book is the result of years of careful investigation of Mrs. Eddy’s cult and writings and of the 
church which sh has founded, It is an earnest effort to answer impartially those questions which the 
public generally have been asking about Christian Science. And, while it must be ranked as the most 
serious and extended criticism of the subject that has yet been made, it is not without frequent tinges of 
humor which make it, while instructive, also deeply entertaining. 

Illustrated, (Uniform with book-store edition of Mark Twain's works.) 
Crown 8vo. Price $1.75. 


By the Light of the Soul 


By Mary E. Wilkins Freeman 


A new novel by Mary E, Wilkins Freeman needs no further word of eg ee norma ‘* By the 
Light of the Soul” shows this popular author in her chosen field of fiction, and at her best. A delightful 
heroine of New England ancestry ; an unusual plot which hinges on a youthful marriage that is never 
revealed ; scenes of village life—pathos and humor; all make up a story of unflagging interest that will add 
to Mary E. Wilkins’s enduring popularity. 

Illustrated. Price $1.50. 








Harper & Brothers, Publishers, New York 
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THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 


First Volume Now Ready for Delivery 


The completion of the First Volume of the CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA marks the arrival of the 
most important publication brought out in recent years. For two years the editors of this great work 
have been actively engaged in collecting material from the foremost Catholic scholars of the world— 
representing 27 different nationalities; and the importance and newness of the material they have 
secured is strikingly shown in the completed First Volume. 

THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA—as the volume shows—is both interesting and, in a field 
untouched by any other encyclopedia, ‘z/ensely practical. For the lawyer this new work opens up a 
field of reference concerning civil enactments relating to religious bequests, Church authority, educa- 
tional foundations, marriage, divorce, wills, testaments, exemptions, etc., that has never been furnished 
by previous encyclopedias. For the physician it furnishes for the first time the means of arriv ing at 
a knowledge of the mental habits and beliefs of thousands of his patients, which will prove of greatest 

value in the practice of his profession. For the business man the new reference work gives an insight 
into the interests of 25,000,000 English-speaking Catholics of the world that is not only serviceable 
but profitable. For the general reader this new work of reference supplies a new and authoritative 
view of the history of the world from the view-point of Catholic influence, Catholic action, and Catholic 
achievement, of which every well-read man should be master. 


THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Published under auspices of the Catholic Church 
BEARING THE HOUSEHOLD NAME OF APPLETON 
32 Departments, 15 Volumes, 12,000 Pages, 2,000 Illustrations 


CHARLES G. HERBERMANN, Ph.D., LL.D., Editor-in-Chief. 
Rev. EpwarpD A. PACE, Ph.D., D.D. Rev. JOHN J. WYNNE, S.J. 
Rev. Tuos. J. SHAHAN, J.U.L., D.D. ConbDE BENOIST PALLEN, Ph.D., LL.D., Managing Editor. 


VOLUME I. NOW READY — FIRST PRINTING 7,000 COPIES 


So great has been the interest in THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA that 7,000 copies of the First Volume are being 
printed to fill advance orders, a large percentage of these subscribers having, after seeing the advance specimen pages, 
paid cash for the complete set in advance of the date of publication. 


HOW TO OBTAIN VOLUME I. DIRECT FROM THE PRESS 
Mail a check or money order (payable to Robert Appleton Company) as follows : 


FOR BUCKRAM BINDING, ae 00 § COVERING DELIVERY CHARGES 
FOR % MOROCCO 8.00 | 


The book will be sent to you, on receipt of above, subject to examination for ten days with the understanding that if not 
Satisfactory it may be returned at our expense, and we will refund the entire amount you have paid ; if satisfied, however, you 
to retain the volume and receive and pay for the remaining 14 volumes as published at the same per- volume price. 


HOW TO SECURE INFORMATION BEFORE ORDERING 


If you prefer to know more of the work before sending for the First Volume, write us for full specimen pages ‘i specimen 
illustrations, description of binding, text and complete information regarding our four offers—Class A, B, C, and D 


ROBERT APPLETON COMPANY, Dept. P, 1 Union Square, New York City 
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THREE IMPORTANT SPRING NOVELS 











THE FAR HORIZON 


By Lucas Malet 


Author of “Sir RicHARD CALMADY”’ 


“ Tf the quality of readableness alone can give large distinction to a new work 
of fiction, Lucas Malet’s novel, “ ‘The Far Horizon,” will easily take its place as 
the book of the year.” MN. Y. Times. 


“The book must prove a great delight to those who enjoy subtle character 
analysis and pungent writing.” Boston Herald. 
r2mo, cloth, $1.50 








MR. BARNES, AMERICAN 


A Sequel to 


“Mr. Barnes of New York” 


By Archibald Clavering Gunter 


Author of 
“Mr. Barnes OF New York,” “Mr. Porrer or TExas,” etc. 
Illustrations in color by Martin Justice. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 





HILMA 


By William Tillinghast Eldridge 


In ‘‘ Hilma” there is a charming princess, a hero who is a very excellent em- 
bodiment of American manhood, and a gray old castle on a picturesque mountain 
side. The story moves to an accompaniment of jingling spurs and clattering swords, 
through lovers’ meetings by moonlight and through hot and crowded hours when a 
loaded revolver is indeed a trusty friend. It is handled with such freshness, inge- 
nuity and enthusiasm that the reader’s attention never flags. 


Illustrations by Harrison Fisher and Martin Justice. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50 











DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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SCRIBNER’ S NEW IMPORTATIONS 





QUEEN ANNE 


Her LiFE AND TIMES. By HERBERT PAUL, M.P. Author of ‘* A’ Life of Froude,’”’ ‘‘ A History of Modern 
England,” etc. With a fac-simile frontispiece in colours and 30 full-page photogravure illustrations, and 8 
smaller ones, 4to, half morocco, $25.00 net, 


An elaborate and brilliant history of Queen Anne and of her times, written by the distinguished author and scholar Mr. 
Paul, and illustrated in the superb style which characterizes all of Goupil’s famous biographical series. 


QUEEN MARGOT 


WirE OF HENRY OF NAVARRE. By H. NoeL WILLIAMS. Author of ‘‘ Mme. de Montespan,” ‘‘ Mme. du Barry,” 
‘Queens of the French Stage,” etc. With 16 photogravure portraits, Small 4to, $7.50 net, 


An unusually attractive volume about the most beautiful and brilliant woman of her time. Married to Henry of Navarre 
on the eve of the massacre of St. Bartholomew, Margaret of Valois’s life was passed in one of the most stirring periods of 


rench history, EVE LYN’S DIARY 


THE DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN EVELYN, EsqQ., F.R.S., together with the private correspondence 
between Charles I and Sir Edward Nicholas, and between Sir Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, and Sir 
Richard Browne, and a LIFE OF EVELYN by HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. 4 vols. Svo, $12.00 net. 


MEMOIRS OF COUNT GRAMONT 


By ANTHONY, COUNT HAMILTON, Edited by ALLAN FEA, //lustrated with over 100 portraits from original 
paintings by Lely, Riley, Wissing, Cooper, Petitot, etc. Large 8vo, $5.00 net, 
A new and very handsome edition a these famous memoirs of the court of Charles I[. and the favorites of the Restoration. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF AUGUSTE RODIN 


By FREDERICK LAWTON. With numerous illustrations. Large 8vo, $3.75 net. 
An excellently illustrated and authoritative work on this most eminent of modern sculptors 


ANTONIO POLLAIUOLO— 


By MAUD CRUTTWELL. With 50 full-page illustrations. Square 12mo (The Library of Art). $2.00 wet. 
The first book on this artist in any language. 


THE GREAT DAYS OF VERSAILLES 


STUDIES FROM Court LIFE IN THE LATER YEARS OF LouIs XIV. By G. F. BrapBy, With portraits 
Svo, $1.75 net. 


THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM BLAKE 


Together with a Life by FREDERICK TATHAM. Edited from the Original Manuscripts, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by ARCHIBALD G, B. RussELL, With twelve illustrations. 8vo, $2.00 net, 


THE LANGHAM DICTIONARIES 


A Handy-Volume Series of Dictionaries bound in cloth. Each 18mo (51% inches by 313 inches), about 750 
pages, $1.00 net, 

ENGLISH-FRENCH AND FRENCH ENGLISH. By J. MCLAUGHLIN. ENGLISH-GERMAN AND GERMAN-ENGLISH. 
By Dr. J. Blum. ENGLISH-ITALIAN AND ITALIAN-ENGLISH. By U. Cagbix. ENGLISH-RUSSIAN AND 
RusstAN-ENGLISH. By A, WASSILIEFF. ENGLISH-SPANISH AND SPANISH-ENGLISH. by J. B. JoRBA. 
ENGLISH-PORTUGUESE AND PORTUGUESE-ENGLISH. By R. DF MESQUITA. 


BAEDEKER’S MEDITERRANEAN GUIDES 


All with maps, plans, panoramas, etc. 


Egypt ; 7 “ ; $4.50 Italy (Northern) P é Pe $2.40 Italy (Selected and Condensed) « $2.40 
faace (Southern) R . 2.70 Italy (Central) P : . 2.25 Palestine and Syria ° ° é 3-60 
Greece. . . ° F 2.40 Italy (Southern) ‘ ° ° 1.80 Spain and Portugal ° ° ° 4.89 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 





NEW NOVELS 


PRISONERS OF FORTUNE 


A TALE OF THE MASSACHUSETTS BAY COLONY 
By Ruel Perley Smith 


With colored frontispiece by Frank T. Merrill. $1.50 








As did Stevenson in his classic ‘* Treasure Island,” the author has caught exactly the spirit of the times 
in this record of desperate encounter in search of pirate gold, full of the atmosphere of the bold days at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. 

A straight tale “of adventure, sweetened and lightened by the truest of romances—the love story of 
Philip C ampbell, the hardy Colonist, and sweet Mary Vane, the adopted daughter of the pirate ‘ Black 
Dan” Baldrick—it is certain to receive a royal welcome from those who like a real fighting romance of the 
days when men loved as they fought, with all their might, 


THE ROME EXPRESS 


By Major Arthur Griffiths 


Author of “The Passenger from Calais.” Frontispiece in Colors. $1.25 
A mysterious murder on a flying express train, a wily Italian, a charming woman and a chivalrous 
Englishman are the principal characters in a clever detective story, free from the tiresome descriptions and 
absurd deductions which mar so many stories of mystery. 


THE MORNING-GLORY CLUB 


By George A. Kyle With Colored Frontispiece. $1.25 


Like Conrad’s popular ‘‘ The Second Mrs. Jim,” the doings of the ‘* Morning-Glory Club,” organized 
to ‘‘elevate society,” pictures the humor of village life. Good-natured Mrs. Stout, light of heart tho’ 
heavy in frame, is the village philosopher. Unread but full of practical insight, she saves the club from 
disruption by her shrewdness and ready wit. Readers who enjoy wholesome fun will find many a hearty 
laugh between its covers, 


Of Especial Interest for Travellers 


Oniform with ‘Among English Inns”? etc 


THE ITALIAN LAKES 


By W. D. McCrackan 
Author of “The Fair Land Tyrol,” “Romance and Teutonic Switzerland,” etc. 
With 32 illustrations from photographs selected or taken by the author. Cloth 
$2.00 ; three-quarters morocco, $5.00. 





From advance notice in the New York Zimes: ‘* Mr. W. D. McCrackan’s ‘ Italian Lakes’ fills one 
with respect, so many are the familiar and unfamiliar beautiful places which he describes. History has 
made itself on the shores of these lakes ; the Church has planted many a wonderful edifice in the towns 
looking down upon them. He describes the towns about each lake, and the Alpine valleys where dress 
and customs are unaffected by fashion and change ; and dwells in delightfully entertaining fashion upon 
their distinguishing peculiarities. Zhe solitude of the lakes will be disturbed iby many another traveller 
after this book is published, 








At All Bookstores or of the Publishers 


L. C. PAGE € COMPANY : : Boston 
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907 Hongtellow 7 


Messrs. Hovucuton, Mirriin & Company, the sole authorized publishers 
ot Longtellow’s works, offer the following new publications commemora- 
tive of the centenary of Longfellow’s birth. Full information concerning 
their many editions of the poet’s writings will be sent on request. Address 
4 Park St., Boston, or 85 Fifth Ave., New York. 


The Hanging of the Crane 


LONGFELLOW’S POEM OF THE’ HOME 
Lllustrated Yy Arthur 1, Keller 


| The edition is limited to 1000 


numbered copies, of which 250 
copies are bound in full leather, 
with the illustrations colored by 
hand, and 750 copies in cloth. Send 
for circular with prices. 


Mr. Keller has provided thirteen 
full-page photogravure illustrations 
which are exquisite in spirit and 
execution. The text is beautifully 
decorated by Miss F. W. Swan, 
no two pages being treated alike. 





st 
A SKETCH OF HIS LIFE BY 
CHARLES ELIOT NORTON 
TOGETHER WITH LONGFELLOW’S CHIEF AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL POEMS 
Professor Norton’s memoir presents the real Longfellow as his contemporaries knew him, and the 


poems selected are especially expressive of the poet’s individuality. With two portraits, 75 cents, 
net. Postage extra. [Also a Large-Paper Edition limited to 400 copies, at $3.00, ze¢. Postpaid.] 





EARLY SPRING FICTION OF HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


THE PRICE OF SILENCE By Mrs. M.E. M. Davis A charming romance of modern New Orleans, 
, ee ere * with a lively plot. Illustrated. $1.50. (Mch. 9.) 


MARCIA. By Ellen Olney Kirk. The story of a “land-poor” girl who goes to New York and has a most 


interesting chain of experiences. $1.50. 


THE WORLD’S WARRANT. By Norah Davis. A love story of an Alabama girl of the present day, by 


the author of “ The Northerner.” $1.50. (Mch. 23.) 








KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’S “ NEW CHRONICLES OF REBECCA” 
will be ready early in APRIL 
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The One Great 
Standard Authority. 


Can it truly be said of any other book 
than WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL 
























Shall the Classics Die? 


Professor Ashmore of Union 
University answers this ques- 
tion in his most interestingly 
written volume, The Classics 
and Modern Training. This 
book is not a dry monograph 
for the learned instructor, but 
is an appeal to all who would 
save the rising generation from 
the loss of that mental recrea- 
tion which an understanding 
of the Classics atfords. 

The book is published at 
$1.25 net and may be obtained 
from any bookseller or from 
the publishers, 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 & 29 W. 23d St., New York 

















DICTIONARY that it is:— 



















The Standard of the ederal and State Courts? 
The Standard of the Government Printing Of- 
fice? g The Basis of nearly all the Schoolbooks 
in the country? o Indorsed by every State School 
Superintendent? g Universally recommended by 
College Presidents and Educators? o Adhered to 
as Standard by over 99% of the Newspapers? 
Reliable, Indispensable, Complete, Scientific, 
Practical, Popular, The Safe Guide for a Profes- 
sional Man, Business Man, Teacher and Student? 


Should You Not Own Such a Book? 


Editor in Chief, W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United 

States Commissioner of Education. Highest Awards 

at the St. Louis and Portland Expositions. 
25,000 NEW WORDS. 

2380 Pages. 5000 Illustrations. 

ALWAYS UP TO DATE IN EVERY RESPECT. 


























WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY—The largest of 
our abridgments. Reguia. edition, size 7x 10x 25-8in. Thin 
Paper Edition, size 5 3-£ x 85-8 x 11-2 in., printed from same 
plates, on bible paper. pon mr for elegance and con- 
venience. 1116 pages and 1400 illustrations. 











Write for ‘The Story of a Book,” —Desk!P 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 
GET THE BEST. 





























ORDERS BY 
TELEPHONE 


When more convenient, orders for 
Books and Stationery can be given 
quickly by telephone. 

A central station in our office con- 
nects with order desks. 

Ask for Retail Department—Books 
or Stationery. 

If necessary, immediate delivery can 
be made by special messenger. 


All Books of All Publishers 


will be found in our comfortable Retail 
Store. 


“6304 Gramercy ” 
27 & 29 W. 23d 


Putnams New York 
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The New Year’s Finest Novel of Adventure 


THE MYSTERY 


Stewart Edward White and Samuel Hopkins Adams 
A MARVELLOUSLY fascinating tale of a voyage 


of scientific discovery, and of the awesome 
activities of a new-found element. Every 
page is saturated with the wildness of the open sea 
and the mystery of the lone volcanic isles of the 
Pacific. The characterizations are masterly—big, 
hard-muscled, red-blooded men, without tear of God 
or man in their hearts. 
“ Even ‘ Treasure Island’ will have to look to its laurels 
when books like The Mystery are being written.” 
N.Y. Times. 
With 16 tllustratzons by Will Crawford, $1.50. 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO. 44 East 23d Street, New York. 





BRYAN 


@ 
BEVERIDGE Dcbetes 


on the 
Problems 


ofthe 
People 







Not since the ardent days preceding the Civil War have the 
people of this country been so aroused over public questions. 
Never since those days of national life-or-death have prob- 
lems of such immediate personal concern presented them- 
selves to the people for solution. 

Every man that earns a dollar and every man that spends 
a dollar is interested in their settlement. Interested because 
his rights and his property are affected ; because the prob- 
lems touch both his patriotism and his pocketbook. 


The READER Magazine 


proposes to present to the American people, in concrete, definite form, each of the questions about 
which everybody is now thinking and on which the next great political battle will be fought, and 
have them threshed out in a series of brilliant papers by the two men—President Roosevelt ex- 
cepted—who have the ear and confidence o1 the rank and file of their respective parties. These 
men are William Jennings Bryan and Albert J. Beveridge. 


The Bryan-Beveridge Debates 
Begin in the March READER 
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Now Ready in Book Form 





A powerful and typically American 
novel of proneer lefe in the West 


THE By 


William 


SHADOW Lehn 
Crown 8vo. OF A 
“° GREAT ROCK 


A straightaway, spirited story of love and adventure in the days of the 
winning of the West—the days when the trail was the only road. It is, 
too, a kind of story-in-little of the history of Western expansion and of 
the datintless and daring deeds of the men who marched in the forefront 
of the van of advancing civilization. In spite of the variety of incident 
and adventure, the novel is far from being of the “ shilling-shocker’’ or 
blood-and-thunder breed. The sensational element is everywhere sub- 
ordinated to the serious and impassioned love story that is at the heart 


of the book. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


new york GP, PUTNAM’S SONS.  tonaon 
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WORTHY BOOKS 





the reader. Ready March 15th. 


The Sowing of Alderson Cree 


By MARGARET PRESCOTT MONTAGUE, author of ‘‘ The Poet, Miss Kate and 1’’ 
With a frontispiece in color. 

A story of the fundamental passions, with the West Virginia mountains for a background. 
Montague’s story has a largeness of theme, a dignity of handling, and an intensity of interest that will hold 


$1.50 
Miss 





Dimbie and | 


By Mabel Barnes-Grundy 
Author of ‘‘ Haxel of Heatherland’’ 
Six illustrations by Otto Lang. $1.50 
A charming story of a young wife, who finds life’s 
joy in the losing of it. A story of grave feeling, 
relieved by exquisite humor, Ready MJarch ist. 





A Book of Fairy Tales 


Told by the Seven Travelers 
By David Belasco and Charles A. Byrne 
$1.25 

The collaboration of playwright and manager- 
playwright has resulted in a book of fairy iales, full 
of graceful fancy and gay charm. 


Many illustrations by Bleekman. 





Three Volumes. 
Cloth, per set, net $15.00. 


A History of Architecture 


By RUSSELL STURGIS 

Volume I ready 

Half Morocco, per set, net $22.50, 

The first satisfactory history of architecture written in English, 
Send for Special Prospectus, 








THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, New York 














BLICK ENSDERFER 


Typewriters 


Unite the GOOD POINTS of other makes 
at less than 1-2 the usual prices. 
NEW 
1907 
MODEL 


VISIBLE 
WRITING 


Over 
115,000 
in use 


Send for 
Catalog 30 


The secret of the LONG LIFE and DURABILITY of 
the Blickensderfer Typewriters lies in the fact that 
the IMPORTANT WEARING PARTS are made from the 
TOUGHEST, FINEST and HIGHEST-PRICED steel on the 
market. This enables us to make a machine of LIGHT 
WEIGHT which is GUARANTEED to outlast the heavy- 
built typewriters. eee 
THE BLICKENSDERFER MANPF’G CO. 

STAMFORD, CONN. 
Offices in principal cities, 








Every Character in Sight all the Time 
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VISIBLE 
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At every Exhibition where the Hammond has been pre- 
sented, it has Carried Off the Palm, and Today Stands 
as the Acknowledged ‘‘ King of Typewriters.” 


Awarded the Awarded the 
Elliott Cresson Gold Medal Highest Gold Medal 
ry the at the 
Franklin Institute of Philadelphia St. Louis Exposition, 1904. 
Awarded GRAND PRIX at the CoLoniAL EXuIBITION, 
Paris, November, 1906. 
Just awarded GOLD MEDAL at 
Canapa’s First Business SHow Montreal, December, 1906. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 


Home Offices: 537-551 East 69th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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PUTNAM’S MONTHLY 


FOR APRIL 





A Romance by Maurice Hewlett 


The April Purnam’s will contain the opening chapters of a 
three-part serial by Maurice Hewlett, author of ‘‘ The Forest Lovers,” 
“Little Novels of Italy,” etc. A picaresque romance, entitled ‘“ The 
Countess of Picpus,” it records the stirring adventures of Captain 
Brazenhead in a picturesque period of French history. The style is 
that of Hewlett at his best. 


Abraham Lincoln 


A striking study of the great President’s life and character by 
Judge Joseph Very Quarles of Milwaukee, late Senator from Wisconsin. 


The Laurentian Library 


This wonderful building—a monument to the genius of Michael 
Angelo—and its no less wonderful contents, are described, with many 
photographic illustrations, in a paper by Miss Mabel Mcllvaine, a 
friend of the distinguished librarian, Signor M. Bragi. 





Blindness 


In a brief but admirably written paper, Miss Helen Keller tells 
what is needed to help the blind—not charity, she says, but work. 
Their greatest burden is idleness, and this it is pu-sible to remove. 








G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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FOR APRIL 





Antonio Fogazzaro 


The author of “ The Saint” and “The Patriot” is the subject of 
an illustrated essay by his fellow-countryman Raffaele Simboli. 


“The Great Duke” 


Wellington—an interesting sketch of the most famous Englishman 
of the Nineteenth Century, by George Street, with illustrations. 


Mary Putnam Jacobi 


A tribute in prose and verse, by Richard Watson Gilder, to a 
pioneer in the movement for the emancipation of women as students 
and professional workers. 


Mme. Nazimova as Nora 


Miss Elisabeth Luther Cary presents an acute analysis of the 
personation of Nora in Ibsen’s “A Doll’s House,” based on a com- 
parison of the famous Russian actress’s interpretation of the réle with 
those of other players. 


Literary New York in the Sixties 


In an article so entitled, W. L. Alden, novelist and humorist, 
formerly of the New York 7zmes but now for many years a Londoner 
describes a famous boarding-house of forty years ago. 








G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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Hew Book and 


their Huthors 





A new volume— Northern Italian Painters— 
has been written by Bernard Berenson for 
the series of his books upon the renaissance 
art of Italy, which are generally recognized 
as important contributions to the criticism 
and history of the subject with which they are 
concerned. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have this 
book in train. It is now some three years 
since a book has come from the pen of this 
To his writings upon Italian paint- 
ing artists and lovers of art have learned to 
look forward with and 
this because Mr. Berenson speaks from full 


author. 


eager expectancy, 
knowledge and complete sympathy, because 
he can combine the artist’s point of view—with 
its insistence upon technique with the atti- 
tude of those who value pictures primarily as 
an expression of the feelings and tendencies 
of the epoch to which they belong, and finally 
because he is the master of a style that is in 
itself charming by its grace and distinction. 

It may be added that the new volume 
will be made with The Venetian 
Painters of the Renaissance, The Florentine 
Painters of the Renatssance, and The Central 
Italian Painters of the Renaissance, all by 
the same author, and all published by the 


Putnams. 
@ 


Prince Kropotkin’s The Conquest of Bread, 
will appear shortly in translation under the im- 
print of G. P. Putnam’sSons. The book first of 
all aims to show the weakness of the position of 
those who claim that, because the schemes 
of ideal states that have haunted the thinkers 
of all ages have not realized themselves, we 
are therefore to conclude that Communistic 
or Socialistic systems are not suited to the 
needs of human nature. It aims also to 
demonstrate that Communistic and Social- 
istic ideals have been, despite set-backs and 
reactions, approaching nearer to practical 
realization. After this, the book proceeds 
to the exposition of the Communism for which 
its author stands—a Communism embodying 
a strain of anarchy, and of course many of 
the tenets of orthodox Socialism Prince 
Kropotkin has been called an impracticable 
idealist. However that may be, he here comes 
to close quarters with practical problems con- 
cerning the ways and means by which society 
may adjust itself to new social arrangements. 


uniform 


Mr. Archer B. Hulbert, author of The Ohio 
River, has in preparation for G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons’ Historic Rivers series a volume on the 
Niagara River and the Niagara Frontier. 
Having for years been thoroughly acquainted 
with the history of the romantic French ré- 
gime in Canadaand the Niagara region, par- 
ticularly through his studies in Paris while 
preparing his Historic Highways of Amer- 
ica, Mr. Hulbert has explored the entire 
region anew for the purpose of preparing what 
bids fair to be the standard book on the Ni- 
agara River and its legendary and historic as- 
pects. The magnificent scenery of this most 
famous stream offers an opportunity to make 
perhaps the most artistic volume in a series 
notable for its beautiful illustrations. 


a 

Those who wish to provide themselves with 
a comprehensive work upon the history of 
painting, which is at once trustworthy as 
an authority and entertaining reading, will 
find these conditions satisfactorily met in a 
handsomely and profusely illustrated book 
which G. P. Putnam’s Sons have just brought 
out—The History of Painting from the Fourth 
to the Early Nineteenth Century. The author 
is Richard Muther, a critic of art at once bril- 
liant and sound, whose reputation is now 
world-wide. Muther’s work is not an art 
history of the hackneyed kind that follows 
the chronicles of painting into its obscure and 
insignificant ‘ramifications, and weighs down 
the narrative with masses of biographical and 
descriptive data. The aim of the present 
book is, while not neglecting technical ques- 
tions, to interpret the great masterpieces of 
painting as human documents and manifesta- 
tions of the dominant feelings and tendencies 
of the epochs to which they belong. 


a, 


Perhaps the most remarkable volumes in the 
Cambridge English Classics series, of which 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons are the American agents, 
will be the two that include the works of 
Matthew Prior. The second volume will ap- 
pear early this spring, and its appearance, 
completing Prior’s works, will add something 
like twenty per cent. to the known works of 
that writer. The hitherto unprinted prose 
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Dialogues, seen and praised by Pope but not 
hitherto allowed to be printed, will, by the 
kind permission of the Marquis of Bath, be 
included in the new volumes, which, in ad- 
dition to this, will contain a large number of 
hitherto unprinted poems by Prior, written 
in his most mature period and adding con- 
siderably not merely to the sum of his works, 
but to our knowledge of the forms in which 
he expressed himself. 

The Cambridge English Classics, it may 
be added here, are only beginning to find in 
America the widely appreciative reception 
which has long been accorded them, not in 
England only, but on the Continent, es- 
pecially in Germany and France. So good a 
set of books—so satisfactory from the point of 
view both of scholar and general reader, 
so sound in physical make-up, so comely in 
appearance, and withal so moderate in price 
($1.50 per volume)—it would be hard to find. 
Only nine authors thus far have found place 
in this series. They are Roger Ascham, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Bunyan, Samuel Butler, 
Cowley, Crabbe, Crashaw, and Hobbes. 
Each year, however, new authors are being 


added. 
@, 


The keen interest in, and the comprehen- 
sive knowledge of, all that pertains to the 
production and distribution of literature of 
which Dr. George Haven Putnam has given 
evidence in Authors and Their Public in 
Ancient Times (Putnam) and in Books and 
Their Makers during the Middle Ages (Putnam) 
are again manifest in a new work in two 
volumes, the first of which has just made its 
appearance. We refer to The Censorship of the 
Church of Rome and its Influence upon the 
Production and the Distribution of Literature. 
A Study of the History of the Prohabitory and 
Expurgatory Indexes, Together with Some 
Consideration of the Effects of State Censor- 
ship and of Censorship by Protestants. 

This is not the place to become expansive 
concerning the long and patient labor—the 

*turning over of many books in different 

tongues, the ransacking of archives, the 
pilgrimages to libraries at wide removes from 
each other—of which these volumes are the 
result. But the scholar knows the toils of 
the scholar; and the judicious are duly ap- 
preciative. It has already been recognized 
that in The Censorship of The Church an original 
contribution has been made to the history of 
civilization. 


The Heart of a Woman, by Almon Hensley, 
which the Putnams have recently published, 
is a volume of poems, chiefly lyrical. with 
love as the ruling motive. There is also a 
group of nature poems, among which those 
that express the changing aspects of the sea 
are notable, and another group of songs in 
which the delight of the mother in her children 
finds poetic expression. Nor, though senti- 
ment and passion are the dominant notes of 
this verse, are reflective poems wanting. 
The lover of poetry will find in this volume 
the clear note of genuine, personal, first-hand 
emotion, and an adequate poetic expression 


of it. 
a 

We note that Henry Hudson, by Edgar 
Mayhew Bacon, which G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
have in train, calls the discoverer ‘‘Henry” 
and not ‘Hendrick.” Hudson was an 
Englishman, and his name was ‘‘Henry.” 
This is as it should be. 


a 


Mrs. Helen Campbell’s Household Econo- 
mics is a pioneer book in its own field. The 
demand for it has been steady, and now calls 
for another edition. This edition, ‘‘new and 
revised,” will appear early in 1907, of course 
under the same imprint as before, that of 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The aim of the book 
is to treat all matters which come under the 
care of the housewife systematically and in 
the light of science. The practical value of it 
and its wholesome effect have been widely 
recognized. The state of things against 
which it protests is indicated in the following 
extract from the author’s introduction: 


The human animal, its ways, needs, 
rights, is still only indirectly studied. Men 
and women leave college in possession of 
full knowledge as to the interior structure 
of the clam, what food he demands what 
habitat best develops him, but their own 
is a sealed book. Dyspepsia rules with 
professor and student alike; air of absolute 
foulness is peacefully consumed by the most 
intelligent, and how to clothe the human 
body is still apparently an insolvable 
problem. Blank ignorance on all these 
points is accepted without the faintest 
thought of its disgrace or danger. The 
human animal feminine trusts that instinct 
will teach her how to rule a house and 
guide her young. The human animal 
masculine believes that Providence arranges 
these things, and that scientific cookery, 
sanitation, and all that are the fad of a 
small school of cranks. 
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THREE IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHIES 


Tames Russell Lowell said of Leslie Stephen that he was the most lovable of men, 
Those who knew him as Lowell did would have echoed Lowell’s words,” —James Bryce. 


Leslie Stephen 


By F. W. MAITLAND 
Downing Professor of Law, Cambridge 





Svo, with 5 Photogravure Portraits, net $4.50 


“A living, breathing portrait of a modest, strong, active-minded, tender-hearted 
man. Prof. Maitland has presented us with the portrait of an intensely human character 
who took life, sunshine and thunder alike, with a free forehead and a free heart.” 
— Saturday Review. 


This work was awarded the Bordin Prize by the French Academy 


Madame Recamier 
By EDOUARD HERRIOT 


Authorized Translation. 2 Volumes, Svo, 15 Photogravure Portraits, net $6.50 





The most complete and impartial account of the greatest Frenchwoman of the 18th’ 


and early 1gth centuries, Mr. Herriot has had the opportunity of examining an endless 
amount of private correspondence, and he is able to give all possible details concerning 
Madame Recamier until her death in 1849. 


A NEW CRITICISM 


Jean Jacques Rousseau 


By FREDERIKA MACDONALD 
2 Volumes, 8vo, Very Fully Lllustrated, net $6.50 





A controversial critical biography of the most revolutionary nature. It declares, 
among other startling matters, that Rousseau’s character was deliberately and system- 
atically blackened by Grimm and Diderot, who interpolated slanderous stories about 
him in the manuscript of Madame Epinay’s Memoirs and wronged his reputation in 
other ways; and it seeks to clear his name of many of the dark clouds that have 
settled upon it. 








Send for New 27 & 29 West 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
66 All rights secured.”” 
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Delicate Women 


DYaitelced oe lvates 
—BOTH NEED 


PEARLINE, 


Fabrics —— because Pearline 
| cleanses Safely—Quickly — 
| Without Rubbing. 

Nile ingle tecsusey: Ponrline 
makes coarse things Easily 
washed by Delicate women 
|and Delicate things Safely 
| washed by Strong women. 








Celebrated Hats 


The Dunlap Silk Umbrella 


567-569% Fifth Ave. 
Windsor Arcade 





178-180 Fifth Ave. 
Bet. 22d & 23d Sts. 

181 Broadway 

NEW YORK 





914 Ckestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Palmer House 
CHICAGO 


Accredited Agencies in all Principal Cities 
of the World 











French—German 
Spanish—Italian 


Spoken, Taught and Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE- 
PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined with 
The Rosenthal 
Common Sense Method 


Practical Linguistry 


The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal 
YOU HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIAT ION OF 
EACH WORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice 
several times a day at spare moments gives a thorough mastery 
of conversational French, German, Spanish or Italian. 
Send for testimonials, booklet and letter. 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
852 Metropolis Bidg., Broadway and (6th St., N. Y. 




















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Get ‘‘ Improved,’ no tacks required. 


Tin Rellers 






Wood Rollers 
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‘*High as the 4," 


Alps in quality,’’ 


RS 
ones cumal 
MILK. 


CHOCOLATE 


ALONE 
AT THE TOP! 


High above all other eat- 


















ing chocolates stands 


“GALA 
PETER” 


Pure, wholesome 
and « Irresistibly 
delicious.” 
“You never grow tired 
of PETER’S.” 

LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., 


Sole Importers, New York. 
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“ Originality, shrewd satire, and exceptional powers of 


COUNTRY HOUSE 


observation.”—Zondon Sketch. 


Ohe 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY 
Author of ‘‘The Man of Property,’’ Etc. 
nb NA TE 


Crown Svo. $1.50 


LL who valued the dramatic 
power, the faithful and lifelike 
pictures of London social life 
and manners, the analytical insight 
combined with faculty of the artist, 
—— were evinced in 7he Man of 
Property will welcome this book by 
the same author. : 

The events of the story are trans- 
acted before a background of English 
country life which Mr. Galsworthy 
portrays with the same discrimination 
shown in his earlier book. 





By the Same Author 





The Man of Property 


Crown Svo. $1.50 


“A perfectly fascinating and 
enthralling book.”—London Truth. 
‘One of the few volumes among 
recent works of fiction to which 
one thinks seriously of turning a 
second time.” 











New York 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons _ London 
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Though Stout 


you will not appear fat if wearing 


La Grecque Belt Corset 


Every line and curye in La Grecque 
Belt Corset gives shapeliness and graceful 
carriage to the wearer. 


La Grecque Belt Corset gives thorough 
support without compression—gives a well 
poised figure with erect shoulders, firm, 
shapely bust and natural flat abdomen. 

La Grecque Style and Poise gives 
added charm to every figure. 

Zach type of figure demands its special model; 
you will find yours in our free illustrated book, 
“Style with Comfort.” Gives prices in various 
materials and measurement blank. 

Van Orden Corset Company 
26 West 23d Street New York 








SPENCERIAN 





ERSONS desiring volumes printed privately, 
p such as Wemarials, Family Histories or Gen- 
ealagies ; Presentation Sets, Club Publica- 

tions, or Special Works in elegant editions, are 
offered the services of an expert publisher who will, 
if necessary, also revise and prepare the MSS., guaran- 
teeing utmost speed and beauty of production. 
Some day you ’ll need such services, so you may cut 












this out for reference or address at once, {To write easily and smoothly, you want a pen that’s even 
° ” | of point. e 
PUBLISHER, Suite 4-5, 835 Broadway, N. Y. To get a pen that’s even of point, buy the Spencerian 





en. 
india Made of the best steel, by expert hand workers. Every- 
one perfect. No seconds. There’s a Spencerian Pen made 








VALUABLE TO EVERY AUTHOR | BE ESSctonie cara of 12 pens, diferent pattern, sent upom 
If you want to KEEP INFORMED on any ee 
subject, or desire personal clippings or reviews of Le sineacellatner ftelhnnnntian oN sa a 
your writings, DON’T FAIL to subscribe. a = — 
TERMS—ro0 Clippings, $5.00; 250 Clippings, SIMMIE’S 
$12.00; 500 Clippings, $22.00; 1000 Clippings, Antony and Hero, and Short Stories 
340.00, The road to great achievements 
The Manhattan Press Clipping Bureau Is full of obstacles and envious 
New York Arthur Cassot, Manager London Opposition, but they really are the tests 
Knickerbocker Building That prove your title if 
No. 2 West 14th Street, New York Price by mati, $1.00, in one volume 


F. SIMON, Publisher, 132 Hill St., New Haven, Conn. 








Do Instruction by mail in literary GUETEENTH YEAR. Can- 


. eee 9 did, suggestive Criti- 
and dramatic composition, uthors cism; literary and tech- 


Courses by actual practice, nical Revision; Advice, 
ou Revision, criticism, and sale Dispesal. MSS. of all 


a " kinds, prose and verse. 
of manuscripts and plays. I i 
Write ? Send for circular (P) enc nore 


References: Mrs. Mary 





Wilkins Freeman, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. Julia Ward 
EDMOND PICTON Howe, W. D. Howells, Mrs. L. C. Moulton, Thos. N. Page, 

. Authors’ Agent and others. Send stamp for Booklet P to 
25 West 42nd Street, New York City. Wm. A. DRESSER, Garrison Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Mention Putnam's Monthly. 
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“A Novelof Tremendous Power 


Abreast with the complex life 
of the Twentieth Century.” 
NV. Y. Eve. Telegram. 


Che 
Sword of Wealth 


By HENRY WILTON THOMAS 


Cloth extra, $1.50 


‘People who have been bored with 
problem novels will welcome this 


Wholesome Expression 
of a Great Passion.’’ 


Size, 5 x 7} inches, New York Commercial. 





“A thoroughly unhackneyed plot. The 
reader is carried along by the.freshness and direct- 
ness with which the extraordinary incidents are 


related.” 
New York Sun. 





sta, G. P. Putnam’s Sons 2222. 
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By ANTONIO FOGAZZARO | 


“The Greatest of Italian novelists.” 





From the 44th Italian Edition 


The Patriot 


(PiIccoLo Monpbo ANTICO) Crown 8vo. $1 50 


6 remarkable story of Italy at the time when Austria still ruled the land, told 
with wonderful vividness. The characterization is virile, clear and pregnant. 


, 





Probably Fogazzaro’s best story.”—Pittsburg Times. 


“His humor suggests that smiling catholicity of vision that makes the whole 
world kin.”—"7he Nation. 


“A brilliant story.” —Mew Orleans States. 


The Sinner 


(Piccolo Monpo MODERNO) Crown Svo. $1 50 
' ‘HIS dramatic and artistic story introduces the character that becomes the central 


In Press 





figure of Zhe Saint, and carries the narrative down to the issues—social, 
religious, and political—of the present time. 


The Saint 


(IL SANTO) Crown Svo. $1 50 
6 ‘AS exceptional, remarkable, profoundly interesting work. You lay it aside 


40th Thousand 





with an abiding sense of having read something eminently worth while, 
something very genuine and sincere.’’— 7he Bookman. 


* A novel that has created a veritable storm.”——London Speaker. 


“ More than a publication; it is an event.” — The Dial. 


et At. Gg. P. Putnam’s Sons 27x, 
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PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS 





A New and Authentic Biography 


The Life of Walter Pater 


By THOMAS WRIGHT 
Author of «The Life of Sir Richard Burton,”’ etc. 
With Seventy [llustrations 
Two volumes. Svo. Cloth Extra. Net, $6.50 


This new life of Pater is only less remarkable for 
the great number of fictitious statements regarding 
the subject of it which it disproves than for the un- 
expected wealth of new facts that it brings to light. 
It will be found, as Mr. Wright says, that “of 
the events that are dealt with in the first seven. 
teen chapters nothing has previously been recorded 
beyond what might be put in half-a-dozen lines.” 
The author of the present volumes has secured, too, 
a mass of information from three intimate and con- 
fidential friends of Pater’s—friends respectively of 
four, five, and seventeen years’ standing, whom the 
latest and best of the books on Pater does not even 
mention. 


A Literary History of the English People 
From the Earliest Times to the Present Day 
By J. J. JUSSERAND, French Ambassador to the United States. 

Vol. Il.—FromM THE RENAISSANCE TO THE CiviL War, Part I. 8vo, with 
Frontispiece, net $3.50. Previously Jssued—Vol. 1.—FROM THE ORIGINS TO THE 
RENAISSANCE. 8vo, with Frontispiece, net $3.50. 

“Mr. Jusserand’s qualifications for the task which he has undertaken are of a 
high order. ‘There are few foreigners, and certainly very few Frenchmen, who have so 
intimate a knowledge of English life; he has already gained great distinction as an 
original investigator in more then one period of English literary history ; he shows a 
degree of sympathetic insight which is seldom met with in foreign critics of our liter- 
ature.’’—London Atheneum. 


The Heart of Hamlet’s Mystery 


By KARL WERDER. Translated by Elizabeth Wilder, with an introduction by 
W. J. Rolfe. Crown 8vo, net $1.50. 

This extraordinary piece of German criticism must now be regarded as one of the 
landmarks of the literature that is devoted to a study of the Prince of Denmark. It 
has won over to its point of view Shakespearean critics of the first rank, among them 
Furness, Corson, and Hudson. Werder advances, and it would seem triumphantly 
champions, the theory that Hamlet’s inaction and procrastination were forced upon 
him by circumstances which were beyond his control. 
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THE 
HISTORY OF PAINTING 


From the 


Fourth to the Early Nineteenth Century 








By 


RICHARD MUTHER, Ph.D. 


Professor in the University of Breslau ; author 
of ‘‘ History of Modern Painting,”’’ etc. 








Translated from the German and Edited, with 
Critical Notes, by 


GEORGE KRIEHN, Ph.D. 







With 85 Full Page Illustrations 








2 Volumes, 8vo, Cloth Extra, Gilt Tops, 
$5.00 net 






Reduced Illustration 





IROFESSOR MUTHER needs no introduction to the English-speaking 
public. He is widely known as a critic of art, at once brilliant and 
sound, and as the author of numerous authoritative works upon the 










history of painting. 

The present work does not constitute a text-book of the history of painting in 
the ordinary sense of the term, but is rather a series of brilliant essays, written from 
the psychological point of view. The author treats the dominant styles and the great 
masters as manifestations of the spiritual and social life of the age to which they 
belong and interprets the works of art as “human documents.” The advantage 
of this psychological method as applied by Professor Muther is that it gives greater 
unity to the development of European painting, as it reveals new and interesting 
bonds of union between widely separated schools ; that its use elucidates a number 
of doubtful points ; that it discloses relations not hitherto evident among individual 
artists ; and that it brings the reader into more sympathetic relation with the art 
of great epochs as well as with the individual masters. 


New York G. P. PUTNAIV’S SONS London 
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PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS 
A DRAUGHT OF THE BLUE 


Together with AN ESSENCE OF THE DUSK 
Translated from Original Manuscripts by F. W. Bain, translator of A DIGIT OF THE MOON 








Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, $7.50 


Mr. E. V. Lucas writes to the London Bookman as follows:— 

“Mr. Bain’s stories are full of wistfulness and beauty. There is a tenderness 
a richness of color, a warmth of passion and an elemental understanding of men and 
women. . . . They seem to me to place Mr. Bain on an eminence isolated and 
unique. . . . No words that I can write can fittingly express the fascination of 
these books.” 


The Censorship of the Church of Rome 


and Its Influence upon the Production and 
Distribution of Literature 


By GEO. HAVEN PUTNAM, LITT.D. 
2 Vols. S8vo. Each, net, $2.50. Voli.1. Ready. Vol. Il. Ready [arch Ist. 


A Study of the History of the Prohibitory and Expurgatory Indexes, together 
with some Consideration of the Effects of State Censorship 
and of Censorship by Protestants 
The author has attempted to indicate the influence exerted by the censorship of 
the Church on the undertakings of authors, professors, publishers, and booksellers 
in each one of the European States in which the regulations of the Index came into 


force. 


Philosophical Problems in the Light of 
Vital Organization 


By EDMUND MONTGOMERY, M.D. 8vo. $2.50 net. 


This treatise aims to prove that some of the philosophical problems can find 
their solution neither through idealistic nor through materialistic modes of inter- 
pretatidn, but only by the aid of certain biological facts manifest in vital organiza- 
tion. The puzzling relation of body and mind is explained by an experimentally 
rounded theory of knowledge. And among many more explanations it is also 
shown that rational and ethical conduct are rendered possible solely by presentation 
in our moment of actual awareness of our memorized and systematized fund of ex- 
perience offered for choice and guidance, and by the power we possess of volition- 
ally actuating our executive organs in purposive ways. 


inition G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS an Mb ou 
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PUTNAM’S NEW BOORS 





Cathedrals and Cloisters of the 
South of France 


Provence—Languedoc—Gascony 
By ELISE WHITLOCK ROSE 





With 4 Photogravure and 200 other Illus- 
trations from Original Photographs 
By VIDA HUNT FRANCIS 
and a Map.-2 Volumes. 8vo. Net, $5.00 
CONTENTS: 
THE SOUTH OF FRANCE 
I. The South of France ‘ 
II. Architecture in Provence, Languedoc, and 
Gascony 
PROVENCE 
I. The Cathedrals of the Sea—Marseilles, 
Toulon, Fréjus, Antibes, Nice 
II. Cathedrals of the Hill-lowns—Carpentras, 
Digne, Forcalquier, Vence, Grasse 
III. River-Side Cathedrals— 
Avignon, Vaison, Arles, Entrevaux, Sisteron 


IV. Cathedrals of the Valleys— 
Orange, Cavaillon, Apt, Riez, Senez, Aix 





“ The long lines of walls zigzag down the 


LANGUEDOC hillside”-—Entrevaux. 


I. Cathedrals of the Cities—Nimes, Montpellier, Béziers, Narbonne, Perpignan, Carcassonne, 
Castres, ‘loulouse, Montauban 
II, Cathedrals of the Towns— Mende, Alais, Lodéve, Lavaur, Pamiers, Albi, Rodez 
III, Village Cathedrals—Viviers, Uzeés, Saint-Pons, Vabres, Saint-Papoul, Alet, Kieux, Mirepoix, 
IV. Maritime Cathedrals—Maguelonne, Agde, Elne 
GASCONY 
I. Cathedrals of the Landes—Dax, Aire 
II. Cathedrals of the Foot-Hills—Lombez, Eauze, Auch, Lectoure, Condom 
III, Cathedrals of the Pyrenees—Saint-Lizier, Saint-Bertrand-de-Comminges, Tarbes, Lescar, 
Oloron, Bayonne 


These two handsomely printed volumes dealing with the Cathedrals of the 
Provinces of Provence, Languedoc, and Gascony, are the result of an extended 
sojourn in the South of France, during which every cathedral in the three 
provinces was visited, both those accessible by railroad and also those on the 
by-ways. 

The authors were singularly fortunate in securing permission (not heretofore 
granted to any one) to examine the ecclesiastical archives, and are thus enabled to 
present many fresh and interesting side-lights on the history of these most fascin- 
ating structures—fascinating not only for their material beauty, but also for the 
important part they played in the development of civilization. The illustrations 
are from photographs taken by Miss Francis under the most favorable conditions 
and present a series that is not attainable elsewhere. 








At all Booksellers G. P. PUTN A MS SONS New York and London 
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BOOK-BINDIN 


@ While many booksellers take orders for binding (to be 
turned over to some bookbinder) we have the exclusive 
advantage of having our own bindery, which forms part 
of our well-known manufacturing establishment, 


The Rnickerbocker Press 


@ We are interested in receiving and giving careful attention 
to binding work of every description, from the simplest to 
the most elaborate. 


@ Old bindings that have become more or less dilapidated can 
often be successfully restored at moderate cost. We use the 
best quality of materials and employ only skilled workmen. 


@ Our special artistic work compares most favorably with 
that of the best European shops—but the cost is less. 


@ When desired we will submit samples of leather and sketches 
of designs for special tooling, together with estimates of 
cost. 


q A large variety of specimen volumes always on exhibition 
in our store. 


Putnams ti Devartment, 
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SPRING WEDDINGS 











Messrs. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


suggest the early placing of orders for 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS anpb 
RECEPTION CARDS 


in order that ample time may be allowed in which to 
complete the work in the best possibie manner. 

A complete line of samples, with prices, furnished 
upon request. Prices lower than those of other houses 


producing equal results. 


CORRECT FORMS 
ARTISTIC WORKMANSHIP 


All work executed at The Knickerbocker Press 





¥ 








G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


Stationery Department 


27 AND 29 WEST 23D STREET :: :: 3: NEw YORK 
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MODEL B 


OUT-WEAR 
THREE 
ORDINARY 
KINDS 


For comfortable, satisfactory wear 
there is nothing so good as Bull Dog 
Suspenders, that give with cvery 
move. Have more rubber, better 
parts and greater service than 
any other suspender made. 





TRY A PAIR. MONEY 
CHEERFULLY REFUNDED 
IF NOT SATISFACTORY 


Made for man and youth 
in regular or extra lengths, 
light, heavy or extra 
heavy, as desired. 


50 CENTS AT ALL DEALERS, 
OR BY MAIL, POSTPAID 


HEWES & POTTER 


Dept. 409. 87 Lincoln St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Our useful Bull Dog Suspender 
Comb and Case mailed for toc. 
postage. Instructive booklet, ‘‘Style, 
or How to Dress Correctly,’’ sent free 
to those who mention this magazine, 
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“*The Leading Fire Insurance Company of America.” 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


ALTNA 


Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
On the 3ist day of dinteritesrenanani 1906. 


Cash Capital, - - . -. . . $4,000,000.00 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Fire), . , P ; 5,979,431.50 
Reserve, Re-Insurance (Inland), : P r 2 139,236.03 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Fire), , ‘ ; ; : 467,108.65 
Reserve, Unpaid Losses (Inland), ‘ ; . , ; 97,630.36 
Other Claims, . ; ; : : . ‘ ; j 1,203,364,67 
NetGurplus, .. -. . .- . ». 466,072.43 
Total Assets, .. - +» . $15,950,843.64 





Surplus as to Policy- Holders, a $8,466,072.43 





LOSSES PAID IN EIGHTY-EIGHT YEARS 


$108,748,826.07. 
WM. B. CLARK, P President 


W. H. KING, Secretary 
Assistant Secretaries 





A. C. ADAMS HENRY E. REES A. N. WILLIAMS 
WESTERN BRANCH, {KEELER & GALLAGHER, 
Traction Building, Cincinnati, 0. | General Agents. 
NORTHWESTERN BRANCH, ) WH. H. WYMAN, General Agent. 
Gmaha, Neb. |W. P. HARFORD, Assistant General Agent. 
' PACIFIC BRANCH, ( BOARDMAN & SPENCER, 
San Francisco, Cal. General Agents. 


NEW YORK, 93 and 95 ee Street. 
70 Kilby Stree 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA, 226 Walnut Street. 


CHICAGO, Ilis., 145 La Salle Street. 
INLAND MARINE DEPARTMENT. {3 


AGENTS IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES 
OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


| 
| 
| 
=. 
| 
; 
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Send for this Kitchen Time Saver 


You who do the planning for the Home—the spending of the money—the 
ordering of the daily food, YOU will appreciate the chance to get hold of some- 
thing brand NEW—something that you can put right to work in your Home 
as a Time, Money and Worry SAVER—a Reminder— a DAILY Reminder— 


Swift’s Daily Reminder 








Swift’s Daily Reminder is a combination Dealer’s daily ordering device, ready 
for immediate use, and the yearly Calendar. The Reminder is attractively pre- 
pared in two colors and has pencil attachment. The Calendar alone is useful, 
but the Ordering Pad is what makes it new, helpful, and you will say, absolutely 
Swift’s Daily Reminder is the simplest, 


essential, after you have once used it. 


most convenient scheme known for ordering the necessary things for the Home. 


How it 


Helps— 


At the top of the 


Reminder is a | 
pad—note illus- | 7° 
tration—and at | 
the top of each [| 
sheet is a place [| 


for date of order, 
name, address 


of the dealer, | 
andwhen goods | 
are to be deliv- | 








; 


Daily Reminder §] 


rere 





rH 














men 

















How it 
Saves— 


Swift’s Daily 
Reminder does 
away with the 
puzzle of “what 
shall I order?’’ 
If you enter a 
store at a busy 
time, all you 
have to do is to 
hand the order 
to your clerk 


ered. In plain | 3 and you get 
type inthebody | . — your service 
of thesheetsap- | : i quick because 
pear the names | i your order is 


of allthings you | 
are liable to | 


order, and place 
to put amounts. 
































clear and defi- 
nite. Swift’s 
Daily Remind- 
er will take 


At the bottom , mS eae by a re te toe a en en ey away the‘order 
of the sheet isa bet Ra ne Oe ae ee worry” forever. 
place for your Swift && So As. ae You have 
—— - d : oo be- 
a ou f lore you when 
make out your 1907 pr 1907 you step to the 
order from day Sun. | Mon. | Tue. [Wed./ Thur [-F Sat. Reminder to 

a make up your 


dealer. He de- 
livers promptly 











order. If some- 
thing comes to 
you today you 
want to order 


according toin- 
structions. No 235'24 26 27 te may 
waiting or mis- oO down on the 





slip. 





dia Oe Sone 


(The above is a fac-simile of Swift's Daily Reminder. Actual size, 12x15 in.) 


How to Get “ Swift’s Daily Reminder” 
We want every American Homekeeper to have one of the first Daily Reminders. To give 
you an opportunity, we will send one carefully protected, and including pencil attachment, 
postpaid, for merely sending five two-cent stamps. (Pencil alone is worth five cents.) Write 
to-day, sending name and address to 


Swift & Company, Union Stock Yards, CHICAGO 


Advertising Department, Desk 7 



































Forty-Seventh Annual Statement 
of the 


HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


GEO. E. IDE, President 


January Ist, 1907 
ADMITTED ASSETS LIABILITIES 




















% , ; 
mr and Mortgages, $5,809,650.00 | Policy Reserve $16,006, 708.00 
2 m . . *“s*,*¢ 

Bonds and Stocks - Miscellaneous Liabilities $297,780.84 

(market value) $8,907,787.91 | |, a ays ’ 
Roel. Bicate $1,650,609.81 Present Value of all Divi- 

’ 2 al 
Cash in Banks and Trust dend Endowment Accu- 
i ania . { Deferred 

Companies $293,545.75 mulations (pividends) $1,621,413.00 
Loans to Policy Holders $1,950,996.14 | Reserve to provide for 
Other Assets $406,220.52 all other Contingencies $1,092,908.29 

Total $19,018,810.13 Total $19,018,810.13 
*Of the Mortgage Loans of the Company 90% is on property located in New York City, 82% is guaranteed as to principal and 
interest, and all are on a basis not exceeding 60% of a conservative valuation. 
On Paid-f 
RECORD OF 1906 ((32,22'°%") 
Premium Receipts (tits) $356,662.91 greater than in 190 
“ I > PII”) 91g 9 

Insurance in Force, December 31, 1905, $79,775,340.co 
Insurance in Force, December 31, 1906, $86,113,559.00 

Gain for Year, $6,338,219.00 
Gain in Admitted Assets for year 1906, $1,132,215 00 





Largest Issue of New Insurance in the history of the Company. 
Greatest Growth in Insurance in Force in any year in Company’s History. 


WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Vice-President and Actuary 
ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Vice-President and Secretary 
WILLIAM G. LOW, Vice-President and General Counsel 





HENRY E. IDE, Assistant Secretary FRANK W. CHAPIN, Medical Director 
LEMUEL H. ARNOLD, Counsel JULIUS C. BIERWIRTH, Associate Medical Director 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, Supt. of Agents FREDERICK C. HILLARD, Cashier 
DIRECTORS 
WM.G. LOW WM. A. NASH E. LE GRAND BEERS 
THOMAS H. MESSENGER JOHN F. PRAEGER COURTLANDT P. DIXON 
J. WARREN, GREENE ELLIS W. GLADWIN ANTON A. RAVEN 
H. E. PIERREPONT JOHN E. BORNE JAMES McGOVERN 
LEMUEL H. ARNOLD WM. M. ST. JOHN FRANCIS L. HINE 
THOMAS T. BARR JOHN S. FROTHINGHAM ROBT. B. WOODWARD 
GEORGE E. IDE MARTIN JOOST WILLIAM A. MARSHALL 





““Mr. Hughes failed to bring out a single questionable transaction.” —N. Y. Sun, Dec. 12, 1905. 





























—O Ready to Serve” 


CHOCOLATE POWDER 


Made fagn PURE COCOA, SUGAR and CREAM. 


QUALITY & PURITY UNEXCELLED. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS & GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
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wn Moller’s 


Cod Liver Oil 


should be purchased 
for the following 
good reasons: 


It is a pure oil, so pure that it is posi- 
tively free from disagreeable taste and 
odor. Children take it without persua- 
sion. It digests readily, does not cling 
to the palate, and never ‘‘repeats.”” 

It is made and bottled by Peter Moller at his 
own factory at the Norway fisheries—no adulter- 
ation possible. Pe. 

Not sold in bulk. You know you the genuine when 

you receive the flat oval bottle bearing the name of 


Schieffel¥n & Co., New York, Sole Agents 

















For SPRAINS Use 


OND 


‘The Standard for 60 Years 


Nothing else will so quickly relieve 
asprainas POND’S EXTRACT. Bind 
the injured wrist. arm or ankle in acotton 
bandage and keep the bandage constantly 


moist with POND’S EXTRACT. 


POND'S EXTRACT is the greatest 
all-round household remedy ever 
produced and should be in every 
home ready for instant use, 


Get the Genuine. 
Sold only in orig 
inal sealed bot- 
tles — Never 

in dulk, 


Illus- 

trated book- 

let, * First Aid 

to the Injured,” 

sent free if you write 








LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agnts 
Depts 78 Ludson Street, New York, 

















Bor TOHLET POWDER} 


MARCH WINDS 


are powerless to harm the skin and compiexions of 


those who acquire the good habit of daily using 
Mennen’s Borated Talcum Powder, the purest and 
safest of soothing and_ healing toilet powders. 
Mennen’s is a satisfying finish of a delightful 
shave, the most essential item ona lady’s toilet table, 
and in the nursery indispensable, 
Put up in non-refillable boxes, for your protection. If 
Mennen's face is on the cover, it's genuine and a guaran- 
tee of purity. Delightful after shaving. Sold every- 
where, or by mail 25 cents. Sample free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark,N. J. 


Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Talcum Powder. 
It has the scent of fresh cut Parma Violets. 
Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 


Act, June 30, 19c6. Serial No. 1542 


























